». 63, 

cloth, 
Y oices, 
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Organ. 
or the 


Price 
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hand- 
RAMEB, 
&e. 

green 
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OYAL HORTICULTURAL GARDEN.— 

ADMISSION THIS DAY, FIVE SHILLINGS. Open at 

9o’clock—Band of Royal Artillery 4 at 4o’clock—Performance by 
the Ni National Choral Society at 5 o’clock 

[HE NATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY will 

: PERFORMANCE in the ROYAL HORTICUL- 

TURAL “GARDEN THIS DAY (Saturday), at 5 o’clock. Admis- 

fon, Five 5 Five Shillings. 


FOR TICULT URAL GARDEN, 
WEEK ENDING JULY 19. 
Open at Nine. 








Monday.. 
Tuesday. 
Wednesda: 
eel 
Frida 
Saturd: ay . Od. 

Bands daily m4 Four ° clock. 


Rov4t HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.— 


September 10. ae MN SH 
October 8, 9 and 10.—IN TERN ATIONAL 
TABLE, ROOT, CEREAL and GOURD 8 
During the Summer the Inauguration of the ences of the 
Exhibition of 1851 is expected to take place. 
The next Election of Fellows, August Ist. 


RCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — The 
ANNUAL Cm to be held at ba ae will com- 
mence on TUESDAY, July 2g, concluding on July 29, 
President— The, Right iu, [08 LYTTELTON, Lord 


mu VEGE- 








Programmes of the general ar t &e., ma: 
be obtained at the Office of the Institute in = 26, Suffolk 
street, Pall Mall, East. 

THOMAS PURNELL, Assistant-Secretary. — 


THE ; ARUN DEL SOCIETY.—The Society 
invites the attention of all persons interested in EA 
ITALIAN ART to the EXHIBITION of their COLLECTION 
of DRAWINGS and PUBLICATIONS, which may be seen 
daily at 24, Old Bond-street, W.— For particulars, and List of 
Werxson Sale, apply to Mr. F. W. Maynarp, Assistant-Secretary. 





A GENTLEMAN (ct. 82) of Liberal Educa- 
tion and proficient in Foreign Lengantes, would be happy 
to TRAVEL with any Gentleman making a Pedestrian Tour ; or 
the Advertiser would be equally willing to associate himself with 
any pe rson a whom the above qualiteonene might be available. 
dress J. D., 81, Marylebone-road, N Dy ag 
DUCATION.—SEASIDE. al limited Nun- 

ber of YOUNG LADIES receive all the advantages of 
EDUCATION and superior Instruction, combined with the 
ee of home. Inclusive terms, from 50 to 70 guineas. 
given and req d.—Apply to A. E., ug Ro House, 
Weymouth. 


f her GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
. a a —MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 
a respectfully invites the attention of the 
Nobi it 1 + | Principals of Schools, to her REGISTER 
of English and @ Foreign GOVERNESSES, TEACHERS, COM- 
PANIONS, TUTORS, and PROFESSORS. School Property 
, and Pupils introduced here and abroad. 








N bower 4.5 TUTORIAL ASSOCIATION 
(Limited).—Thi entirely Gra- 
duates of Oxford and Ae es ay supplies caeniers _ ei s and 
heads of families with TUTORS from those Universities. For = 
per! apply to the Offices of = Company, 9, Pall Mall 
W.—Office hours from 11 a.m. to 4 
E. B. TOMER, M.A., Secretary. 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, Four Miles from 
Dunbridge Station, South-Western Railway, H 











HE ATHENEUM for GERMANY and 
Rg mt -y- EUROPE. — me. LUDWIG DENICKE, of 
to announce that he has made arrangements for a 
werk ‘supply of THE ‘ATHENEUM JOUR sub- 
11 be 14 thaler for three months; 3 thalers for six 

- rhs; and 6 for twelve. 


lers to be sent direct to Lupwie Denicke, Leipzig, Germany. 








OTICE.—Forthcoming NEW METRO.- 
POLITAN DAILY NEWSPAPER.—Mr. HORACE ST. 

pom! finds it impossible to answer all Communications in 
detail.—Letters addressed to Crown Hill, Norwood, will be filed. 





ITERARY RESEARCH.—A Reader at the 
Museum Library will procure various Information, Ex- 
racts, &c. on very moderate Terms.—M.A., care of T. Allen, 
ane, 432, Suston- road, W. 


LfTrBBARY OCCUPATION may be obtained 
by a Gentleman or Lady of Scientific Attainments and 
Lite’ Experience who is prepared to assist an important under- 
taking by an advance of 3501.—Address N. L., care of Mr. Free- 
man, 0 Fleet-street, E.C. 


WRITERS FOR THE PRESS.—An 

APPOINTMENT upon the Staff of a leading Liberal 

Journal IS OPEN. A brilliant and scholarly style, le, as well as 

political and journalistic experience, are essentials for the post, 
which is important as well as lucrative. Gentlemen really pos 

my. these qualifications may forward specimens of their ork 
-» at Messrs. Saunders Brothers, 104, London-wall, E.C. 











The Course of Instruction embraces Mathematics, Naterei 
Philosophy, Theoretic and Practical Chemistry, English, Classics, 
Foreign Languages, Practical eureering, Levelling, &c., Mecha- 
a and Free-hand Drawing, and Music. The Principal is assisted 

y Ten resident Masters. he position of the Establishment is 
Peatenral: Poy the advantages various and unusual. Attention is 
invited to the Prospectus, which may be had on application. 

The am HALF YEAR will COMMENCE on JULY 3ist. 


SHFORD HOUSE, MAIDSTONE. — This 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, established Twenty Years, 
and formerly conducted by, the Misses Green, has been my me 
to their Niece, Miss JREEN, and her Partner, who be; 
pains that the next half- -year will commence on Thurs sy, 
July 3 Terms and references on application.—A Residen 
= ah 











THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—NEW OCCA- 

SIONAL PUBLICATIONS.—CHROMOLITHOGRAPHY. 
‘The Burial of 8S. Cecilia,’ from a Fresco by Francia, at Bologna. 
Price, to Members, 16s., to Strangers, 21s. 

SCULPTU RE.—‘ Head of a Horse,’ from one of the Elgin 
Marbles, cast from a reduction by Mr. Cueverton. Price to 
Members, in superfine plaster, 10s., in rough plaster, 78. 

24, Old Bond-street, W. 





Gssaiee “CROSS HOSPITAL, 
WEST STRAND. 
Ata emig Hn? the Council, Wednesday, July 2, 


U ART, Esq., Vv .P., in the chair, 
The following communication was made to the Meeting :— 
St. Martin’s-lane, June 26, 1862. 

Dear Sir,—I have the pleasure to acquaint you that, approving 
of the regulation of the Charing Cross Hospital, which admits of 

rsons dedicating and endowing a bed in ke Hoopti I have added 
b the permanent endowment fund of the — the sum of 

1,0001. sterling, in the purchase of 1, Government 
Three per Cent. Consolidated Stock, cas oy mothe as respects the 
Paw yy it is my desire should always continue in Government 

tock in the names of the Trustees of the Hospital; and that the 
periodical dividends accruing therefrom be appropriated to the 
maintenance of a bed, bearing my name, forthe constant reception 
during their cure of a succession of sick ‘and disabled poor persons 
who may be considered proper objects of relief as patients. 

In thus eet Identifying my self with a work of huma- 

nity and mercy i ave always taken great interest, I 
hope that others who ii “8. mei with prosperity may, in grati- 

to the Author of all Good, be induced to realize in a similar 

manner, while life and health are spared to them, their charitable 
intentions to their less fortunate fellow beings. 


am, dear Sir, yours tru 
Dr. Golding. EXANDER ROBB. 


It was unanimously Resolved, That —* best thanks of the 
Governors are due to Mr. Robb for his great liberality, and that 
their thanks be gratefully and omer acknowledged lor his bene- 
ae 5 and kindness in permanently endowing a bed at this 

ospita 

Reecived, That the generous and humane a inbentions expressed 
in Mr. Robb’s communication be carried into effect. 

JOHN ROBERTSON, Hon. Sec. 


ATIONAL MOVEMENT in ITALY.— 

J. SALE BARKER, Esq., will deliver TWO LECTURES, 

at the Marylebone Literar: aud Scientific eo on the 

d rege ae o' the NATIONAL MOVEMENT in 

the EVENINGS of THURSDAY, ‘the 7th and 24th 

Lecture tn commence each Evening at half-past 

oo scisely.—Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d.; Unreserved Seats and 
2 le ery. 


The “Proceeds of the Lectures to be devoted _to the Garibaldi 
Fund. Tickets to be had at Mr. Westerton’s Library, Knights- 
bridge; Mr. Effingham Wilson’s, Royal Exchange; %, e Maryle- 
bone e Institution, 17, Edwarde- street, “Portman-squa! 


HE LIBR RA RY co MPANY, LIMITED, 
for the Circulation of English, Foreign and Colonial 
Literature. 
Chairman—WILLIAM CONINGHAM, Esq. M.P. 
Single Subscription—HALF-A-GUINEA per Annum. 


Work of cuneeed, Sra is on any pretext whatever ex- 

cle ree iberat sum ply of R aM including 
ere is a liberal s ply 07 eviews an zines, nelu 

the ‘ Teves les Deux ply of, and other Foreign Publications "ot 

+ List of the Gon f 

of the Company’s Town and Country Depdts (for taking 

oy Subscriptions and Bed tee te Books), a Catalogue of Works 

By Terms, and all other information, will be sent 


Dostage free) on Sapones. 
FRANK FOWLER, 
Secretary. 








rder, 
Central Offices—25, Pall Mall, 





KETCHING PARTY for SWITZERLAND. 
K —Mr. SKINNER PROUT, (Member of the New Society of 
Painters in Water Colours,) being about to visit Switzerland, will 
be happy to make arrangements with any Gentleman who may 
feel inclined os profit bye his Sa chee experience. —Address 


HE Friends of a Younc GENTLEMAN, who is 
reading with his Tutor for the be ni versity ar are des jirous to 

fe Ag oe in the HOUSE of a MEDICAL GE EMAN, ina 
— locality, at, or near, the SEASIDE.—A Tieas stating 
terms, to GrorGE Kinnes R, Esq., 18, Southampton-row, ‘Russell- 


square, London. 
ADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by Miss 


CARBUTT, assisted by Professors from Manchester.—For 
terms and references, apply to Miss Carsutt, Heathside, Knuts- 
ford, Cheshire. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, near Henpon, N.W., 

will RE-OPEN, WEDNESDAY, July 30, 1862.—Appli- 

gytions for Admission or Prospectuses to the Rev. Dr. HvuRNDALL, 
Head-Master, or the Rev. Tuos. Rees, at the School. 


HURCH-ROAD, ST. LEONARDS-ON- 

SEA.—Miss DAVIS receives SIX YOUNG LADIES for 

Educational and Sea-side advantages.—References to friends of 
Pupils, and Prospectuses forwarded on application. 














before the 19th of July, to -square, Camden-to 
N.W. 





DUCATION in GERMAN Y.—Dr. Fiscuer, 
of Bonn-on-the-Rhine, RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER 
of PUPILS, between the ages of 7 and 16, for instruction in = 
the elements of a sound and fiberal education. Terms: for Pupils 
= the age of 12, 671. 108. per annum ; for Pianyove’ under that 
. per annum.—For particulars, Pr 
anpiy vby letter, pre-paid) to H. W. S., 16, Svartivalle Inn, Hol- 
rm, 








DUCATION in GERMANY.—ObpenrsTEIN, 
near Kreuznach, on the Rhine-Nahe —.— Dr. 0. 
SCHMID, Protestant "Minister and Director of. the Public 
Schools, RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS into 
his family. German, French and English Masters. Terms 
moderate. References of the highest character. Letters to Dr. 
Schmid to be addressed care of L. Keller, Esq., 88, Hatton-garden, 
where he may be seen daily between the hours of 11 and 2.—For 
particulars apply tothe Rev. Dr. Wintzer, King’s College, London. 


= GERMAN M.D., who has studied 
n Berlin, Vienna and Paris, is des irous of meeti it! 

an ENGLISH FAMILY TRAVELLING on the CONTINENT 

or elsewhere, whom he might accompany in the capacity of Sur- 

geon. Speaks gorse very well, and can have first-rate testi- 

monials from a cele ed Surgeon i in Berlin, with whom he was 

for some time p Be wenn -Surgeon. Or, he would be glad to accom- 

any a Young invalid ceatiomen. being willing to superintend 

fis Studies in Latin, at! thematics, German and French. 

—Apply, by letter only, to Ow. D., Messrs. Nicholas & James, Bow- 
lane, City, E.C. 


XERMAN, French, Italian. i -ALTSORUL, 
Author of ‘ First Soman, Reading: M. Philolog. 
, Prof. Elocution.—TWO LANGUAGES gS TAUGHT in thesaree 
pay or alternately, on + he same Terms as One, at the pupils’ or 
at his house. Each langu: nguage yee rae in his PRIVATE Lessons, and 
select CLASSES for Ladies and for 
ordinary pursuits of life, the Universities, ‘Army 
9, OLD BON D-STREET, PL 


W ALTHAMSTOW 
WALTHAMSTOW, 











and Civil Service 
CADILLY. 


HOUSE, 
ESSEX, N.E. 





Mr. EDWARD STEANE JACKSON, M.A. &c., begs to inform 
his Friends that he has REMOVED his School TO WALTHAM- 

STOW HOUSE, where he has accommodation for a larger number 
of Pupils. —Terms forwarded on application. 


DUCATION.—23, MARLBOROUGH- 
ROAD, ST. JOHN’S WOOD. MISS SHERWOOD, having 
VACANCIES for RESIDENT PUPILS in her Establishment 
will be happy to receive a few Young Ladies on whose moral and 
intellectual training, as oa - domestic comfort, she would 
bestow especial care and attent 
Professors of eminence attend | for the ag accomplishments, 
and a Parisian Gov erness resides in the hou 
U p can be given. 











. 2 270, Strand, W.C. 
SSISTANCE COMBINED WITH SELF- 
HELP.—A COURSE of EIGHT LESSONS in HEBREW 
will remove the ordinary difficulties of Self-Tuition, and enable 
the assiduous Learner to Translate with the stat of the Diction- 
ary. The a who has p “7 many ‘or Hebrew 








Mr. D. Nutt, 
270, Strand, where the matast 2 former Pupils a further par- 
ticulars, may be ascertained. 





ING EDWARD VI. SCHOOL, 
NORWICH. — The Rev. the Head-Master RECEIVES 
BOARDERS into the School- | «Tg which has recently under- 
gone considerable improvements. The Boarders are provided with 
rivate studies and separate sleeping compartments in the dormi- 
ries. There are several valuable Exhibitions and Prizes, and 
special advantages for Clergymen’s sons.—For terms and — 
ee rs apply to the Rev. Aveustus Jessorr, M.A., the School-house, 





LADY or TWO, if Sisters, can be received 

into the HOME of a Married Gentlewoman, who offers a 

most picturesque residence in one of the Western Counties, to- 

gether with ——_ comfort and musical society. Terms, 2002. 

r annum, or 1 each for two.—Address Mepicvs, care of T. 
Darrin, Esq., Messrs. Butler & Son, Fenchurch-street. 

A? LADY of considerable experience as a 

Vy “Ss SINGING of the PIANO in Private Fami- 

lies and Schoo ~ a few hours disengaged during the 


week. The pole ee references given from her present = 
— M. S., 44, Winchester-street, Eccleston-square, Pimlico, 








RIVATE TUTOR.—An Oxrorp GRADUATE 
and HARROVIAN is desirous of etetnins a TUTORSHIP 
in a Nobleman’s or Gentleman’s Family the Eton and 
aye summer holidays. The woop ek hes | hs ta, oxpersence 


uch t —For M.A, 
10, “Bedford: place, Bright 


LADY is anxious to RECOMMEND a 
meen INSTRUCTRESS, now resident in her family ; 
age 22 mpetent to teach German gr ly and 
tlonally, « and the Piano either to advanced or young Pupils; =e 
prefer an engagement with elder Pupils for German and d Musi ic, 01 
as Assistant-Governess where there is also an _——— one, or os 
Teacher of German, Music and N ework in a sc 
351. and washing.—Address, 2, Crake Hall, Bedale, Yorkshire." 


HE MEDICAL PROFESSION.—Ladies who 
may pk desirous of (qualifying themselves for the Medical 
fe informed that a concern 
the ‘prescribed course of ‘study and the oppertanitt ies at presen 
may be on app Miss Davis, 17, Cun- 























ningham- place, | N .W. 


OTICE.—ADAMS & FRANCIS, RAIL- 
WAY and GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 





ADVERTISEMENT AGENTS, by Appointment, for 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDES 
BRADSHAW'S HAgH ee 
THE NORTH-WES 
GREAT WESTER 
SOUTH-EASTERN 
NORTH LONDON t 

OFFICIAL 2 raf 


LONDON, 59, FLEET-9 
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GCHOOLM: ASTERS.—WANTED, a Scuoot- 
MASTER for the FOUNDLING HOSPITAL.— He must 
be of the Established Church, unmarried and without incum- 
brance, and above the age of twenty-five years. 
For further particu ars applioatic on to be made at the Secretary's 
Sundays excepted), between the hours of Ten and Three 
Candidates must transmit their letters of application 
i testimonials to the Secretary, at the Hospital, on or before 
Frida, 18th of July instant. : , 
a JOHN BROWNLOW, 


By order, 
_ duly 7th, 1862. __ Secretary. 


ENSINGTON. — To School Proprietors, 
Artists, and others.—TO BE LET, on LEASE, a large 
HOUSE, containing more than 20 rooms (three with n¢ rth aspect 
27 ft: 10 by 12 ft. 4), with water and iid on throughout; a large 
well-drained plz ayground 116 ft. b .; about 10 minutes walk 
of Exhibition and Kensington Museum.—Apply to Mr. Cuester- 
tox, Phillimore Estate Office, 21, Lower Phillimore-place, Ken- 
sington, W. 


FyUsAcesEs TH. — THREE 

LADIES are desired in a SCHOOL, 
training and teaching are based . 
struction, without the M 
Writing, 





more YOUNG 
in which the whole 
erms for in- 

’ aca h, German, 

and Singing, 40 Guineas a 
year ; a : r ors are in daily attendance 
as re “quired. » are 0 ses py abe Faney Reposi- 
tory, 2, Orange-place, Gacceaeak. near the Ri uilway Station’. 


SCHOLAR of extensive Archeological 

Knowledge wishes to form ‘7 « LASS for G - NTLEMEN 
about to Travel in Greece, Italy and the East. The Lectures, ten 
in number, would be on the Antic quities and ( oi of Greece, 
Italy, Egypt and Assyria Fee for the Course, For parti- 
culars, address H. R., Post Office, Great Russell. a Bedford- 
square, W.C. 


CLERGYMAN, 


School, who has resided « 


Head- Master of a » Gri ummar 

on the Continent and unders tands 
French and German, wishes to meet with a Pl 1 » accompany 
him on an Excursion to G ermany and Switzer! and during the 
month of August.—Address Rey. D. R., care of Messrs. Stanford, 
Charing Cross. 


YARIS EDUCATION.—A Widow 
intends spending a year, fr January 
to take charge of two or th YX st 
aged 16 and 17, for master ssons. The family will 
English Episcopalian Ch For terms, references 1 
ticulars, apply to A. A., care of Mr. Griffiths, Stationer, Ch ps 


DU CA FOr IN PAR [S 
CORNET, Rue de Chaillot, ¢ mps- fl ive 

limited a select PU PILS and 4 AR OU R BO. (RDE RS. 
Malle. de Cornet mz e seen, daily, 11, Upper Berkeley- 
street, Portman-squar » hours ‘of two anc 4 Ps >, — 
the 20th of July. Ronen e is kindly permitted to Re 
Emerton, D.D., Hanwell College, Midc ienex and to “Mr fred 
Dna Val, Prof sor of French, Pupil and Son-in-Law of the late 
Colart, Tutor to the Roy uf Children of France, 40, Gloue E = 
crescent, Regent’s Park, who will forward a Prospectus on appli- 
cation. 


DUCA TION IN 
AUGUST 3 nthe 
eoegey a 





Lady who 
1863, in Paris, wishes 
n her daughters 


— Memianeee * 


HANOVI 
, Glocksee-Stre 
Lt ersity « 


oR. —Dr. 


for whom, while 
studic , all the comforts a che 
Pupil are admitted to attend Divine ( 

sh Chapel. German in its purest ect 1 *rencl are 
made the media of conversation. Tert 
no extra whatever. References given to 
in London. 


PASTOR THIELE, Rector of Horporr, 
Magdeburg, Prussia, formerly He: vd-Master of a 
desires to RECEIVE into his F Kong FOUR or 
ILs, to be efficiently instructed in t man Lan guage, 
ion to the usual routine of a Classi c ad 
Terms, 42/. per annum. -Apply by letter to the care of 
Messrs, Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street, London 


the Hanoverian Li atic on 





near 


School, 
¥ 


highly canis. Married Lady, residing 
within twenty miles of L« mn, wishes to take the entire 
charge of one or two children — or otherwise). She 
accustomed to tuition, having bro up and edu¢ 1 a far 
of her own, and would bestow mi: ernal care on the h lth 
happiness of those entrusted to her, gee would be tre ated in al 
respects as her own 
Terms, eaeen e yen of age,... = ssi annum ; 
ove 
iatien of Felothes apa all extras, with he exception of medical 
to be paid quarterly in advance. 2 most satisfac- 
ce both given and required. Ac ldress ‘to li. F., Post- 
uvestock Heath, near Romford, Essex. 


ONOGRAMS. eae _E.—Also, 
B, C and D. Pri i to Subscriber 
Engraver and. Printer, 8, Gree n- strect, Leicester-square. —__ 


YELESCOPE.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, a 

5-feet ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE, 4 er aperture, 

with finder, steadying rods, reducing cap, land and astronomical 

eye-pieces, 25- 450 Bonet a A good instrument, in excellent con- 

i 2 36l.- neh Aehromatic, brass mounted, 
DAY NST t MES é 


astronomical eye-piece, 
-App ly to Pp rofessor a. 


‘T. wi 
, Post-office, 
lag E LATE en CONSORT.— Messrs 
[ASON & CO. have just published a remarkable fine F 
length PORTR. AIT of the late PRINCE CONSORT. 
Photograph was taken in July last, the last time his Royal High- 
ness sat for a portrait, and was specially selected by himself for 
publication. Price 5s. I: ison & Co, 7, Amen-corner, London ; 
and all Print and Book Seller 
MPERIAL HOTEL, G R EAT MALVI ERN 
—The Public is hereby informed that the IMPER TAL 
HOTEL will be OPENED in JULY, for the RECEPTION] of 
VISITORS 
Families and gentlemen ms ay have suites of, or single, apart- 
ments, at a fixed charge per day, including attendance, either at 
the public breakfast, table-d’héte, tea, supper, or privately. 
A wholesale wine and spirit establishment for the sale of wines 
and beverages of the highest class will be attached to the Hotel. 
Warm, cold, vapour, douche, running Sitz and shower Baths 
will be obtainable o ae times in the Hotel, a portion of which is 
set apart for these B: 
wi eae carriages rand post-horses will be provided from the 


Parts A, 


BaRCLAY, 


bl. 10s. Nottingham. 


‘A covered way will conduct the V isitors direct from the railway 
Platform to the Hotel. GEORGE CURTIS, Manager. 


pub slishe rd in any form will be accepted. 





NCIENT 
P &e.—Mr. C. R. TAYLOR, Monrac UE-STREET, RUSSELL- 
Square, respectfully announces tha att ne has an extensive Collec- 
tion of the above articles for selection on moderate terms. Also, 
fine Proofs and Pattern Pieces, Cabinets, Numismatic Books, &c. 
Articles can be forwarded to % ly part of the ¢ ountry for inspec- 
tion. Coins, &c. bought or exchanged, and every inform: Soon 
given in reply to communications addressed as above. Attem 
daily from 10 a.m. 
ONDON LIBR ARY, 12, St. James’s-square, 
S.W.—The following are the TERMS of ADMISSION to 
this LIBRARY, which contains 80,000 Volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various Languages : Subscription 31. a 
year, or 27. ear, with ae fee of 61.; Li ife Membership, 261. ; 
Catalouue, 7s éd. FIFTE Volumes are allowed to Country, 
and TEN to Town Members. Reading-Room open from 10 to 6. 
Prospectus on application. 


Se PERIOR CHEAP BOOKS.—SURPLUS 
COPIES of Motley’s Dutch Republic Whately’s Essays 
and Addr ~Aids pas F: aith—Replies to ays anc Ws 
Mrs. Delany’s Life—Galton’s tion Tourists—and ms any other 
Books, are now ON SALE at I .L’S LIBRARY, at greatly 
reduced prices. Catalogues gratis.—Bull’s Library, 19, Holles- 
street, Cavendish-square. 


MICROSCOPIC 








OBJECTS, DIATOMACES, &e. 

M R. SAMUEL STEVENS, Natural History 
Agent, 24, Bloomsbury-street, London, has on SALE OB- 

JECTS neatly mounted for MICROSCOPIC’ EXAMIN ATION. 

The price is 10s. 6d. per dozen, packed in racked boxes, conta 

one or two dozen. Printed Lists sent on application as above. 

Post. Office Orders to be made payable at the High Holborn Office. 


THOPOG RAPHY and COUNTY HISTORY. 

_ —A NEW CATALOGUE is now ready of a Valuable Col- 
lection of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, including a beautiful 
assemblage of COUNTY HISTORIES, some on large paper. 
Sent by post on reveipt of a stamp. Upnan& Beer, 46, New Bond- 
street, London, W. Librz aries purchased. 


MUPIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


or three Famili 
ri pesonn: So; Ses exten i 





reig ghbourhood may unite in One 

and obtain the best Works 

P hilosopt ny, Travel and the 
higher class of Fiction, appear. 

Lists of the princip: al ‘New Works and New Editions at present 
in circulation, with Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for 
Sale, will be forwarded, postage free, on application 

Cuarctes Epwarp Mvupre, New Oxford-street, and King-street, 
Che », London; Cross-street, Mancheste and New-street, 
Birmingham. 


MUDIE’S 
yu oucDTES 


ASSORTED LIBRARIES. 
selected from C. E. 


*k, with a view to 
Seaside Libraries, 
, and the smaller 
Literary Institutions, F f usual. Lists, with 
‘erms of Subscription, will be sent on application. 
CHARLES E DWARD » Mui DIE, New Oxtord- stre¢ ot, London. 


CHEAP BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
PURCHASERS of BOOKS for PUBLIC or 


PR 4 AT E LIBRARIES are recommended to obtain C. E. 
MUDIE’s L f Surplus Copies of Recent Works withdrawn 
from his L in rary for Sale. This List comprises many of the best 
Books of the vast and present seasons, cut and uneut; also, a 
selection of W wks, well bound, and adapted for Presents and 


Libr raries are 


s Epwarp Mep 
Le mdon ; 
B irming! 1am. 


Nev ELE PET ES WANTE D.—The ADVERTISER 


STORIES, for which, if suit- 
is willing _ and 207. respective ly. Length a 
secc ndary element; e longest should be within the limits of 
one-vo lume story. The Ac nei ser will also treat on 
for the Copyright of a Two-Volume or Three- Volume 
y >, Supernatural and Juve- 
s which has been already 
The successful writers 
will be entitled to ascertain any particulars they wish to know 
before becoming bound to aecept an offer. Authors’ names, 
when desired, will be held in strict confidence: no responsibility 
ed concerning MSS. in transmission. One month at lez ast 

or the consideration of a tale.— Address ‘‘ADVERTISER,’ 

care of Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C 


YOMPLETE SET FOR SALE.—THE 

4 ABHEN 4 EUM, Samual of Literature, Science and Fine 
A te from its commencement in i828 to end of 1860; 
33 ot ‘ito h alf ¢ ulf gilt, neat and unifo orm set price 107. 103, 

*, > sets, particularly of the early volumes are very 


, New Oxford-street 
Cross- street, Manchester ; 


, and King-street, 
and New-street, 


>; and nothi 





illis & Sotheran, Booksellers, 136, Strand. 


= was NTED, A PEN.”—See Atheneum for 
Tune 21.—PERRY & CO. beg to call the attention of 
the Publie to the fact of their having purchased the Patent 
for the ATHE BU! M PEN, which they can now supply at the 
following price 
The Athenzeum Pen ae os a i it ; each. 
Ditto, without tongue os es oe os el » 
Ditto, gold niband hard point . ie 6 
Ditto, ditto, ditto, without ton: sue. oe 0 
Ditto, ditto. ditto, = aula ee 2 6 
Ditto, all gold and hard point .. ; 5 0 
The usual allowance to the vende. 
37, Red Lion-square, and 3, Cheapside, 


London. 
FROM ONE PENNY EACH. 


& CO”S ORTHODACTYLIC, 
CHILDREN’S PENHOLDER. 


PERRY 


FROM ONE SHILLING EACH. 

& CO."S UNION GOLD PEN. 
FROM TWOPENCE EACH. 

PEERY & CO.’S SOLID INK PENCILS. 


Sold by all Stationers. 
Wholesale, 37, Red Lion-square, and 3, Cheapside, London. 


PE RRY 


and MODERN COINS, MEDALS, 





E COMMERCIAL, ENGINEERING an and 
SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, beautifully situate near C] 
This School offers a thoroughly sound English Education 
her with instruc tion in the Modern L: unguages and Classic” 
n the Upper Classes particular attention is given to My athe 
matics, ( worst y. ee sip and Drawing. 
1e Specia Class for the study of Engineering is recogni 
“ efficient ” by the Secretary of State for India. Snized ag 
The Buildings and Grounds are extensive. 
Pupils at the time of admission should be not less than hine 
years of age. Each has a separate sleeping ¢ apartment. 
Apply to the Rey. Axtaur Rice, College, Cc hester. 


HOTOGRA PHIC 


hester, 


PRINTING for “Book 

Illustration, &e, —RUSSELL SEDGFIELD & FRANCIS 

/ELIOT, Park-r Norbiton, 8.W. Terms on application, 
Bstimn: ates given for le arRe qua antities for public: ution. 


ABT-STUDIES AND PORTRAITS 
TAKEN BY 
0. G. REJLANDER, 
AT 
5, HAYMARKET, LONDON. 


yo. al “ARTISTS and AMATEURS.—O. G. Rr. 
NDER invites an inspection of his PHOTOGRAP le 
ART- ST * DIES, and begs to inform them that they may 
Studies from Nature after their own Sketches by letter or px -Tsonat 
tion to him.—5, He .ymarket, London. 
NEW BATH THEA" rR E.—ARCHITECTS 
are invited to furnish PLANS fora NEW THEATRE at 
sath, on the site of the old one. Information may be obtained 
from ‘the Hon. Secrets ;, Messrs. Mant, Maule & Robertson, and 
Mr. Powell, 2, Wood-st Premiums of Twenty and Tep 
Guineas will be given for first and second Plans not accepted. 
SMALL but POWERFUL DOUBLE 
GLASS, alike serviceable at the Theatre, Exhibition, Races 
or Sea-side, has just been made by CALLAG H AN, of 
street, and will prove one of the most acceptab ie 
country friends. Although the magnifying power is gre: € 
little Glass may be worn round the neck as a pair of double-hand 
— The price is but 30s., with cas ; 
of Post- _ e Order, b: 


‘THE DEFE Ne E Ss. 


TAVAL and COMMERCIAL DOCKS on 
EI A Letter addressed to JOHN L a: D, 
yy by J. ABERNETHY, Baq., CE 


Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 
Wareing Webb. And all Booksellers. aa 
MONTE VIDEO AT THE “XHIBITION. 
| IVER PLATE EMIGRATION.— 
a isitors shouk i examine the extraordinary Specimens ‘ 
MEA WHEAT, WOOL, HIDE TALLOW, WOuDS 
ES, M ETALS, MINERALS, and other proc ducts f 
on of the R PLATE 
33 of British Emigrants are now 
on Ser of two stamps, 
ATION, Parliament-street, idon. 
Consuls on in the U nited Kingdom. 


NHE J D's PRAC’ Tic AL 
INSTRU Cc TIONS for NK MAN ae MENT, with De 
scriptive and Priced List, 162 pages and 101 Engravings, post free 
for twenty-one stamps. ~"Apy ply ge to W. AD rorD Lui YD, ort 
land-road, Regent’s P: ark, London, V 
“ Many manuals have been published upon aquari “ but we 
confess we have seen nothing for practical uti lity like this. 
Era, ( Net. sr’ 1860. — 


] OOK BIN DING—in the Moy. ASTIC, GROLIER, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles, in the most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
Snglish and Foreign Bookbinder, 
0, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 


\ ORING, ENGRAVER and HERALDIC 
4 ARTIST, 44, —— HOLBORN, W.C.—Official Seals, 
Dies, Diplomas, Share, ( ‘ard-Plates, Herald Painting, and } - 
mental Br: asses, in Medizval and Modern Styles.—Crest Die, 78.: 
Crest on Seal or Ring, 8s.; Press and Crest Die, 153. ; Arms 
sketched, 2s. 6d., in Colours, 5s. Illustrated Price List post free. 
TMPROV ED_ TU RKISH BATHS.— 
These Spac ious, Airy, and Magnificent Baths, accommodating 

800 dai are open night and day (Sundays excepted). -ublic and 
Private Baths for Ladies and Gentlem *rices from ls. 6d 
upwards.—N.B. Baths for Horses.—Orie ntal Bath © ompany of 
London (Limited), VICTORL A-STREET, near the Station, 
Westminster. 


Re: AL 


Liverpool: 


ul 
lange and resp 

Descri Sg oe v 
MONTE VIDE 
and from the vi a ous V 








‘TU R KISH | BATHS, ‘Broowspunt. RY, 
BEST for GENTLEMEN (2s. 6d.). ONLY ONE for 

LADIES 33s. td.). ALWAYS READY, PU a ICand PRIVATE 

—26, QUEEN-SQUARE, RUSSELL-SQU ARE. 

*,* FROM 6 to9 p.m. ONE SHIL LING, yoo every luxury. 


I YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, SUD- 
BROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, Surrey. ” Physician, 
Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A. M.D. Edin. 
The TURKISH BATH on the Premises, under Dr. Lane's 
medical direction. Consultations in London at the City Turkish 
and Hydropathic Baths, 5, South-street, Finsbury, every Tuesday 
and Friday, between 1 and 4. 


\ IDLAND RAILWAY. — TOURIST 
4 TICKETS, at Cheap Fares, available for one calendar 
Month, are issued from the Midland Booking-Office, King’s Cross, 
and other principal Stations, to— 
SCOTLAND—Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stirling, Tonite, vention Ae 
IRELAND ~ Belfast, Portrush for Giant’s Causew 
LAKE DISTRICT— Windermere, Furness Aiba: Ulverstone, 
Coniston, Penrith, erage F Ingleton, &c. 
SEA-SIDE and BATH uACES— Scarborough, pune 
Filey, Bridlington, dlls Matlock, Buxton, &e. 
Programmes and full particulars oy be obtained at “ll the 
Company’s Sts ations and receiving ¢ 
Inquire at King’s Cross for tickets va Midland Railway. 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, 1862. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE to all Parts of the World.—Regularity, 
Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctualit y. 


rance, Belgium, Holland, Pra: ~— ‘ia, Dame, , Sweden, 
Austria, Switzerland, Sardinia, on hg ‘italy, 
Spain, Portugal, Southern Italy, ‘Adriatic. Seite onal Syria, 
Turkey, THRICE MONTHLY. 
Gibraltar, Malta, Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 


ASL 
Persia, India, Caren, Straits, Burmah, China, Japan, Manilla, 
Java, FORTNIGH 


FRICA. 

Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Eeyot A Aden, WEEKLY. 

West Coast, Madeira, St Ascension, Cape, Algoa Bay, 
Natal, Mauritius, Madagascar, MONTHLY. 

AMERICA. 

Tnited States, New Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. 

Havana, Tampico, arice Carthagena, Honduras, Bahamas, 
Brazil, Buenos Ayres, River Plate, MONTHLY. 

West Indies. N. _ FO RINTG eee British Columbia, 

Scotia, Bermuda, FO. 
—_ STRALASIA. 
Sydney, Melbourne, A velaide, King George’s Sound, Swan 
River, Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY. 

Shipping in ali its branches by fleetest Clippers, and Screw 
Steamers. Beg ages Engaged aggage Shipped, ee 
mie test Dass of Registry and Tariffs peply at at 33, 
Reg 13 street, 8. Wi ; Chaplin’s, Regent-circus, W. ;150, Leaden 

reet, » 

. ‘ WHEATLEY & CO., late WAGHORN. 
Established 26 Years. 


[Posen & CO., Boox- Trape A AUCTIONEERS, 
BOSTON, UNITED STATES. 


The Subscribers, chosen by the Publishers of Beaton to conduct 
» Trade Sales in that city, respectfully solicit consignments of 
ty wks and other Literary Property, either for their regular Sales 
during the business season, or the Autumn Trade Sales in 
August. Refer to— 
Triibner & Co., London. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 





Sales by Auction 
Very Choice and Rare Books. 


i ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
I WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
= orks illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUC MON, 
their House, No. 13 (late 3), Wellington-strect, Strand, W.C., 
= THURSDAY, July 17, and two following days, at 1 o'clock 
recisely, & Choice ASSEMBLAGE of BOOKS, comprising a 
Jaluable Selection of Works in the Greek, Latin, Italian and 
other Languages, including most rare Editions of Scarce and 
Curious Volumes—Offices of the Romish Church—Books of Hours 
and other Me erg ne Treatises on the Game of Chess—Rare 
jorks relating tv America—I mportant Books in Standard English 
Literature —Choice Works on Architecture, ( ‘ostume and Genealogy 
—Books of Engravings, Facetie, &c., chietly in beautiful Bindings 
by the best Foreign and English Artists. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had on receipt of 
two. sti amps. 





The highly distinguished Libri Collection. 
i ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & nage 


WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works illustrative of the agg Arta, will St LL by NUCTION, 
at their House, No. 13 (late Wellington-street, Strand, on 
FRIDAY, July 25, and three following days (Sunday excepted), 
The RESERVED and MOST VALUABLE PORTION of the 


LIBRI COLLECTION, 


Containing the most extraordinary assemblage of Ancient Manu- 
scripts and Printed Books ever submitted for sale, many with 
ornamented covers in ivory, metal, silver gilt, and enriched with 
enamels, antique cameos and precious stones, executed from the 
sixth to the thirteenth century. 


SEVERAL UNKNOWN BLOCK-BOOKS. 
Also a large Collection of 
CAPITAL ANCIENT DRAWINGS, 
by Leonardo da Vinci, Raffaello, Michel Angiolo Buonarotti, 
Guercino, &e 
Together with the most extraordinary Collection of 
HISTORICAL ORNAMENTED BINDINGS, 

executed for Pope Leo X., Maioli, Card. Madruccio, P. G. Orsini, 
Mecenate, Pope Pius V., Saincte Maure, Grolier, Diane de Poi- 
tiers, Mary Tudor Queen of France, and ge ey Duchess of 
Suffolk, Sir Robert Dudley Earl of Leycester, &c. &. ; the whole 
in the most perfect state of preservation as may be seen in the 
fac-similes of the bindings executed in gold, silver and colours, 
given by M. Libri in his magnificent work, entitled Inedited 
Monuments relating to the History of the Bibliopegistic and other 
Ornamental Arts. 

Catalogues are nearly ready. 


The Magnifice nt Library of the late MISS RICHARDSON 
CURRER, of Eshton Hall, Yorkshire.—Ten Days’ Sale. 


a ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
- WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works of Art, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 
(late 3), Welling gton-street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
July 30, and nine following days Sunday excepted), at 1 o'clock 
precisely each day, 


The PRINCIPAL PORTION of this CELEBRATED 
LIBRARY, 


Comprising, among other Works of distinguished rarity and 
interest, Coverdale’s Bible, first edition, and other rare Versions 
of the Holy Scriptures—Chronicle of England, printed at St. 
Albans, on vellum—Higden’s Polycronicon, by Caxton and Tre- 
veris—Capgrave, Legenda Angliw, by Wynkyn de W orde—Early 
Pieces, by Tyndale, Frith and other Reformers—The Gospels in 
Anglo-Saxon, by Day—Parker, De Antiquitate Ecclesie Britan- 
nice, original edition — First Edition of King Edward VIth’s 
Prayer- Bo Gawin Douglas’s Translation of Virgil, by Copland, 
and other early Poetical Volumes—Shakspeare’s Plays, third edi: 
tion— Holland’s Basiliologia and Hero-ologia — Homeri Opera, 
editio princeps—Important Series of Works in English History, 
Chronicles — Antiquarian Publications of T. Hearne — Holme’s 
Academy of Armory—Milles’s Theater of Honor, large paper— 
Anderson’s House of Yvery—Lord C oningsby’s Manor of Marden, 
and other privately-printed Works—Early Voyages—Books relat- 
ing to America—Superb Collection of Works on Natural History, 
including Mr. Gould’s magnificent series on Ornithology—Dr. 
Dibdiu’s Bs l -known Bibliographical and Picturesque Publica- 
tions a of lendid Manuse gees anetnting a very fine [llumi- 
“oes 1 Bow 3ible—Books of He Jriginal Visitation of the 
ounty of York by Sir W. Dasaes respondence of Lord pie 
relating to Border History in the Time of Henry VIII uto- 
graph Letters of Royal and Illustrious Personages—C “= Set ‘and 
Hindoo Drawings of the highest class, &c. 
Jatalogues are now ready, and may be had on receipt of twelve 
Postage-stam ps. 





| The Choice Cabinet of Coins of the late MISS RICHARDSON 


CURRER, of Eshton Hall. 


eee S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 

KINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works of Art, will SELL a7 AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 
(late a Wellington-street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, August ll, 
the CABINET of COINS of ct, tthe late MISS RICHARDSON 
CURRE f Ro: 


ER: choi man Family ween 
Early British Kingsof Nectnasberiand, ae Monarchs, an 
interesting Pieces in the different Metals, from the period of the 
Conquest to the a of George IV. 
Catalogues are preparing. 


Photographic Apparatus, Electricals, Marble Chimney 
Pieces, dc. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Room, 38, re street, Cov Me parien, 

on FRIDAY, Jul oly at half- ly, a MIS 
LAN EOUS ABSSE BLAGE, consisting of Photographic Appara- 
tus, Air-Pumps, Electricals, Portrait Albums, Books, Plated 
Articles, Jewellery, Sewing Machine. “Microscopes, Te lescopes, 
seventeen lots of Marble Chimney Pieces, many of them very 
elegant, and a variety of other items. 
1 La: ae be viewed the day prior and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
ogues 











Museum of Natural and other Curiosities, Parroquets, Prize 
‘anaries and Cages, Minerals, Fossils, &c. 


h\ R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
& TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Cov ent garden, 
on TUESDAY, July 15, at half- a 12 precisely, a MUSEUM of 
NATURAL and OTHER CURLOSITLES, consisting of scarce 
Fish, Animals, Horns, Weapons, Models of Canoes, and various 
Implements from the South Seas, New Zealand, India, Xe. ; a few 
lots of very Choice Live Canaries and other Birds, many of which 
have taken first prizes at the Crystal Palace shows ; : cmc a few 
Minerals and Fossils, and a variety of Miscellaneous item: 

, — AA, viewed the day prior and morning of Sale, a Cata- 
ogues 


To Book Societies and others forming Libraries.—Modern 
Circulating Library of 50,000 Volumes, removed from the 
Gresham Library, Cheapside. 


M®. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 
his New Rooms, 2, Chancery-lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, 
a y Jt and three following days, at half-past 12, (by ordet 
Proprietor, retiring from business), the MOT DER 
Cun ATING LIBRARY, removed from “ The Gresham Library 
Cheapside, comprising about 50,000 Volumes of the Best W orks 
of Fiction, Standard Historical and other Books, Biographies of 
Distinguished Persons, Voyages and Travels, Scientific Works 
&c., that have appeared during the last ten years, including all 
the most recent Publications. Aine, the Stock of New Books, 
Juvenile and Elementary Works, 
To be viewed, and Catalogues forwarded on application. 
Very Choice Books—Unique Works of Caxton and Pynson. 
Seven Days’ Sale. 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 
i tioneers of Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at aa House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. (west side}, on MON: 
DAY, July l4 a Gailewim oe an extensive and Very inter- 
esting COLLE ON f BOO KS, in most egg rege sy of 
Literature, es saa oun 3 © ounty Histor. ry, Gensaioay, 
Biography and Literary History—finely-illustrated Works and 
sumptuous Books of Prints ; 

An extensive Collection of Books and Tracts illustrative of the 
Topography of London and its Environs, its Early History, 
Manners and Customs—very numerous rare — relative 
the Great Plague in 1665 and the Fire in 1666, 

Most interesting Collection of Bibliography > Comipeabua a very 

valuable assemblage of Sale Catalogues from the earliest auctions 
to the present time—very remarkable Collections from Early 
Sopepepets, Ephemere, &. The whole in the most choice con- 

i 








Many of the Books present examples of rare and beautiful old 
bindings, with others exhibiting the choicest work of Mr. F. Bed- 
ford, Messrs. Wright, Mr. Riviere, Mr. Stamper and others. 

Also (from another collection), a volume of early- -printed Theo- 
logical Tracts, including — Works by W. Caxton an 
Pynson—Vicars’s England’s Worthies, 1ei—Tonne Reed’s MS. 
Chronology of the English Stage, 1702-85, &c. 

—— on seeks “ss am stamps. 


Price ONE ames tags 


MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. 
Bi Edited by DAVID MASSON. 
No. XXXIII. for JULY, 1862. 
Contents. 
I. THE FREE WEST. By Our Special Correspondent in 
America. 
Louisville to Cairo. 
Racine City. 
On the Prairie. 
Up the Mississippi. 
The Capital of the North-West. 

. THE REAL WORLD OF BERKELEY. 
Fraser, of Edinburgh. 

. VINCENZO; +A SUNKEN ROCKS. By John Ruffini, 
Author of ‘Lorenzo Benoni,’ * Doctor Antonio,’ &c. 
Chap. VI. The Day after a Frolic. VII. Beginning of 
the Experiences of a Raw Recruit. 

. STEPS OF A STATESMAN. By W. Skeen. 

. FIVE-AND-THIRTY. By Arthur J. Munby. 

yI. RAVENSHOE. ng ans Kingsley, Author of ‘ Geoffry 
Hamlyn.’ Chap. 1 The Allied Armies advance on 
Ravenshoe, LAV a ys eaeumn puts the finish- 
ing Touch on his Great Piece of Embroidery. LXVI. 
Gus and Flora are Naughty in Church, and the whole 
Business comes to an End. 
. LEIGH HUNT'S POETRY. 
7 Boze RAPHY FOR TRAV ome AND TOUR- 
STS. By Professor Pole, F.R.S 

° Prney EVENING ON 
LINGTON. 

“ a HISTORY OF A HOSPITAL. By the Author 

* John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

a ° ISIT TO MARSTON MOOR, May, 1862. 

man Merivale. 


.I. If. Ill. IV. and V. are now ready, 
handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. each. 
MACMILLAN & CO. Cambridge; 
And 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, 


Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railway 
Stations. 


By Professor 


THE PIER AT BUR- 


By Her- 


MHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
iy. No. CCXXXYV., will be published on WEDNESDAY, 16th 


Contents. 
I. THE EXPLORERS OF AUSTRALIA. 
II. WELLINGTON’S SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES. 
IIL SIR G. C. LEWIS'S ASTRONOMY OF THE 
ANCIENTS. 
IV. EARL STANHOPE’S LIFE OF PITT. 
V. TROYON’S LACUSTRINE ABODES OF MAN. 
VI. WEBER'S GLEANINGS IN GERMAN ARCHIVES. 
VII. IRON: ITS USES AND MANUFACTURE. 
VIII. REMAINS OF MRS. RICHARD TRENCH. 

IX. DOLLINGER ON THE TEMPORAL POWER. 
London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 
THe QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCXXIII., will be published NEXT WEEK. 

Jontents. 





I. THE BRUNELS. 
II, DEAN HOOK’S ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. 
III. SUSSEX. 
IV. VOLUNTEERS AND NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
V. MODERN POETRY—DRYDEN TO COWPER. 
VI. INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
. SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
. THE CHURCH AND BICENTENARY MOVEMENT. 
x J ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Just published, price 6s., the 
ATIONAL REVIEW. No. XXIX, 


Contents. 
I, FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 
II. M. RENAN'’S TRANSLATION OF JOB. 
III. THE ROMAN INDEX OF FORBIDDEN BOOKS. 
IV. THE GROWTH OF THE EARLY ITALIAN POETRY. 
V. BAXTER AND OWEN. 
VI. MODERN LATIN VERSE. 
VII. POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS PHASES 
ROMAN QUESTION. 
VIII. THE SLAVE POWER AND THE SECESSION WAR. 
IX. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READ- 
ING SOCIETIES. 
AES ___ Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


ASHION ABLE PROMENADES. — These 

musing Illustrations are now appearing in LONDON 
SOCIETY. Monthly. One Shilling. A New Volume begins with 
this m month’s Number. 


NGRAVING BY PHOTOGRAPHY. —An 
Article on the New Process of Mr. Paul Pretsch, with 
Specimens executed by him, appears in the JULY NUMUER of 
the GENTLEMAN’ $ MAGAZ LINE (price 2s. 6d.); together with 
Papers on the International Exhibition—the Loan Museum at 
South Kensington—Archeology in Sussex—Cornish Churches— 
Literal Extension and Translation of Domesday Book—Preser- 
vation of Roman Remains, &c.: also full Reports of the lroceed- 
ings of the Society of Antiquaries and other Learned Bodies— 
Correspondence on Teutonic Antiquities, St. Augustine’s Abbey, 
Canterbury, Minster, Thanet, &c.—Reviews, Monthly Intelli- 
gence, Obituary, Births, Marriages and Deaths, Markets, &c. 
ondon: J. H. & J. Parker, 377, Strand. 


NHE CIVIL ENGINEER and ARCHI- 
TECT'S JOURRAL, for JULY, price 2s., with high! 

finished Plates and mi Woodcuts, contains: Notices of the 
Departments of Machinery and also of French Engineering and 
Building in the Internatio: Exhibition, 1862 (to be continued) 
—The yal eros Wren wo val of Foreign Publications—Nu- 

merous E: ing and A 1 icles—Reviews, &c. 

Free b: by eo for one year for 24s. 
Registered for —— abroad. 

The Annual Volume is now read 
Office : 13, Warwick-court, Holborn, on 
Booksellers. 


NGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL for Jv ULY. 


a. this be Madness, yet there’s Method in it. Part II. 
ady Hester Stanhope. Part II. 
The Cultivation of Female Industry in Ireland. By Mrs. Meredith. 
A Vision. By Sophia May Eckley. 
German Literature. No. 
On the Education of Pauper Girls. By Mary Carpenter. 
Annals of Needlewomen: Anne and her Sister. By Ellen Barlee. 
The Balance of Public Opinion in regard to Woman’s Work. By 
ssie A. Parkes. 
To my Cousin Laurence at Melbourn 
Notices of Books: St. John’s Borneo—Books of the Month. 
Open Council. 
Passing Events. 
Office, 19, Langham-place.—W. Kent & Co. Paternoster-row. 


ANADIAN NATIVE OIL: its Story, its 
Uses, and its poe. ure ith some Account of a Visit to the 

Oil Wells. Price 6d.; post free, 8d. 
“ie Ashby & Co. 79, King Ww illiam- -street, City. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo., with Atlas in folio, 30s. 
[*4 LIAN IRRIGATION: a Report on the 


Agricultural Canals of Piedmont and Lombardy, addressed 
to the Hon. the Directors of the East India Company. With an 
Appendix, containing a Sketch of the Irrigation System of North- 
ern and Central India. By Lieut.-Col. BAIRD SMITH, U.B., 
Bengal oe 

. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 11. 4s. 


+ Trl 
HE PRINCIPLES of DIVINE SERVICE; 

or, an Inquiry concerning the True Manner of U nderst: wile 
ing and Using the Order for sictee and Evening Prayer, ar nd 
tor the Administration of the Holy Communion in the E 
Chureh. By the Rev. PHILIP FREEMAN, M.A. 
Thorveston, Site bal Exeter, and Examining Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Exe’ 

The concluding eaten, ‘on the Order for the Holy Comm onion, 
just published, besides its proper subject, enters incidentally into 
most of the creat religious questions of the day; as Atonement, 
Sacrifice, the Origin of the Sabbath-day, &c. 

For those who have Vol. 1. the price of Vol. IL., with Introduc- 
tion, will be 14s. ; without the Introduction, 8s. 


OF THE 











rice 268. 6 
on. Ser tiiea by all 

















Oxford and London; J. H. & Jas. Parker. 
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GYPTIAN PHOTOGRAPHS.—A great 
4 of Views from Egypt and Nubia (large size), at 2s. 6d. 
OGARTH, 5, Haymarket. 


ry HE SOCIAL SCIENCE REVIEW.— 
July 12, 1862.— Price 3d. 

Contents: Occupation and Health—The Census of Scotland— 
Good Taste—Our Educational Extras—Report of National Asso- 
ciation— Poisonous Fishes—The Day ‘including Marriage Law in 

tland, Poisoned Prawns, Enforced Education, Election Ex- 
penses, and other Articles of public interest’. 

Office—10, WHITEFRIARS-STREET, FLEET-STREET. 


Sold by all Newsvenders in Town and Country. 





“Just pr published, in 1 vol. square 12mo. pp. 90, cloth, price 32. 6d. 


IRST LESSONS in the MAORI LAN- 
GUAGE, witb a Short VOCABULARY. By W. L. WIL- 
LIAMS, B.A. 
Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d. 352 pages, the Fourth Edition of the 
DINBURGH HIGH SCHOOL FRENCH 
CONVERSATION-GRAMMAR. 
This Grammar was only published last September, and three 
Editions have already been sold! 
Also, price 3s. 
KEY to the EXERCISES. 
Also, price 3s. 6d. 332 pages, the Ninth Edition of the 
EDINBURGH HiGH SCHOOL FRENCH 
READER. 
Also, price 3s. the Third Edition of the 
EDINBURGH HIGH SCHOOL FRENCH 
MANUAL of CONVERSATION and COMMERCIAL Se 
SPONDENCE. By C. H. -CHNEIDER, F.E.1.S. M.C.P., 
French Examiner to the Educational Institute of Bootland. 
From Professor MAX MULLER, of the University of Oxford. 
“Oxford, January 27, 1862. 

“ Dear Sir,—I have had real pleasure in examining your French 
Grammar. The system you have adopted is well calculated to 
impress each rule, and its application, on the mind of the pupil. 
The book is well arranged, and bears clear traces of being. one 
work of an experienced teacher and a thoughtful mind our 
* French Reader’ forms a useful companion to your Grammar.— 
Yours sincerely, : 

“MAX MULLER.” 

“C. H. Scunemper, Esq.” 

From Monsieur WATTEZ, go of French in King’s College, 


OL: 
= pe. Ly en a os simple, clair, et a la portée de tout éléve qui 





t pen. Soyez que je me ferai un 
Feritable plaisir de recommander votre Grammaire, et de m’en 
servir moi-méme. J’ai parcouru votre ‘ Reader’ avec plaisir; je 
le trouve parfait. Je ne laisserai échapper aucune occasion ij 
” en servir et de le recommander. 

* A Specimen-copy of either of these Books will be sent by 
the Author, to Teachers only, on receipt of thirty postage-stamps ; 
or iy ey pages will be sent free, a application to the Author, 

t Claremont-street, Bg oe apy 
dinburgh: A. & C Black + ~*~ Bell & Bradfute. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; and Ww Whittaker & Co. 





In crown 8vo. price 78. 6d. 


GRAVENHURST; 


Or, THOUGHTS ON GOOD AND EVIL. 
By WILLIAM SMITH, Author of ‘ Thorndale,’ &c. 
“*One of those rare books which, being filled with noble and 
henge thoughts, cour es an attentive and thoughtful peru- 
— Westminster Revie 
cour space will only vailew us to mention, in passing, the 
charming volume of subtle thought, expressed in a graceful trans- 
parent style, which the author of ‘Thorndale’ has just issued 
under the title of ‘ Gravenhurst ; or, Thoughts on Good and Evil.’ 
..We will simply recommend ev ery reader, fond of thoughtful 
writing on the moral papects of life, to carry ‘Gravenhurst’ with 
him into some delightful solitude.”—Cornhill Magazine. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 
In large 8vo. bound in cloth, price 89. 


THE RELATIVE VALUE 
oF 
ROUND AND SAWN TIMBER. 
SHOWN BY MEANS OF TABLES AND DIAGRAMS. 
WITH EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 


By James Rart, 
Land-Steward at Castle-Forbes. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London; 
Who have lately published :— 


Uniform with the above, 


THE BOOK OF THE FARM. By HENRY 
STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. 2 vols. royal 8vo. with Engravings. 
Price 3. half bound. 


THE BOOK OF FARM BUILDINGS: their 
Arrangement and Construction. By HENRY STEPHENS, 
F.R.S.E., Author of ‘The Book of the Farm,’ &c.; and 
ROBERT SCOTT BURN, Engineer. Royal 8vo. pp. 562. 
Illustrated with 28 Engravings on Copper and 1,017 Engray- 
ings on Wood. Half boand, ll. lls. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF FARM IMPLEMENTS and 
MACHINES. By JAMES SLIGHT and R. SCOTT BURN. 
Edited by HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. Royal 8vo. with 
875 Engravings. Price 21. 28. half bound. 


THE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. By CHartes 
eg 2 vols. royal 8yo. wigh 1,055 Engravings. Price 

78. half bound.—Each’ Volume sojd separately, viz., 

Vol. “¥ "ARCHITECTURAL and ORNAM MENT. AL, price 
9l.10e.—Vol. II. PRACTICAL GARDENING, price 11. 178, fid. 


THE FORESTER. By James Brown, Wood: 
Manager to the Earl of Seafield. Third Edition, aeatly 


enlarged, Royal 8vo. with Nyumerqus Engrayings on W: 
Price il. 108, half bound, “ 








“ The best abused production of the season.” 
London Review. 
This day is published, Second Edition, with Additions, price 1s. 
I ESCRIPTIVE HANDBOOK to the FINE- 
ART COLLECTION in the INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 


BITION 
By E. T. PALGRAVE. 

“ Good criticism is a most valuable help to those who work for 
themselves ; and we may here say that the more Mr. Palgrave’s 
Handbook is read and _ studied the greater will be the delight of 
the spectator in the gallery, and the profit he will derive. Itis a 
yy full of sound, original, suggestive criticism, and if we 

faults in it, we may readily — them where they are 
accompanied by so much that is g ny one with a taste for 
pictures, but no great knowledge of p wants to make this 
gallery, asiteasily may be made, the starting p tofan 
ance with English Art that shall aos “be wholly superficial, there 
is no way of his getting what he wants short of a long and 
laborious examination of the pictures, and in this examination 
he will find Mr. Palgrave's book will greatly help him.” 

Saturday Review, June 28, 1862. 

Macmillan & ~ Cambridge, and 23, Henrietta- street, Coven- 

garden, | London, V WC. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


———_—_ 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
This day, Second Edition, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. 348. 
NORTH AMERICA. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 

Author of ‘ The West Indies and the Spanish Main.’ 


“This book should be welcome, both for its subject and its 
author,—for this latest survey of the States is information on an 
engrossing topic, and it is information endorsed by a popular 
name. Mr. rollope promised himself that he stl, write his 
own book about the United States as the ambition of his literary 
life, irrespective of their recent troubles. The circumstance that 
he has seen them seething in the cauldron of revolution, though 
not part of his original design, adds immensely to the animation 
and interest of the result. Danie: June 11. 


MR. CARLYLE'’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
In demy 8vo. with Portrait and Maps, Vol. III. 20s. 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE 
SECOND, 


Called FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 








In 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


MARIETTA: a Novel. 


By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
Author of * La Beata,’ &. 


“Mr. Trollope has excelled himself in ‘ Marietta." It is 
charming book. re not only for its exquisitely serine 
and accurate pictures of Italian life in town and city, but still 
more for its admirable delineations of character. 


It is Mr. 
Adtighie Trollope’s best novel.”"—Press. 


FRANCA gyri NEW 
post 8vo. 


THE ROYAL ENGLISH and FOREIGN 


CONFECTIONER: 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE ART OF CONFEC- 
TIONERY IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
By CHARLES ELME FRANCATELLI. 
With numerous Illustrations in Cromo-lithography. 
[In a few days. 
MR. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON; 
Or, CITY LIFE IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
Ln a few days. 


WORK. 


In post 8vo. 108. 6d. 


ROADS AND RAILS; 


And their Practical Influence on Human Progress, Past, Present 
and to Come. 


By W. BRIDGES ADAMS. 

“* A suggestive book on matters about which few men are so well 
qualified to speak as the author. It will provoke discussion, 
and win the notice of that wide circle of readers who, while they 

ratify a strong yearning after useful information, are by, no means 
isinclined for the entertainment of a few good stories.” 
Atheneum. 


In post 8vo. 98. 


EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS ON THE 
WEST COAST OF AFRICA; 


With Remarks on the Slave-Trade, and the Supply of Cotton. 
By CAPT. J. F.N. HEWETT, F.R.G.S. 


In post 8vo. 10s. 6d. Second Series of 


THE ENGLISH AT HOME. 


By ALPHONSE ESQUIROS, 
Author of ‘The Dutch at Home.’ 


Translated by LASCELLES WRAXALL. 


* Again is M. Esquiros holding up the mirror to Englishmen, 
with ok FOR good humour, patience and accuracy. In this 
volume he discourses of Clubs, Theatres, the Press and the Turf 
lightly, vey ne with a little satire, involving much good 
sense, and a faithful purpose of depicting us as we are. His pic- 
ture of a Derby day is vivid, variegated and life- like.” 





Cuapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 


KETCHES of CELEBRATED CANA. 
1, BLASS on re ene th Carl 
Time. By HENRY J. MORG oe 


Triibner & Co. ne ee 
Just ready, in feap. price 5s. cloth, 
HE SUFFERINGS of the CLERGY vu 


J the GREAT REBELLION. By the Rev. JOHN WALK 
M.A.,sometime of Exeter College, Oxford, and Rector of St. M; 
Major, amen Epitomized by the Author of ‘The Annals 


Oxford and London: John Henry & James Parker. 
NOTICE, 
REDSRIOe LUCAS: a Biography. By 
. RIETHMU LLER, Te ag Author of ‘Teuton: a Poem? 


will - READY IMMEDIATELY. Crown 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 
__ London : Bell & Daldy, 186, F leet-street. 





DR. HUNT’S NEW WORK ON IMPEDIMENTS OF 
SPEECH. 
Recently published, post 8vo. price 3s. 6d. post free, 
N STAMMERING and STUTTERING: 

FS. Ay 4 oe age and Treatment. By JAMES HUNT, Ph.p, 

“Dr. Hunt fous his subject in a masterly and compendions 
manner. His remarks on the history, nature and cure of Stam. 
mering and Stuttering are sound compreheusive, interesting, and 
of onus practical value. To all interested in the matter of 
which it treats we can most a recommend thig 
volume.”—Edinburgh Medical Jow 

Also by the same pce price 7s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of the PHILOSOPHY of 
VOICE and SPEECH, applied to the Art of Public Speaking. 
London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 


MR. MURRAY'S 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE CONTINENT, 
&e. 





‘““MR. MURRAY has succeeded in identifying his country- 
men all the world over. Into every nook which an Englishman 
can penetrate, he carries his RED HANDBOOK. He trusteto 
his MURRAY because it is thoroughly English and —. 

‘imes. 


ANDBOOK—TRAVEL TALK in ENG- 
LISH, FRENCH, GERMAN and ITALIAN, adapted 
oy Englishmen ‘Abroad, or Foreigners in England. 18mo, 


HANDBOOK—NORTH GERMANY, HOL.- 
LAND. BELGIUM, PRUSSIA, and THE RHINE to 
SWITZERLAND. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY, THE 
TYROL, BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, SALZBURG, STYRI 
HUNGARY, and TH HE D NUBE from ULM to the BLAC 
SEA. Map.’ Post 8vo. 


HANDBOOK-_PAINTING : The GERMAN, 
—_———= and DUTCH SCHOOLS. Illustrations. 2 vols 
pos’ 1 

HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND, THE ALPS 
of SAVOY and PIEDMONT. Maps. Post 8vo. 9e. 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE, NORMANDY, 
BRITTANY, THE FRENCH ALPS, DAUPHINE, PRO- 
VENCE and the PYRENEES. Maps.’ Post 8vo. 108. 

HANDBOOK—PARIS and ITS ENVIRONS. 
Map. Post 8vo. 

HANDBOOK—SPAIN, ANDALUSIA, _GRE- 
NADA, MADRID, &c. WithS ng Inns 
and Railways, &c. 1861. Maps. ny = 8v0. 303. 

HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL, LISBON, &. 
Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 

HANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY, PIED- 
MONT, NICE, LOMBARDY, VENICE, PARMA, MO- 

DENA, and ROMAGNA. Maps. Post 8vo. 138. 

HANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY, LUCCA, 
TUSCANY, FLORENCE, UMBRIA, THE MARCHES, 
and the PATRIMONY of $T. PETER. Map. Post 8vo. 108. 

HANDBOOK—ROME and its ENVIRONS, 
Map. Post 8vo. 98. 

HANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY, TWO SICI- 
LIES, NAPLES, POMPEII, HERCULANEUM, VESU 
VIUS, ABRUZZI, &c. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s, 

HANDBOOK—PAINTING, THE ITALIAN 
SCHOOLS. Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo. 308. 

HANDBOOK—EGYPT, THE NILE, ALEX- 


ANDRIA, CAIRO, THEBES, and the OVERLAND ROUTE 
toINDIA. Map. Post 2vo. 15s. 


HANDBOOK—G REECE, THE IONIAN 
ISLANDS, ATHENS, ALBANIA, THESSALY and MACE- 
DONIA. Maps. Post 8vo. 158. 


HANDBOOK — DENMARK, NORWAY, 
SWEDEN, and ICELAND. Maps. Post 8vo. 15s. 
HANDBOOK—RUSSIA, ST. PETERSBURG, 
MOSCOW, FINLAND, &. Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 
HANDBOOK—INDIA, BOMBAY and MA- 
DRAS. Map. 2 vols. post 8vo. 248. 
HANDBOOK—HOLY LAND, SYRIA, PA- 


LESTINE, SINAI, EDOM, and THE ‘SYRIAN DESERT. 
Maps. 2 vols. post ‘evo. 24s. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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HE NINETEEN MAPS of the ALPINE 
T DISTRICTS, from the First and Second Series of ‘ Peaks, 
Passes and Glaciers,’ may be had separately, in case, price 7s. 6d. 

pam... Longman, Green, and Co. 14, Ludgate- hill. 


‘Preparing for publication, 
; ie ATITOBIOGRAPHY of CHARLES V.; 


the Original MSS. of which, in the Portuguese Language, 
have beri recently discovered in the Bibliotheque Impériale, 
Paris. Copyright Bost ee Translated by LEONARD 
Parisncls SIMPSON, 8.L. 

London: L Teoma, Green, and Co. 14, Ludgate- hill. 





A GUIDE TO THE PYRENEES. 

On Friday, July 18, will be published, 
GUIDE to the PYRENEES, especially 
intended for the Use of Mountaineers. By CHARLES 

PACKE. In one thin Pocket-volume, with Maps, Diagrams and 
a den: Longman, Green, and Co, 14, Ludgate-hill. 
‘Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 78. 6d. cloth, 
HE LIFE of SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By 
JULIUS LLOYD, M.A. 
_Tandon: Longman, Green, and Co. 14, Ludgate-hill. 





Just published, in post § 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


RACTICAL and CRITICAL COMMEN- 
: _TARY on the EPISTLES of the NEW TESTAMENT, J 
English Readers. Rag Ge easy to the Romans. By C. 

PRIC HARD, M.A ector S. Luffenham, ge +R 
dary of Wells, late Pelion of Balliol College, Oxford. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. 14, Ludgate- -hill. 








Now ready, with a Vignette of Stonehenge, and a Selection of 
some of the most remarkable Monoliths, Ancient and Modern, 
drawn and etched to scale, price 6s. cloth, 

OLOSSAL VESTIGES of the OLDER 
NATIONS. By WILLIAM LINTON, Corresponding 
Member of the Archzological Society of Athens ; Author of 

* Ancient and Modern Colours,’ ‘ Scenery of Greece,’ &c. 


_London: ‘Longman, Green, and Co. 14, ‘Ludgate-hill. 


DOLLINGER’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
On Tuesday, July 15, will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 
21s. cloth, 


HE GENTILE and the JEW inthe COURTS 

of the TEMPLE of CHRIST: An Tatpetnaiien, to the 

History of Christianity. From the German of JOHN J. I. DOL- 

LINGER, Professor of Ecclesiastical History to the University 

of Munich, by the Rev. N. DARNELL, M.A., late Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. 14, Ludgate-hill. 





pees Edition, now ready, in post 8vo. price 9s. 6d. 


ETTERS from ITALY and SWITZER- 


By FELIX MENDELSSOHN- RAREHOLDY. 
Translated oe the German by LADY WALLA’ 


“In these letters, addressed | come as rec as those com- 
erp to members of his positions....It is seldom ao 
mily, the pareal, affectionate | we have inclination to speak of 
nature of the man sheds every- | a book in termsofequal warmth. 
where the loveliest radiance. | Wemust add that ly Wallace 
There is music in his descrip- | has performed her part of trans- 
tions, and a murmur of song | lator in a manner beyond all 
seems run through all his | praise. The Letters read as if 
letters. They are the converse of | English had been the language 
his Songs without Words, and | in which they were written.”’ 
we venture to predict that the Parthenon 
Letters of Mendelssohn will 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. 14, Ludgate-hill. 


. 





Second Edition, completely revised, price 1s. 6d. 


HE FLEET of the FUTURE in 1862; or, 
4 ginetend without a Fleet. By J. SCOTT RUSSELL, Esq. 


Contents: — 1. Iron against 
Wood: the American Battle ; 2. 
Who is to construct the Navy? 
the Admiralty or the House of 
Commons; 3. What the House 
of Commons has got to do in 
Reconstructing the Na 
How to find the aloney, +: or Fleets 
v. Tetatlishmnente w to 
Spend the Money ; 6. 5. W we, to do 
with the Wooden Fleet: ae 
it? Cut it down? or Use it up 
7. What sort of Iron Fleet should 
we build? Smooth-water Shi 
or Sea- going Ships; 8. 


** Warrior” class ~ <4 . Bsa 
“ Gloire” mo Mer- 
rimac”™ class ; The 3 Monitor 
and Coles’s Shield class ; 12. The 





coated Mileewinee 1855, Part I1.; 
15. Conclusion of the whole 
matter: the Wrong and the 
Remedy. 





London: Longman, Green, and Co. 14, Ludgate-hill. 





NEW WORK BY SIR HENRY HOLLAND, BART. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 148. cloth, 


SSAYS on SCIENTIFIC and other subjects 

contributed to the Edinbu ; nt Tea i By 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND, Bart. Oxon, e 

Fellow of the Royal College of AA Phyuician i in Ordinary 
to the Queen. 


““ Were we asked to point out They give the most com- 
the work in which one might | plete, the most general view of 
obtain the best view of the pre- | pes is now being done in the 
sent position of natural science, | circle of sciences, and of the 
its leading aims, its guiding | ultimate results to which the 
principles, its most recent dis- | several sciences converge. 
coveries, its probable course for | his list of subjects We can, ace 
the next few years, we shoul | that Sir i 1 d 


POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR 
THE MILLION. 


— @— 


Just published, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 5s. 


A HANDY BOOK 


OF 


SOCIAL INTERCOURSE: 
Political Economy for the Million. 
By W. B. CHORLEY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

GENERAL OUTLINE. 

PROPERTY AND LABOUR APPLIED IN PRO- 
DUCTION. 

LAND, CAPITAL, AND PROPERTY. 

MANUFACTURES AND TRADES. 

MASTERS AND MEN. 

PROPERTY AND LABOUR APPLIED IN DIS- 
TRIBUTION. 

HOME AND FOREIGN TRADE. 

BUYING AND SELLING. 

MONEY, BANKING, AND EXCHANGE. 

PEACE AND WAR. 

RICH AND POOR. 

WELFARE AND PROGRESS. 


Extracts from Reviews. 


“* When Mr. Chorley proposes to do for Political Economy what 
Lord St. Leonards has done for the law of real property, it must 
be admitted that he has set himself no easy task. It must 
equally be admitted, however, that he has acquitted himself with 
fair success. His volume is handy in size and cheap in price, and 
should form a part of the library of every employer of labour, 
who will also find it greatly to his account to present a few copies 
to the library (if any) of his hands.” Critic, May 17. 


“The work commences with a survey of the origin and progress 
of society, and a di ion of the questi of labour, property, 
and government. These are treated in a rapid and summary 
manner, and the author passes to the two principal divisions— 
Property and Labour applied in Production, and Property and 
Labour applied in Distribution. Under these heads the various 
topics which are included in the works on political economy are 
classed and treated in a brief but lucid and instructive manner. 
The various uses of land and capital—the laws of manufactures 
and trades—the relations of masters and men—commerce, home 
and foreign—the principles which govern buying and selling—the 
mysteries of banking and exchanges, are successively elucidated ; 
and a perusal of the book enables us to say that this has been done 
with much care and success.” Partuenon, May 24. 





“The subject is tersely yet lucidly treated of, and as much as 
possible divested of technical phraseology. In short, the author’s 
object is to convey in clear and the great 
truths of Political Economy, and in doing this he has been suc- 
cessful to a degree which is highly satisfactory. The book is a 
valuable addition to our stock of information on the subjects of 
which it treats.” LiverProot ALBIon, May 19. 


“The relations of labour and capital, of masters and men, the 
nature of the currency and of banking operations, and all that 
pertains to trade, manufacture, industry and government, form 
the subject-matter (to use a Scotticism) of his really useful little 
volume. His explanations are simple, but perfectly satisfactory ; 
and he has certainly succeeded in investing what many persons 
regard as a dry study with the lively interest that rather belongs 
to a suggestive and picturesque narrative.” Spectator, June 7. 





“In this excellent little volume Mr. Chorley aims at removing 
the impression that Political Economy is so abstruse a science as 
to be wholly beyond the comprehension of the general public. 
The reader will find this treatise a valuable and reliable guide to 
the various subjects treated of, and their relation to the national 
welfare. It is written in an easy style, and is free from those 





without hesitation fixupon these | the most im portant scientific 
‘ Essays’ of Sir Henry Holland. | problems of the day.” Times. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. 14, Ludgate-hill. 





Now ready, 1 vol. 8v¥0. price 12s. 


RITISH COLUMBIA and VANCOUVER’S 
ISLAND. By DUNCAN G. FORBES MACDONALD, 
C.E. (late of the Government Survey Staff < British Columbia 
and of the International Boundary Line of North Am erica), 
Author of ‘What the Farmers may do with the Land,’ ‘T 
Paris Exhibition,’ ‘ Decimal Coinage,’ &c. 


London: Longman and Co. 





technicalities which too often, in more elaborate works, perplex 
the ordinary reader.’’ Muiptanp Counties’ Herap, May 29. 
“Mr. Chorley’s volume might be profitably placed in the libra- 
ries of the working men throughout the ing districts, 
but at the same time it contains that which will prove useful to 
all classes—the calm discussion of a subject in which society at 
large is deeply interested.” 
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The History of Gibraltar and of its Political 
Relation to Events in Europe; from the Com- 
mencement of the Moorish Dynasty in Spain 
to the Last Morocco War. With Original 
and Unpublished Letters from the Prince of 
Hesse, Sir George Eliott, the Due de Crillon, 
Collingwood and Lord Nelson, and an Account 
of the Fourteen Sieges the Rock has sustained 
since it became a Fortress. By Capt. Sayer. 
(Saunders, Otley & Co.) 

Burke’s eulogium on the Rock of which Capt. 

Sayer, the Civil Magistrate at Gibraltar, has 

written this compact and useful ‘ History,’ may 

be quoted at a time when a Regius Professor 
of Modern History has dared to advocate the 
surrender of that fortress on public grounds. 

Burke described the Rock as ‘‘a post of war, 

a post of power, and a post of commerce; a 

post which made us valuable to our friends and 

dreadful to ourenemies.” The words were spoken 
at a moment when a certain party of faint-hearts 
in the Cabinet and in the House of Commons 
woul have heard without regret of negotiations 
for its surrender. Fox was no less emphatic 
than Burke: “Give up to Spain the fortress of 

Gibraltar, and the Mediterranean becomes to 

them a pool, a pond in which they can navigate 

at pleasure, and act without control or check. 

Deprive yourselves of this station, and the 

States of Europe who border on the Mediter- 


ranean will no longer look to you for the free 
navigation of that sea; and having it no longer 
in your power to be useful, you cannot expect 
alliances.” It may not be useless to quote these 
strong opinions on the value of Gibraltar as a 
port and a station, from the two philosophic 


statesmen who represented, in the last genera- 
tion, the two schools of English policy. Among 
those naval and military men upon whom 
devolves, in time of war, the defence of English 
honour and English interest—among the Rod- 
neys, the Nelsons, the Dundonalds—the opinion 
in favour of keeping, strengthening, and, in case 
of need, fighting to our last shilling and our last 
man for Gibraltar is no less strong. Yet civilians 
and historians who share their views will act 
wisely in not placing military opinions in the 
foreground of their argument for keeping, so 
long as we can keep, the great Rock which 
dominates the Straits. We cannot afford, like 
Napoleon, to dismiss the ideologists. This is 
an age of ideas: the speculation of to-day is 
the fact of to-morrow, the creed of a day after 
to-morrow. It is well, therefore, that the public 
mind should not be led astray into a suspicion 
that the Rock is kept for military reasons 
against the lessons of true statesmanship and 
the teachings of sound philosophy. The philo- 
sophers have been all of one view. It may be 
said without offence that, with only one ex- 
plainable exception, no man of large experience 
and moderate capacity has ever yet conceived 
or entertained the thought of yielding Gibraltar 
at any price. The exception was the elder Pitt ; 
and it is doubtful whether Pitt had any other 
object in the proposition which he allowed to 
be made by Sir Benjamin Keene than to gain 
time and amuse or divide the Spanish Court. 
Capt. Sayer, in the summary which he gives 
of the history of events on the Rock, from 
the landing of Tarik Ibn Zeyad down to the 
present year, omits to tell us who among the 
English were the first to perceive the value of 
Gibraltar, and to covet its possession for this 
country as the door of the Great Inland Sea. 
They were no less illustrious persons than 
Robert. Blake and Oliver Cromwell. Blake, 


the first English Admiral who had pushed! 
through the Straits of Gibraltar with a powerful 
fleet since the time of the Crusades, had seen | 
that towering cliff, which commands the eye | 
alike from Tarifa, Tangierand Ceuta, and had felt | 
how advantageous it might be made to a mari- 
time and carrying nation like England, which | 
has its ports in the far west, and is separated | 
from the great highways of commerce by a thou- | 
sand miles of sea and the storms of the Bay of 
Biscay. Cromwell had not been slow to feel | 
them. Orders went out for Blake and Mon- | 
tagu to see what could be done. Those re- 
doubtable sea-generals were to consider if an 
attempt on the Rock were practicable with the | 
means at their disposal. Their instructions | 
from Whitehall were, with full secrecy to! 
survey the position, and, if possible, attempt | 
“the Town and Castle of Gibraltar, which if| 


control of the Mediterranean, and the command 
of an invulnerable point on the shores of two 
continents. The nation, however, was not so 
silly as its ministers and secretaries. Again 
and again, the Townshends, Stanhopes, Shel- 
burnes would have yielded their splendid prize 
to Spain, taking in exchange for it some trum- 
pery and valueless possession, such as Porto 
Rico and Oran ; but “the mob,” as fine official 
gentlemen of the Petty Bag and Green Wax 
order styled the English people, would not 
hear of it, and fear of the mob prevented the 
shameful proposition of surrender from being 
seriously broached in the House of Commons. 
In this case the men of genius were on the side 
of the mob. 

The value of Gibraltar to England, above 
that of all other fortresses, above all other 
conceivable fortresses, arises from the pecu- 


possessed and made tenable by us, would it) liarities of its situation and its character. 
not be both an advantage to our trade and an} Other great strongholds, such as Cronstadt, 
annoyance to the Spaniard, and enable us, | Comorn and Ehrenbreitstein, have their values, 
without keeping so great a fleet on that coast,| which can be expressed in money, in regi- 
with six nimble frigates lodged there, todo the | ments, in war-ships, according to the strength 
Spaniard more harm than by a fleet, and ease | of each. But these great strongholds have 
our own charge?” The sea-generals dropped no value beyond what can be so expressed. 
down upon Gibraltar; found. it in a state of They are military stations purely. Cronstadt 
defence against sudden onsets, but open to | protects the approaches to St. Petersburg by sea; 
attack by a combined force. With four or five! Comorn covers Vienna from the assault of an 
thousand men, aided by the sea-forces, it might army ascending the Danube from Silistria 
be taken, they wrote home. Unhappily, the! and Belgrade; Ehrenbreitstein defends the 
men could not then be spared for such a dis-| middle Rhine against France. Each has its 
tant expedition, and our great Sea-General| military function, and when that function is 
had only another year to live. Had Cromwell | discharged, there is an end of its utility. 





reigned a little longer, this noble fortress | 
would probably have been torn, as Jamaica 
had been, from the Spanish crown. Dying, he 
left these projects and opinions as a legacy to 
his country ; to be forgotten during the dreary 
reigns of Charles the Second and James the 
Second; and, indeed, only to be utilized fifty 
years after his death by the dash and resolution 
of Sir George Rooke. 

Histories of the sieges of Gibraltar since that | 
capture, and of the negotiations for its recovery 
on the part of Spain, are copiously and fairly 
told by Capt. Sayer. These details are of deep 
interest; those of the great siege are sufficiently | 
well known from the pages of Drinkwater; 
but the tricks and turns of the many negotia- 
tions entered into by Spain are less familiar | 
and no less curious. Our official Tadpoles and 
Tapers spent a good many years in professed | 
and rather contemptuous unbelief. Tadpole had | 
never heard of Cromwell’s opinion about the | 
Rock. He knew nothing of Blake’s keen seru- 
tiny of its defences. He only thought of the) 
ease with which Rooke had won it, and he con- | 
cluded, as official men and speculative professors | 
are apt to do, that what had cost so little to | 
obtain could scarcely be worth an effort to keep. | 
This has been so long the rule of official judg. | 
ment, that we ought not to blame Tadpole too 
severely for abiding, in his want of better | 
light, by the legendary articles of his desk. It 
is more curious to observe that men who were 
not bound, like himself, to the tradition ron 
empiricism of office were on his side. Noble 
lords in blue riband, Heaven-born ministers and 
legislators failed to do Rooke justice. In the | 
House of Commonsand at Cabinet Councils, men | 
who should have known better, and who per- 
haps did know better, spoke openly of a deed 
which Blake would have been proud to own, 
and which would have added even to his glory, 
as a petty raid, an insignificant capture, which 
a British Admiralty should hardly condescend 
to recognize. In fact, the capture was never 
recognized in the way known to our habits 
and laws. No reward was bestowed on Sir 
George Rooke for a victory which gave us the 





| 





But the chief office of Gibraltar is political. 
Look at it on the map. It rises between two 
continents. It separates the region of the 
Crescent from the region of the Cross, making 
itself the umpire of the two powers, and chain- 
ing up the fanatical passions of each. The 
evening gun, whose magnificent roll along the 
waters of the Straits is heard alike at Ceuta, at 
Abyla and Tarifa—heard by the Riff pirate in 
his lair, by the Cabrita smuggler in his xebec, 
by the Rondo bandit behind his rock, and by 
the Tetuan Jew in his bazaar—announces to 
each and all that on the great Rock stands a 
power visible, audible, swift to protect and as 
swift to punish, which will have peace in those 
waters and, so far as may be, along those 
shores. Were we away from Gibraltar, there 
would be rapine and piracy in those beautiful 
bays and river mouths. The fanaticism of 
Spain is as fresh, the hatred of Morocco as 
fierce, as when the last defenders of the 
Koran fled from the walls of Ujijar. The 
Andalucian burns to be at Fez, the expelled 
Moors keep the keys of their old palaces 
at Seville and Granada. While we are at 
Gibraltar, our evening gun is enough to pre- 
serve tranquillity, as a rule, on either side. 
Vacate our post, and we make way fora French 
garrison or restore the Straits to the anarchy 
of the middle ages. Then, again, Gibraltar 
ives us political power in the Courts of 

aris and Madrid. The Rock is the key of 
both France and Spain; cuts each, as it were, 
into two portions; divides the Mediterranean 
from the Atlantic ports. While we hold the 
Straits, the princes of these two countries are 
but half possessors of their own naval power. 
Fancy what would be our situation if an ime 
pregnable fortress, held by a stranger and a 
rival, separated Chatham and Portsmouth from 
Plymouth and Pembroke so that no ship could 
pass from one port to another without his 
leave! We cannot even illustrate the disad- 
vantages of such a situation, for the world’s 
surface does not show us a Strait like that of 
Gibraltar, closed by such a fortress as the Rock. 
It would mortify our pride to see Portland im 
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possession of an enemy; but no possible bat- 
tery on Portland could prevent the squadron of 
Portsmouth uniting with that of Plymouth. If 
we were established in Cherbourg, we could not 
hurt the French so deeply as we can at Gibral- 
tar. There is, in fact, no point on the coast of 
France or Spain the occupation of which would 
give us such a political advantage. Calais in 
our hands would be an irritation to France, but 
it would not be a vast positive weakness to 
her. The possession of Cadiz would be a 
source of pride to us rather than of strength. 
It is perhaps within the truth to say that in 
case of war, the hold of England on Gibraltar 
is a more serious fact for France than the loss 
of Picardy or Guienne. It divides her line of 
battle, and she knows it. Hence her many 
efforts for its reduction while the reduction by 
force was considered possible, and her many 
negotiations for its restoration after negotia- 
tion was proved by Eliott to be the only 
means left. 

The second peculiarity of Gibraltar is its 
impregnability. No engineer doubts that Cron- 
stadt or Comorn might be taken. It is only a 
question of cost,—so much time, so many 
men, so large a park of artillery, and that is 
all. The elements are known, and the calcula- 
tions would come out like those of an eclipse. 
Not so with Gibraltar. It cannot be taken. 
The resources of mighty empires have been 
wasted on that solid rampart of limestone. The 
cannon balls showered upon it would make 
another mountain. In the great siege every- 


thing was in favour of the besiegers; England 
was far away, her arms were engaged in every 
quarter of the globe, the Franco-Spanish navies 
masters of the Straits, the princes of Morocco 
for a time unfriendly to the English, and two 
ighty armies, led by able engineers, supplied 


mi 

with lavish means, stood ready for assault. Yet 
in four long years during which this memorable 
siege lasted, they never made it. Regius 


Professors of Modern History may talk of a} 


regenerated Spain and of our inability in pre- 
sence of a regenerated Spain to keep our prize ; 


but were Spain twenty times as strong as | 


when she returned from Tetuan, she could not 
disturb the Rock. Eliott beat the French and 
Spanish fleets and armies with ninety guns. 

hat our present force of artillery on the 
Rock may be is not stated. Many of our 
batteries are masked; of some the guns are 
being exchanged for pieces of larger calibre and 
longer range; the exact truth is only known 
to the officials of the artillery service. Capt. 
Sayer thinks we have seven hundred guns 
in position. We believe he underrates our 


strength. A year ago there were a thousand | 


and ninety guns mounted. Some changes may 
have been made in consequence of the arrival 
-of Armstrong guns, but the number of guns fit 
for service may be counted at upwards of a 
‘thousand. But the additions to our guns, and 
even such improvements in our batteries as 
the new sea line (about which Capt. Sayer is 
discreetly silent), are not so important for the 
defence as our vast increase of range. The 
six-pounders by which Eliott had to silence the 
forts of San Carlos and burn the Chevalier 
D’Arcon’s floating batteries had a range of half- 
a-mile. The Franco-Spanish cruisers lay safely 
in the bay and passed round Europa Point 
beyond reach of his shot. No hostile fleet 
could live in the bay now. Shells might be 
thrown into San Roque on one side, and per- 
haps into Algesiras on the other. No ship 
could pass the batteries of Europa Point. In 
fact, a fleet could not now take up a sheltered 
position to beleaguer the Rock. 

But the advocates of surrender talk of iron 
ships and batteries as if this new development 








of science were not wholly in our favour. Are 
we not the masters of iron? How can the 
Spaniards obtain an impregnable iron fleet, 
except from our building yards? If needful, 
can we not meet iron with iron? We have 
only to clothe the Sea Lines, the King’s Bastion, 
the Devil’s Tongue, and other low-lying bat- 
teries, with iron plates. They may be ten 
inches thick. The Rock will carry any weight. 
We have the iron, the forges, the engineers, 
everything necessary to make a contest for the 
Rock still more hopeless to our assailant. 

Why, then, should we give up these advan- 
tages? And for what? For a speculative 
whimsy. The “mob” which prevented Shel- 
burne from committing a disgraceful act, will 
prevent any conceivable successor of Shelburne 
from entertaining a proposal which would re- 
duce our power, jeopardize European trade, 
and compromise the peace of the world. 





Italy under Victor Emmanuel. A Personal 
Narrative. By Count Charles Arrivabene. 
2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


A bright and cheery book is ‘Italy under 
Victor Emmanuel’; a piece of history, like the 
aspect and fortunes of the land it describes so 
well, to freshen the memory and make glad the 
heart. Count Charles Arrivabene, who acted 
as Correspondent for the Daily News during 
the Lombard Campaign and the Sicilian Ex- 
pedition, is a true artist. The sun shines on 
his page, and a youthful spirit glows in his 
style. He does not merely tell us of Italy, he 
takes us with him on his journey. The author 
is our friend, Antonio our servant. We sit 
beside him in the cart, catch the jest of the 
Zouave, help to collect news for his correspon- 
dence. We press with him through the crowd 
of Zouaves and Chasseurs on Mont Cenis—we 
walk with him under the Italian colonnades at 
Turin—we drive along the dusty roads and loiter 
in the vineyards of Lombardy—we partake of 
his meal of polenta and small birds—we shudder 
over the carnage of Solferino—share the rage 
of Garibaldi’s officers over the truce of Villa- 
franca—drive in the Florentine Cascine—smoke 
a cigaretta and ogle the pretty girls—rush into 
the Sicilian Expedition—work our way steadily 
from Faro to the Volturno—writhe under the 
barbarities of a Neapolitan prison in Gaeta—and, 
finally, emerge into freedom and literary activity 
through the ready interference of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s government. Count Arrivabene has the 
true secret of attracting sympathy. And then 
what a story he has totell! That drama, of which 
Orsini wrote the prologue from his prison, and 
which began in the Tuileries on a certain New 
Year’s Day, will interest the passions of men 
and the sympathies of women to the end of 
time. The roll of war from Mont Cenis to the 
Mincio—from Marsala to Naples—from Mo- 
dena to Gaeta— is illustrated by immortal 
names. The day will be long in coming in 
which generous lips will be able to pronounce 
without emotion the names of Palestro and 
San Martino, of Magenta and Solferino, of 
Melazzo and Castelfidardo. Along the fiery 
path there marked by victory grows a crop of 
enduring laurels for the brave men who trod it. 
Yet the rush of troops, the march and bivouac, 
even the shock of battle, the meeting of Em- 
perors and the cession of provinces, are not the 
noblest themes of an historian of the Italian 
war. The deep passion which will not die in 
men’s hearts springs from a more spiritual 
source than victory. It is the cause. The 
story told is that of a new national birth. 
Italy has not passed, as of old, through the 
gambling of the battle-field from one master to 
another. It has passed into its own possession, 





It has become itself. There were great battles 
before Calatafimi and the Volturno,—many 
and bloodier battles than those; but there 
have been few so wonderful in the means by 
which they were gained, none more singular 
in moral results. They made Italy. 

It is the story of these events which Count 
Arrivabene undertakes to tell. We will not 
follow him through the long field of his literary 
labours. Much of his matter is familiar to ug 
in our daily thoughts; and we dwell with 
greater pleasure on his incidental touches and 
observations—on his little pictures by the way- 
side—on his portraits of the chief actors in the 
drama—than on his great cartoons of battle, 
The volunteers at Wimbledon will not be the 
only persons interested in this remark :— 


‘¢ What Major Simonetta did at Castelletto and 
Sesto proves how useful may be the employment 
of volunteers in national wars. The knowled 
they possess of the topography of the country, the 
numerous acquaintances they have among its popu- 
lation, the influence they exercise—all this may be 
turned to the greatest advantage by the regular 
army. Were I in need of arguments to prove the 
truth of this, I need only quote the report of 
General Urban to Count Gyulai after the defeat 
he had sustained at Camerlata. In that report, 
the Austrian Lieutenant-Marshal especially dwelt 
on the fact that Garibaldi was at the head of troops 
who, having numerous connexions in the country, 
were able to learn every strategic operation of their 
adversary, whilst he was generally ignorant of 
their movements, and not unfrequently deceived 
by the false reports wilfully concocted by the in- 
habitants of the province. I hope that God will 
always preserve England from any foreign invasion; 
but should an enemy be daring enough to land on 
these shores, the English people will then doubly 
bless the day on which the noble youth of this 
country set to work, heart and soul, to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the use of the rifle.” 


It is an Italian who paints this picture of 
village life in Lombardy :— 

‘Even in peaceful times, the village life of Italy 
is not very pleasing. The prejudice and ignorance 
of the country population render social intercourse 
almost impossible. Except the apothecary’s shop, 
and the den which the Italians have agreed to 
honour with the name of café, there is scarcely a 
place in which four intelligent beings can associate. 
As for comfort, it is totally unknown. There is, 
it is true, an ‘osteria,’ which is intended for occa- 
sional travellers; but woe to the unfortunate man 
who may happen to pass a night there! Setting 
aside all other annoyances, he is certain, when once 
in bed, to have abundant opportunities for the 
study of natural history—at least, for that part of 
the science which has reference to the insect tribe. 
During the autumn season, however, the aspect of 
Italian country life undergoes a very pleasant 
change. The rich inhabitants of the towns flock 
to their villas, or their cusini, which generally be- 
come places of resort for the best society of the 
neighbourhood. For the sake of some witty and 
pleasant citizen, or of some charming Rosina, one 
may even bear with patience the heavy conversation 
of the curate, or the silly questions of the school- 
master. But, unhappily, no such agreeable relief 
was to be found in the not very clean village of 
Pozzolengo.” ~ 

Count Arrivabene is not much of a partisan. 
He loves Garibaldi and he admires the Em- 
peror, but he strives to be just in his pictures 
of both, and generally he succeeds in his aim. 
The disappointment felt by all Italians at the 
truce of Villafranca was felt by him in a form 
of peculiar bitterness. Yet, writing after that 
event, he is not unfair to Napoleon, whom he 
describes, along with his staff and surroundings, 
with a literalness like that of photography. 
Thus, for example, let us drop in upon the 
Emperor while in camp at Valeggio:— 

‘“‘The camp life of Louis Napoleon was exceed- 
ingly simple. Except the regulations necessary to 
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avoid confusion, and certain precautions mysteri- 
ously carried out, there were no vexatious formali- 
ties to be gone through before getting admittance to 
the villa. More than once, whilst strolling about the 
en, to which my permis gave me access, I saw 
the Emperor in his shirt-sleeves, writing at his desk 
—sometimes smoking a cigar, but always at work ; 
for it is only doing him justice to say that he saw 
to almost everything himself, and did not spare 
either fatigue or trouble during the campaign. The 
simplicity of his manners contrasted very powerfully 
with the haughty and reserved countenance which 
the people of Valeggio had been accustomed to 
notice in the Kaiser. This striking difference 
secured to the French Emperor a great amount 
of popularity, which was still further increased by 
his liberality towards the poor of the place. The 
Imperial table, however, was by no means an Epi- 
curean one. Four dishes, one quality of wine, and 
lenty of fruit, formed the unvarying fare of the 
French head-quarters. At three o'clock in the 
morning, the Emperor got up, and all the officers 
of the Staff were to be ready by that hour. During 
the day, he either rode to the front, or remained in 
his cabinet, working with Marshal Vaillant, or 
with one of the mattres des requétes. When riding 
out, he generally passed through the allied camp, 
followed by a few of his officers, and by a small 
escort of the Cent-Gardes. In spite of the freedom 
which seemed to exist at the Imperial head-quarters, 
the strictest vigilance was kept up by the camp 
ice. To render this service more efficient, the 
refect of Police of Paris furnished the Marquis 
de Cadorre with a host of detectives, under the 
orders of Inspector Hyrvois—men brought up at 
the establishment of the Rue de Jerusalem—the 
best disciples of Maupas and Lespinasse. This 
Imperial body-guard, dressed in plain clothes, 
was formed of Corsicans and Italians, the 
latter being fully acquainted with almost all 
the emigrants of London and Brussels. My Lon- 
don readers have perhaps not forgotten how, 
one night in the month of April 1856, in a 
low restaurant of Rupert Street, Haymarket, four 
Italians were wounded by one of their countrymen. 
Many conjectures were made at the time to explain 
s0 mysterious an attempt; but they were all 
erroneous. One of the men who was wounded I 
found among the detectives at the Imperial head- 
quarters. I think it proper to notice these facts, 
in order that the reader may be able to understand 
how it was that no fears were entertained at 
Valeggio about the personal safety of the French 
Emperor. Any stranger who made his appearance 
at the French head-quarters had certainly gone 
through the keenest and most diligent investigation 
without his knowing it. The body-guard of the 
Rue de Jerusalem was sharp enough for that.” 


The contrast of Victor Emmanuel’s camp 
life is rather striking :— 


‘Victor Emmanuel had no body-guard, either 
in plain clothes or in uniform; he did not want it. 
He lived in the simplest way, in a small house 
upon a hill, belonging to a Signor Melchiori, with 
two or three of his most intimate Genesals, of 
whom La Marmora was one. General Morozzo 
della Rocca and the Royal Staff were quartered in 
a large house on the left of the Piazza of Monzam- 
bano. To this house the King came every day to 
dine with Count Nigra (the steward of the Royal 
household), the Ministers who chanced to arrive 
from Turin, the foreign commissioners, and the 
officers of his Staff. This, though a brilliant, was 
not a numerous company, like that of the French 
Emperor. The officiers d’état major, five Generals, 
and ten orderly officers, completed the Royal circle. 
Amongst the first—granting his due merit to every 
one—Colonel Righini di Sangiorgio, the author of 
the well-known treatise on Topography, and Major 
Bariolaise, were the most conspicuous; of the 
second, Generals La Marmora and Della Rocca 
claimed the highest distinction. The orderly offi- 
cers were almost all young men who had greatly 
distinguished themselves on the field of battle. 
They were polished, good-humoured, and ready to 
share their lodgings with any friend who came in 
their way. Amongst the orderlies attached to the 
Royal Staff, many volunteers of excellent families 





could be found; and even a historiographer, was 
not wanting, for Luigi Chiala had for the moment 
changed his clever pen into the sabre of a sergeant. 
In the company of so many accomplished men, 
always jovial and obliging, it is easy to imagine 
how agreeable was my life at Monzambano. The 
simple habits of Victor Emmanuel, and his good- 
humoured countenance, so far banished etiquette 
from the Sardinian head-quarters, that, had the 
Marquis de Breme, the Master of the Ceremonies, 
been present, he would have despaired. How 
many delicious evenings did I pass in the yard of 
that house, or under the vine-trellis of its back 
garden, lounging and smoking with those kind 
officers, and talking over the anticipated fortunate 
end of the campaign! How often was our con- 
versation suddenly interrupted by the joyful face 
of that great man whom all Italians mourn—of 
the matchless statesman, Cavour! How his sharp, 
quick, lightning-like manner of speaking brightened 
up the discussion, or gave to it the most serious 
and interesting turn! When Count Cavour ap- 
peared amongst the party, all mouths were silent ; 
all ears were intent to hear what the great man 
had to say.” 

Count Cavour was not so cold and easy at 
the truce of Villafranca as Count Arrivabene. 
This picture of the great statesman after the 
news of Villafranca had reached him in Turin, 
and he had hurried to the camp only to find 
the worst he had heard the mere naked truth, 
is dramatic :— 

“About twelve o’clock next morning, Cavour 
and his secretary walked up again to Casa Mel- 
chiori with Count Nigra, the steward of the Royal 
household, and General Della Rocca. Cavour 
knew by that time that the great sacrifice had 
been consummated. He was exceedingly excited : 
his face was scarlet; and his manners, ordinarily 
simple and easy, were now marked by violent 
gesticulations, showing that he had completely lost 
his usual control over himself. General Della 
Rocca and Count Nigra endeavoured to calm him ; 
but all in vain. The Premier every now and then 
took off his hat with the convulsive movement of 
a man whose feelings have been roused to the 
highest pitch of exasperation ; and the exhortations 
of his friends did little towards calming the fury 
that possessed him. During the Count’s stay at 
Casa Melchiori, I did not leave the Sardinian 
head-quarters, for I was anxious to know the result 
of the important meeting of the King with his 
Minister. The interview lasted about two hours, 
and it was a stormy one. It was stated at the 
time that the first words spoken by Cavour were 
anything but respectful towards the French Em- 
peror. He advised Victor Emmanuel to reject at 
once the terms of peace, and to withdraw his army 
from Lombardy, thus leaving Louis Napoleon to 
extricate himself from the difficulty of the situation 
as best he might. Cavour plainly told his sovereign 
that Italy had been betrayed, and her dignity 
offended ; and he even went so far as to advise an 
abdication. It is said that during the discussion 
the King showed a degree of calmness of which he 
would scarcely have been thought capable. He 
tried in all ways to appease the excitement of his 
Minister, who, overcome with grief, seemed almost 
to have lost his mind. Ido not know what war- 
rant there is for such a story; but it was widely 
reported and generally credited at Monzambano 
that Cavour’s rage went so far as to induce him to 
use words which led to his dismissal from Victor 
Emmanuel’s presence. The assertion, at any rate, 
has never been contradicted, and, as an eminent 
writer in the Quarterly Review recently observed, 
it is commonly believed. When the Count again 
made his appearance on the piazza of Monzam- 
bano, his excitement had by no means abated. I 
shall never forget that heartrending scene. Leaning 
against the wall which runs at the right of the 
apothecary’s shop, Cavour was violently talking 
with Count Nigra and his secretary. Broken 
words of indignation were now and then uttered 
by him, and his sun-burnt face flashed forth anger 
in every expression. It was a singular and a ter- 
rible sight. While this was going on in the piazza 
of the village, La Marmora had arrived from 





Valeggio. Cavour exchanged a few words with 
him, and, jumping into the carriage of the General 
with his secretary, ordered the coachman to drive 
in the direction of Desenzano. No doubt, General 
La Marmora had told him that the Emperor and 
Prince Napoleon had accepted the invitation of 
the King, and that they were going to dine at the 
Sardinian head-quarters. The Count was not in 
the humour to wait for them; and he therefore 
prudently hastened his departure. As the carriage 
was leaving the piazza, I was standing on the steps 
of the café. The coachman was ordered to halt, 
and the Minister got out, and asked for a glass 
of water. I took advantage of his absence to ask 
Nigra what was the news. Leaning towards my 
ear, he said, ‘ You may write to England that the 
Count is no longer the adviser of the Crown, and 
that Rattazzi will be asked to form a new Minis- 
try.” Immediately afterwards, the carriage again 
started, amidst loud shouts of ‘ Long live Cavour !’” 

The events which followed the attempt to 
govern Italy are well known. How Count 
Arese failed, and how Cavour returned to 
power, baffling the wily sovereign at the 
Tuileries, we need not stop to tell. The history 
is fresh in every mind. Napoleon was com- 
pelled to let the Italians follow their own ideas. 
The Confederation remained an “idea.” The 
exiled princes did not return. The seizure of 
some secret papers in the palace of Modena did 
something to disenchant France and her Em- 
peror with the cause of those exiled princes, 
Lord Normanby will be sorry to read _ this 
statement about his friend Francis the Fifth, 
Duke of Modena:— 

“It will not be without interest if I quote the 
substance of one of the numerous documents left 
by him in the archives of Modena, The original 
of this document I have read myself, and it was 
authenticated as being in the handwriting of his 
Highness. It bears the striking title of ‘A Poli- 
tical Essay on an Austro-Italian Confederation.’ 
This, however, would scarcely convey the idea that 
the intention of Francis the Fifth was to show how 
France could be conquered, and its present dynasty 
destroyed. ‘With the concurrence of a powerful 
English fleet,’ writes the author (I hope his Imperial 
Highness will have a long time to wait for such a 
concurrence), ‘we could easily land a powerful 
army on the banks of the Seine (!!!), carry the 
French capital elsewhere, and for ever destroy the 
influence of that infernal nation.’ It is not easy to 
make out what the writer really meant when he 
wrote those words ; but by the Italian phrase, ‘Che 
la loro capitale venga trasportata altrove,’ the idea 
of ‘carrying Paris elsewhere’ is fully conveyed. As 
far as the spelling goes, the essay of the Marquis 
of Normanby’s friend leads one to suppose that he 
never opened an Italian dictionary. With sucha 
headstrong man ruling a country despotically, it is 
not to be wondered at if the administration of the 
Duchy was in complete disorganization. Families 
were reduced to the utmost poverty, and plunged 
into grief, because their only supporters had been 
—contrary to the law of nations—forcibly com- 
pelled to follow the Duke and his army in their 
hasty retreat to Mantua, on the pretext that they 
were political offenders. No words can give an 
idea of the horrors of the prisons of Modena when 
I saw them, a few days after the arrival of Farini. 
Excepting the infamous dens of the Papal and 
Neapolitan States, there is nothing which can be 
compared with them. Although Farini’s mind 
was naturally pre-occupied with most important 
political questions, the greater part of these evils 
ceased in a few months.” 

The second volume of ‘Italy under Victor 
Emmanvel’ follows Garibaldi to Sicily and to 
Naples. The narrative is bright and hopeful; 
but the play is only played to the end of the 
third act. There is an act to come at Venice, 
another at Rome. We are waiting for them. 
Garibaldi has promised to proclaim Victor 
Emmanuel King of Italy from the height of 
the Capitol; and he has never yet failed to 
keep his word. 
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A Memoir of Thomas Bewick. Written by 
Himself. Embellished by numerous Wood 
Engravings, designed and engraved by the 
Author for a Work on British Fishes, and 
never before published. (Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Ward; London, Longman & Co.) 

Any one opening this book might think that 

he had fallen on a prize of artistic biography 

to range with the diary of Wille, the engraver, 
or with the briefer life of our own Gainsborough. 


But the hand of the septuagenarian (for Bewick | 


was aged threescore years and ten when he 
began to write his memoirs) faltered in his task 


more than once ;—permitting him to digress for | 


the purpose of preaching on matters of Church 
and State, politics and education, when we 


would rather have heard of birds and quad- | 


rupeds, of blocks, and other matters appertain- 
ing to the art of wood-cutting. Nevertheless, 
the book as it stands isone for the collector's 
library; while it contains many traits of cha- 
racter and anecdotes which entitle it to the 
cordial notice of the less exclusive reader. 
Among Northumbrian artists and self-made 
men—a remarkable group—Thomas Bewick 
was one of the most remarkable. He was born 
at Cherryburn House, near Eltringham, in 
1753, the eldest son of one who was a farmer, 
and rented also a colliery on Mickley Bank— 
a man of rough and decided character, no small 
measure of which was inherited by the boy. 
On being placed at a poor and rude school, and 
there marked out for flogging, he broke the 
Dominie’s shins with his iron-bound clogs, and 
layed truant, having small appetite for book- 
nine or discipline. 
When William Bewick got a holiday, it was 
his delight to follow the hounds. Into the ways 
of other animals, and some of the quiet aspects 


of nature, he was initiated by “looking after a | 


small flock of sheep” and “trying his hand at 
milking cows” in the byer :— 

“‘T was always [says he] particularly keen of 
being there in snow storms. When this was the 


case, within the byer door I snugly watched the | 


appearance of various birds, which passed the little 
dean below, and which tlie severity of the weather 
drove from place to place in search of shelter. With 
the sight of my intimate acquaintances — the 
robins, wrens, blackbirds, sparrows, a solitary 
crow, and some others—I was not much attracted, 
but always felt an extreme pleasure and curiosity 
in seeing the more rare visitants—such as the 
woodcock, the snipe and other waders, with 
the redwings, fieldfares, Xc.—make their appear- 
ance.” 

Further education of its primitive kind was 
given to the artist on the winter evenings by 
listening to traditional tales and songs, which, 
in those days, were plentiful in Northumber- 
land. The peasantry had not got from beneath 
the impression of the Rebellion, whose heroes 
—especially the beheaded Earl of Derwent- 
water, of Dilston—were mourned affectionately 
as martyrs. We must extract a passage or two 
more concerning the early self-training of this 
active boy :— 

“From early in the morning till night, I was 
scarcely ever out of an action either good or bad; 
or, when not kept close at school, or in doing jobs 
such as those I have described, I was almost con- 
stantly engaged in some mischievous prank or 
other; but with a detail of these it would be 
wearisome to load my narrative: they were occa- 
sioned by the overflowings of an active, wild dis- 
position. At one time, in imitation of the savages 
described in ‘Robinson Crusoe,’—or some other 
savages,—I often, in a morning, set off stark naked 
across the fell, where I was joined by some asso- 
ciates, who, in like manner, ran about like mad 
things, or like Bedlamites who had escaped. 
Climbing the tall trees at Eltringham for rook 
nests, at the hazard of breaking our necks or 


| our bones, was another piece of business which 
| employed our attention. I was also engaged in 
| another equally dangerous. Having formed the 
| resolution of curing a vicious, ‘runaway’ horse 

belonging to my father, which no one durst mount, 
| I, however, took the opportunity, when out of 
| sight of any of the family, to do so. With my 
| hand entwined in his mane, and bare-backed, I 
| set him a-going, and let him run over ‘sykes’ and 
| burns, up hill and down hill, until he was quite 
| spent. Ina short time I discovered that, to make 
him run at all, he must be whipt to it. At other 
times I swam him in the river. This, and such 
| like treatment, made him look ill, and quite tamed 
_ ~*~ * 
with him to church, where I frequently employed 
myself in drawing figures upon the soft, painted 
book-board with a pin. In doing this, no one 
noticed me, especially as I held down my head; 
and, having got the church service off, I repeated 
it the same as the congregation. * * Sometimes 


| the lads in the same class I belonged to, when we | 


| had been doing amiss, were sent to cut birch rods 
| to whip us with. At other times we were locked 
| into the belfry, where we often amused ourselves 
by drawing each other up by the bell ropes to the 
first floor; but one of our comrades having (by the 
| rope slipping through the hands of those who held 
it,) been precipitated to the ground, by which he 
was a good deal hurt, that mode of punishment 
was altogether dropped. The parson, poor man, 
had a troublesome time of it with one or other of 
| us; and I remember, once in particular, of putting 
him into very great pain and distress of mind. 
After a great flood, a large piece of ice, about the 
size of the floor of a room, had been left in a place 
called ‘Ned’s Hole,’ by the side of the river. 
This I got upon, and persuaded several others to 
do the same, and we then set to work with a ‘ boat 
stower’ to push it off shore; and, in this manner, 
we got some distance up the river, opposite to the 
parsonage garden, where our master happened to 
be, and saw us. I could see by his agitated 
motions, and his uplifted hands, that he was 
put into a state much easier to be felt than 
| described.” 


| 


Further, Bewick was a lad who would not 
bear an affront, and his propensity for fighting 
other boys proved hard to manage. Shutting 
| him up in church till the dusk of the evening 
| was found a more effectual recipe for taming 
| him than corporal punishment. He was long 

afraid of ghosts. With time, however, the 
| terror wore off, and he would work off his 
superfluous activity by “climbing up the pillars 
with the help of a rope or a handkerchief, as I 
used [he says] to do in getting up large trees.” 
It is observable that compassion for “dumb 
animals” seems to have grown up in the natu- 
ralist’s mind at a period earlier than sympathy 
for his own kind. He was fond of playing prac- 
tical jokes, in the devising of which there was 
more thoughtless whim than malignity. Gra- 
dually, however, the gentle counsels of steady 
friends, and the peculiar artistic genius with 
which he was so richly endowed, wrought toge- 
ther to smooth down the rebellious roughness 
which marked the boy’s first school-days. He 
began to look on his home, a spot most plea- 
santly described, with eyes of delight—to culti- 
vate observation of the living as well as the 
inanimate works of creation. His perception of 
character wakened, as some sketches of his pea- 
sant neighbours show. For the most part, they 
seem to have been a hardy, original set, neither 
troubled much with riches nor discontents; such 
of them as wrought in mines bound together 
by that rude clansmanship which, more or less, 
developes itself among all men engaged in 
peculiar and perilous callings. Those were 
not the days when much book-learning got 
into the pitman’s or peasant’s cottage; but 
they had no lack of provincial traditions nor 
of pipers skilled in tunes of the Tyne,—and it 





pained the boy’s heart when, at fourteen, he 


After this my father mostly took me | 


| was obliged to give up country for town. Qp 
| being apprenticed to Beilby, a sort of universal 
| engraver, in Newcastle-on-Tyne,— 

| ‘*Forsome time after I entered the business, ] 
| was employed in copying ‘Copeland’s Ornaments’, 
| and this was the only kind of drawing upon whic 
| I ever had a lesson given to me from any one. | 
| was never a pupil to any drawing master, and had 
| not even a lesson from William Beilby, or his 
| brother Thomas, who, along with their other pro. 
| fession, were also drawing masters. In the late 
| years of my apprenticeship, my master kept me go 
| fully employed that I never had any opportunity 
| for such a purpose, at which I felt much grieved 
| and disappointed. The first jobs I was put to do 
| was blocking-out the wood about the lines on the 
| diagrams (which my master finished) for the 
| ‘Ladies’ Diary,’ on which he was employed by 
| Charles Hutton, and etching sword-blades for 
| William and Nicholas Oley, sword-manufacturers, 
| &c., at Shotley Bridge. It was not long till the 
| diagrams were wholly put into my hands to finish, 
After these, I was kept closely employed upon a 
variety of other jobs; for such was the industry of 
my master that he refused nothing, coarse or fine, 
He undertook everything, which he did in the best 
way he could. He fitted-up and tempered his own 
tools, and adapted them to every purpose, and 
taught me to do the same. This readiness brought 
him in an overflow of work, and the work-place 
was filled with the coarsest kind of steel stamps, 
pipe moulds, bottle moulds, brass clock faces, door 
plates, coffin plates, bookbinders’ letters and stamps, 
steel, silver and gold seals, mourning rings, &c, 
He also undertook the engraving of arms, crests 
and ciphers, on silver, and every kind of job from 
the silversmiths; also engraving bills of exchange, 
bank notes, invoices, account heads, and cards, 
These last he executed as well as did most of the 
engravers of the time ; but what he excelled in was 
ornamental silver engraving. In this, as far asI 
am able to judge, he was one of the best in the 
kingdom; and I think, upon the whole, he might 
be called an ingenious, self-taught artist. The 
higher department of engraving, such as landscape 
or historical plates, I dare say, was hardly ever 
thought of by my master; at least not till I was 
nearly out of my apprenticeship, when he took it 
into his head to leave me in charge of the business 
at home, and to go to London for the purpose of 
taking lessons in etching and engraving large 
copper plates. * * My time now became greatly 
taken up with designing and cutting a set of 
wood blocks for the ‘ Story-teller,’ ‘Gay's Fables, 
and ‘Select Fables,’ together with cuts of a 
similar kind for printers. Some of the Fable 
cuts were thought so well of by my master that 
he, in my name, sent impressions of a few of 
them to be laid before the Society for the Encov- 
ragement of Arts, &c., and I obtained a premium. 
This I received shortly after I was out of my 


whether I would have it in a gold medal, or money 
(seven guineas). I preferred the latter ; and I never 
in my life felt greater pleasure than in presenting 
it to my mother.” 

For a time—the time when a desire for read- 
ing at last possessed itself of the young artist— 
Bewick’s health suffered from sedentary occupa 
tion ;—but he presently adopted those habits 
of temperance, hardihood and exercise, which 
carried him to the end of his long and labe- 
rious life, a hale, hearty man. When he could, 
he took holiday by making pedestrian journeys, 
and records with great pleasure a ramble into 
Scotland, and the simple but bounteous hos- 
pitality of the Highlanders. Another event 
of his life, after his apprenticeship was over, 
was an attempt on London, where he had some 
thoughts of settling himself, being provided, 
from the outset, by Isaac Taylor, with plenty 
of work :— 

“‘ Having served my time as a kind of ‘ Jack of 
all trades,’ I felt desirous to work amongst the 
Cockneys, to see if I could find anything amongst 
them; but in this I was disappointed ; for I was 
never permitted to see any of them at work, They, 
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indeed, seemed desirous of seeing what I was 
doing, and occasionally peeped in upon me for 
that purpose. I thought such of them as did so 
were a most saucy, ignorant and impudent set. 
Wherever I went, the ignorant part of the Cock- 
neys called me ‘Scotchman.’ At this I was not 
offended, but when they added other impudent re- 
marks I could not endure them ; and this often led 
me into quarrels of a kind I wished to avoid, and 
had not been used to engage in.” 


But London was not for Bewick. Though 
he got on well in his calling—made, saved and 
ave away mMoney—saw most of the sights and 
fell among friends, he tired of. Babylon, pined 
for the North, and would get back thither in 
spite of lucrative offers made to detain him. So 
highly had he made himself esteemed here, that 
he carried back to Newcastle engagements for 
two years’ work, to be executed there. From 
this time forward Bewick’s life was one con- 
tinual engagement and modest prosperity. 
From being a designer for other men’s books, 
he became an originator of those works of 
natural history (at first conjointly with Beilby, 
who put together the letter-press,) by which 
his name will be best remembered, which, in 
some respects, are not yet superseded, and which 
when produced were far in advance of their time. 
Many of his illustrations, it is true, have been 
not unjustifiably charged with formality, as 
having been drawn from stuffed specimens; 
but it is next to impossible for the animal 
painter, aspiring to be literal and complete (as 
distinguished from the Landseers and Bonheurs, 
who are pictorial, and as such can select), to 
abstain altogether from compromise. Audubon, 
who had to reproduce colour as well as form, 
and who brought his rapid way of working 
with water-colour, crayon and lead-pencil to 
bear on freshly-killed specimens, had expedients 
of his own. He was in the habit of arranging 
his subjects, on a board, in the attitude devised 
as most characteristic, with needles. Hence, 
many of his groups of struggling, fighting, fly- 
ing birds, with all their seeming animation, are 
not guiltless of what may be called theatrical 
effect and affectation. 

The ‘Birds? the ‘Quadrupeds’ and the 
‘Fables’ of Bewick, then,—we do not pretend 
to anything like a sketch of the works he 
cereated,—are real lasting books. The reading in 
them, too, is agreeable, even if it be surpassed 
in research, and sometimes in accuracy, by that 
of later naturalists. A work on ‘Fishes’ was 
in progress when Bewick’s labours ceased, and 
the head-pieces and tail-pieces intended for it 
ornament this biography. On these it is worth 
while to pause for a moment, with the view of 
drawing attention to their artist as something 
far beyond a real delineator. 

Itis true that the execution of the vignettes re- 
ferred to will disappoint and may distance the 
admiration of collectors of our generation, habit- 
uated to the elaborate, rich, almost coloured, 
specimens of cutting in wood which have been 
shown to them in the form of book decoration. 
Yet Bewick was far-sighted, inventive and 
shrewd, as the pages devoted by him to the art 
and his share in the growth of it prove. They 
are worth giving, with some compression :— 

“ Having already noticed my beginnings in en- 
graving on wood, and as at that time this depart- 
ment of the arts was at the very lowest ebb in this 
country, and, I believe, also in every other country 
in Europe, it may perhaps be of some use to know 
the part I took in renewing or bringing into use 
this to me new art, as far as I was able, with the 
slender means in my hands. I ought first distinctly 
to state that at that time it never entered into my 
head that it was a branch of art that would stand 
pre-eminent for utility, or that it could ever in the 
least compete with engraving on copper. In pro- 
cess of time, however, as I began to improve, and 


seeing the practical use printers were making of 
woodcuts, the utility and importance of them began 
to be unfolded to my view ; and the more I have 
since thought upon the subject, the more I am 
confirmed in the opinions I have entertained, that 
the use of woodcuts will know no end, or so long 
as the importance of printing is duly appreciated. 
The first difficulty I felt as I proceeded was in 
getting the cuts I had executed printed so as to 
look anything like my drawings on the blocks of 
wood, nor corresponding to the labour I had be- 
stowed upon the cutting of the designs. At that 
time pressmen were utterly ignorant as to any 
proper effect that was to be produced ; or even, if 
one of them possessed any notions of excellence 
beyond the common run of workmen, his materials 
for working were so defective that he could not 
execute even what he himself wished to accom- 
plish. The common pelt balls then in use so daubed 
the cut, and blurred and overlapped its edges, that 
the impression looked disgusting. To remedy this 
defect, I was obliged carefully to shave down the 
edges round about; and this answered the end I 
had in view. The next difficulty was worse to sur- 
mount, and required a long time to get over it; 
and that was, to lower down the surface on all the 
parts I wished to appear pale, so as to give the ap- 
pearance of the required distance ; and this process 
will always continue to call forth and to exercise 
the judgment of every wood engraver. I think no 
exact description can be laid down as a rule for 
others to go by. While I was patiently labouring 
and contending with difficulties which I could not 
overcome, I was shown some impressions from 
woodcuts done long ago, with cross-hatching, such 
as I thought I should never be able to execute. 
These were from woodcuts by Albert Diirer, and 
perhaps some others of his day, in the collection of 
the Rev. John Brand, the Newcastle Historian ; 
and from these I concluded that Albert Diirer must 
have had some very easy way of loading his blocks 
with such an useless profusion of cross-hatching, or 
he would not have done them so, unless, indeed, 
he had found out some easy means of etching the 
wood (or perhaps metal plates), quite unknown to 
me; but if otherwise, I then, in changing my opin- 
ion, could think of no other way than that he must 
have cut his blocks on the plank or side way of the 
wood, on which it would be more easy to pick out 
the interstices between the squares, or the lozenge- 
shaped lines, than as I (at that time) thought it 
possible to do on the end way of the wood. One 
of these plank blocks, said to have been drawn by 
Albert Diirer, was shown to me. The drawing, 
which was done with great accuracy, seemed to 
me to have been done by a crow-quill, with a kind 
of varnish ink, the strokes of which, from their 
regularity, looked as if they had been printed from 
a well-executed copper-plate, and transferred to 
the block. After labouring for some time, endea- 
vouring to produce the like effect on my blocks, on 
the end way of the wood, not indeed to my satisfac- 
tion, I felt mortified in not succeeding to my wish ; 
and I then began to think the impressions must 
have been printed from two blocks. This, indeed, 
I soon found to be quite easy to do, as well as 
being beautifully correct; and any artist may see 
this in a few minutes by cutting parallel lines on a 
piece of wood, and from it taking, by his hand, an 
impression on a piece of paper, and then again 
inking the same cut, and printing it in the same 
way, either directly in a cross or in an oblique 
direction, upon the first impression. This can also 
easily be done from two cuts at a printing press, 
and is much easier to do, and better than the 
labour necessarily bestowed upon one cross-hatched 
block. When I had accomplished this, and satisfied 
myself that the process was both simple and perfect 
as to obtaining the object I so much wanted, my 
curiosity on this score ceased, and I then concluded 
that in this way the cross-hatching might be set 
aside as a thing of no use at all. The artists, in- 
deed, of the present day have brought it to such a 
pitch of perfection, that I do not know that it can 
be carried any further; and in this they have also 
been somarvellously aided by the improved methods 
now used in printing their cuts, that one would 
be led to conclude that this department has also 





attained to perfection; and, had this not been the 








case, the masterly execution of woodcuts, either by 
crossed lines or otherwise, would have continued 
to be beheld with disgust or contempt. I have long 
been of opinion that the cross-hatching of wood- 
cuts for book work is a waste of time, as every 
desired effect can be much easier obtained by plain 
parallel lines. The other way is not the legitimate 
object of wood engraving. Instead of imitating 
the manner of copper etchings, at a great cost of 
labour and time, on the wood, such drawings might 
have been as soon etched on the copper at once; 
and, where a large impression of any publication 
was not required, the copper plate would have cost 
less, and lasted long enough for the purpose in- 
tended. I never could discover any additional 
beauty or colour that the crossed strokes gave to 
the impression beyond the effect produced by plain 
parallel lines. This is very apparent when to a 
certainty the plain surface of the wood will print 
as black as ink and balls can make it without any 
further labour at all ; and it may easily be seen that 
the thinnest strokes cut upon the plain surface will 
throw some light on the subject or design: and, if 
these strokes are made wider and deeper, it will 
receive more light; and if these strokes, again, are 
made still wider, or of equal thickness to the black 
lines, the colour these produce will be a grey; and 
the more the white strokes are thickened, the 
nearer will they, in their varied shadings, approach 
to white, and, if quite taken away, then a perfect 
white is obtained. The methods I have pursued 
appear to me to be the simple and easy perfection 
of wood engraving for book printing, and no doubt 
will appear better or worse according to the ability 
of the artist who executes them. The first time I 
ever heard anything about colour being produced 
by plain engraving was in the compliments paid 
me by Dr. Thomas Stout for my engraving on his 
large silver box. The device or design I have now 
forgotten, but never what he said on the occasion ; 
and from that time I attempted colour upon the 
wood, * * I have before noticed my lowering down 
the surface of the wood in order to produce the 
effect of distance, and the same thing holds good 
with every figure where different shades of colour 
is desired. Leaving the surface of the block with- 
out being pared down at all, and relying only on 
the lines being left thicker or smaller for producing 
the requisite depth of shade, this surface thus left 
acts as a support to the more delicate lines which 
have been engraved on the lowered part of the 
cut. After all the parts are thus lowered, a further 
paring down of the edges of the various figures 
which the cut contains may be necessary to pre- 
vent their appearing as if surrounded by a white 
line. The delicate lines thus lowered, so as to print 
pale or distant parts, and thus protected by the 
stronger lines left on the surface, a woodcut, with 
care, will print an incredible number—how many, 
it may be difficult exactly to say; but it once hap- 
pened that I had the opportunity given me of 
guessing pretty nearly at this, from the calculation 
of the late Mr. S. Hodgson, when he called upon 
me with a gentleman (a stranger to me) who seemed 
extremely curious to know everything respecting 
engraving on wood. One of his queries was made 
with a view of ascertaining how many impressions 
a woodcut would print. Not having anything in 
mind at the moment to enable me to satisfy him, I 
began to consider, and it then struck me that a little 
delicate cut—a view of Newcastle—was done for 
Mr. H. many years before, as a fac for his news- 
paper. I then turned to the date in my ledger, 
when he calculated exactly, and found it had 
printed above 900,000. This cut was continued in 
the newspaper several years afterwards. It was 
protected in the manner before noticed by a strong 
black line or border surrounding it, within which 
the surface was lowered previous to cutting the 
view. This cut is still kept; and, except beig 
somewhat damaged by being tossed about amongst 
other castaway cuts, might, by being a little re- 
paired, yet print many thousands.” 


Thus much of Bewick’s precepts concerning 
his own craft. But, if they be considered 
without any reference to instruction in Art, 
the designs of these pictures in little will repay 
any amount of scrutiny. As a designer, having 
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a story to tell, it would be hard to name any 
one in some respects so closely approaching 
Hogarth as Bewick. Have the affluence and 
humour of our English designers—have their 
fancies, unpruned and unregulated by any 
Academical instruction, been sufficiently 
valued? What Art-critic has done intelligible 
justice to Blake’s designs in cloud-land, 
almost as grand as Michael Angelo’s in sweep 
of hand and intention, as full of inner 
meaning as the old-world Moralities by Durer 
and Holbein; or the cutter who first took 
in hand the ‘Emblems’ of Francis Quarles,— 
as full sometimes of grace (vide his ‘Dream of 
Queen Katharine’) as though the “ Spirits of 
Peace,” who ministered to the dying sovereign, 
had reflected themselves on the page? There 
is another designer, whose name is without its 
due of praise, Isaac Taylor. He has been 
too much overlooked, owing to his deficiency in 
technical correctness. His figures are occa- 
sionally illdrawn, worm-like, distorted even; but 
his compositions have a grandeur and originality 
of conception entirely distinguishing them from 
the illustrations by receipt which more noto- 
rious painters have produced. Other inventors 
who have proved their lively and picturesque 
imagination, even less recognized by the 
authorities than Isaac Taylor, could be named, 
were this a place for further digression, and 
were not Bewick the main subject. To come 
to him, the head and tail pieces given here 
show that, if his hand grew old, his fancy 
retained all its truth and beauty till the last. 
Let us enumerate a few subjects;—a man 
watching a bird-net—an unlucky angler strug- 
gling in a stream beneath a weir— a bumpkin 
running after huntsmen—a northern sledge 
borne over a snow-field—a dog terrified by a 
bogie, seated among pollard trunks of trees as 
fantastically writhen as if Hood had dreamed 
them—a crone in her miserable hovel—a teth- 
ered ass made obstinately frantic by the upset- 
ting of beehives which he has disturbed—a 
couple of goats scrambling across Orcadian 
rocks with the ocean plumb-deep underneath 
them,—and Bewick’s last cut, the cottage 
at Cherryburn in which he was born, with 
flowing water in the foreground, and in the 
mid-distance a funeral procession winding its 
way to the graveyard. When it is recollected 
that the above are among some hundred 
designs equal to these in variety, pertinence, 
and in that truth to familiar things which is 
also real poetry, the true worth of this self- 
made man as an artist assumes an importance 
which may of late have been too much for- 
gotten in the superficial splendour of modern 
hand-work. 


The length to which the above desultory re- 
marks on the racy, original and varied merit 
of this thoroughly English designer have been 
drawn, precludes our returning to his life with 
any view to detail or anecdote. In fact, after his 
return to his native county, it was not a very 


eventful one. He married, begot children, rose 
in prosperity ; and—so far as his opinions, 
somewhat too diffusely interspersed among the 
details of his life, warrant judgment—he ripened 
into a moderate and benevolent citizen, earnest 
in the cause of what seemed to him true and 
honourable. There are many anecdotes, we re- 
peat, of Northumbrian life which, apart from 
their interest as concerned with his personality, 
have a value for the future historian of the 

rovincial manners of the past. The book, 

owever, wants one important thing: a list, 
so far as completeness is possible, of the works 
of the man to whom it is devoted. 








Kangaroo Land. By the Rev. Arthur Pole- 
hampton. (Bentley.) 

THERE is a moral in this book very oppor- 

tune at a time when another gold fever is 

seizing the nation, and thousands, in hopes 

of becoming independent for life, are making 


of British Columbia. True, the scenes here 
described are not laid in Northern America, 
but Southern Australia; yet, stripped of their 
local colouring, they will doubtless be found to 
foreshadow most of the difficulties all gentle- 
men will have to encounter who, forsaking the 
professions they have been brought up to, hope 
to earn their living and make their fortunes 
by manual labour. Many a gentleman has pro- 
bably returned from the Australian gold-fields 
with the same experience as our reverend 
author; but few have had the moral courage to 
tell us what they have gone through, and still 
fewer have communicated it in a pleasant 
or entertaining manner. Colonial newspapers 
and publications specially intended for persons 
about to emigrate have never ceased to assure 
us that it is strong, able-bodied men and their 
wives the Colonies require; that there is a 
superabundance of those seeking “genteel 
employment”; and that a series of trials 
unparalleled in hardship awaits all who, never 
having performed any hard manual labour, 
hope to compete with the labouring man by 
profession. We recommend this interesting 
narrative to all young men desirous of better- 
ing their lot by emigration to the gold coun- 
tries. If, after reading it, they retain their 
desire, then by all means let them go; but we 
are inclined to think many will hesitate on 
learning what our author had to go through, 
and what results he obtained after a struggle 
of six years. 

The Rey. Arthur Polehampton left England 
in 1852 for Melbourne, and arrived in Vic- 
toria when the gold fever was at its height; 
when all had rushed from the town to the 
diggings; and the Governor of the colony him- 
self was reduced, it was said, by the flight of 
his servants, to the necessity of grooming his 
own horse. From Melbourne he proceeded to 
Sydney, thence to Newcastle; and having by 
this time become imbued with the idea of 
searching for gold, he joined a band of diggers, 
returned by vessel to Melbourne, and now 
commenced “ roughing” it :— 

“Instead of proceeding at once to Melbourne, 
where we should have had to pay 3/. a week at 
least for very indifferent board and lodging, sleeping 
in the same bed-room with half-a-dozen strangers, 
we improvised a temporary shelter, by covering 
our dray with a large tarpaulin, fastening the ends 
down to the ground, under which gipsy-like habit- 
ation we crept at night; and, wrapped up in our 
blankets, we all sought and found, | expect, that 
rest which is sometimes, it has been said, denied 
to people much better off for a bed than we were. 
There were many other like habitations as well as 
tents near us, some of whose occupants were, or 
we fancied so, suspicious-looking characters enough; 
anyhow, mutual suspicions appeared to be the 
order of the day, as nearly everybody was more or 
less armed, and at sunset there was a regplar 
fusilade of guns and revolvers, by way of a caution 
to all thieves. We thought it prudent to keep a 
regular watch every night. I now began to find 
out the difference between having servants to 
minister to my requirements and having everything 
to do for myself; and I practically experienced the 
disadvantage, now I was entirely thrown upon my 
own resources, of not having been educated to use 
my hands in a variety of ways. In spite of the 
‘diggings’ dress I had donned,—consisting of cab- 
bage-tree hat, blue serge shirt, moleskin trousers, 
and jack-boots,—I could not disguise from myself 
(nor, as I soon discovered, from others) the uncom- 
fortable conviction that I was, so far as most kinds 





of manual labour were concerned, a thorough sham, 
I had, however, the consolation, such as it was, of 
seeing that many others were no better than myself 
in these respects. I could not harness a horse, 
cook a beefsteak properly, nor make a damper :— 
the latter a most important accomplishment in 


| Australia, and more especially at a time when the 
the best of their way to the new colony | 


price of bread at the diggings was 6s. a loaf.” 

One evening, towards the end of October, the 
party to which our author attached himself 
arrived at the Bendigo, then a wilderness of 
isolated tents,—of which amusing anecdotes are 
told about losing the way in the evening, and 
being met at every turn by savage dogs, or 
volleys of oaths and abuse on trying to enter 
tents in quest of information.— 

“The morning after our arrival, we marked out 
our claims and commenced work. When I had 
toiled with pick and shovel for about four hours, I 
felt rather done up: my back ached all over, my 
hands were raw, and I moreover felt disgusted that 
I had not—notwithstanding having really worked 
hard—sunk my own height. From the waist up- 
wards I was still above ground ; and, to my further 
discomfiture, some fellows who had observed my 
prodigious exertions ridiculed its insignificant re- 
sult. I was, in fact, utterly used up ; and my spirits 
were not refreshed when one of my mates found 
fault with the shape of the hole I had dug, drawing 
my attention to a fact which in my zeal I had 
overlooked, viz., that the sides of the hole sloped 
so much inwards, that a few feet further down I 
should have no standing-room to work in—a not 
uncommon mistake with inexperienced diggers, 
Before this, my first taste of labour, my dreams of 
digging had been entirely golden-hued. A few 
weeks before my hopes had been flattered by seeing 
a man washing in a basin some eight hundred 
pounds’ worth of nuggets and gold-dust, the result 
of two or three weeks’ labour. I was dazzled, and 
only considered the result: raw hands and an 
aching back were altogether left out in my calcu- 
lations ; and, as I rested them for a few moments, 
the words of the Eton Latin Grammar—hateful 
book to my boyhood—came into my mind,—‘ Effo- 
diuntur opes, irritamenta malorum ;’ though I do 
not suppose exactly that the poet meant them to 
be applied in such a new and practical sense. I 
argued—if I am so done up with a few hours’ 
work, how can I stand several months’ toil? I 
was so tired at noon that I could scarcely touch 
my dinner; and I was not at all consoled on dis- 
covering that one of my mates had done twice as 
much work as I, and his comparative freshness 
seemed like a rebuke to me. The truth was, that, 
being utterly unused to labour, I had begun dig- 
ging with an energy that few men could have kept 
up, and without any system. I expected hard 
blows would do it all. I had yet to learn that there 
is a degree of art even in the commonest kind of 
labour, and that a man must commence work, if 
he means to do any good, with an energy propor- 
tionate to the strain he can bear throughout the 
day.” 

Whilst at Bendigo, when the party were not 
doing well, a rush to the Ovens diggings was 
made, and the majority decided to proceed 
thither. Our author went against his will; and 
a few days more convinced him that it was 
impossible to get on with his new comrades, 
or “chums” as they are called in Australia. 
He therefore returned to Bendigo. On his road 
he met an old fellow, who complained grie- 
vously of being obliged to lead sheep at 30s. a 
week and rations. Joining another party, gold- 
digging was once more resorted to :— 

** As we had no tent, and could not afford, and 
really did not care, to buy one, as the weather was 
fine, we got a large blanket, which we put up tent- 
wise; an excellent make-shift, no material keeping 
out heat or rain better. It was not a very commo- 
dious residence, but we could sit up and lie down 
in it, which was all we actually needed, as the dry 
season was coming on. When we had bottomed our 
first hole at about twenty feet from the surface, we 
carried the washing stuff (that is, the soil a few 
inches thick, lying on what is called the bottom of 
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pipe-clay) in large tin dishes upon our heads,—heavy 
work it was,—to the creek about two hundred 
off, but there was not gold enough in it to 

the washing ; and we tried another hole, which 
turned out a little better. Our manner of living 
was of the roughest, as we had determined to be at 
as little expense as possible till we had hit upon 
Jd. Our meat we toasted in slices on forked 
sticks, or threw it on the ashes to cook itself—black- 
fellow fashion,—but afterwards we manufactured a 
gridiron out of a piece of old hoop-iron. Plates we 
had none, nor forks. Our culinary department con- 
sisted of one large pot, two tin pannikins, two 
knives, and one large plated table-spoon,—the only 
respectable-looking article we possessed. This rough 
living did not affect my appetite in the least. We 
worked too hard, and were too well used now to 
roughing it, to be very squeamish. We were, I 
fear, gradually lapsing into barbarism; and I did 
not (I ought, I suppose, to confess it with shame) 
dislike the process. Our style of life had certainly 


a degree of novelty and freshness to recommend it ; 


it was utterly free from mere conventional restraints. 
My outer man was in keeping. My dress had lost 
all its gentleman-digger freshness, showing evident 
signs of hard work, and my beard was becoming of 
patriarchal length. We rose with the laughing 
jackass instead of the lark, and continued work till 
sunset, with short intervals for breakfast and dinner. 
How thoroughly I used to enjoy my evening pan- 
nikin of tea and a pipe of tobacco, and when I 
turned in for the night I did not in the least feel 
the want of anything more luxurious than a gum- 
leaf-stuffed mattress or blanket tent. Such a magi- 
ian is toil!” 


Finding gold-digging did not pay, and having | 


never hit upon any large nugget as some lucky 
fellows had, besides getting into rather a low 
state of health from overwork and sameness of 
diet, Mr. Polehampton returned to Melbourne, 
to look for some light employment. He arrived 
in that city with exactly one shilling in his 
pocket, a pretty good specimen of an unsuc- 
cessful digger. His attempts to find a suit- 
All Govern- 


able place were, however, vain. 
ment situations, which a few months before had 
one a-begging, were filled up. Application to 
ok after a horse and dray was as unsuccessful 
as that to take charge of a lot of boys and 


girls as a schoolmaster. There was nothing 
left but to work on the roads, or “ wielding 
the geological hammer,” as stone-breaking is 
sometimes politely termed in the Colonies. At 
all events, it was a Government employment, 
at 12s. to 14s. a day, and friends at home might 
be comforted with that fact, if none of its 
details were disclosed. Our author, therefore, 
addressed himself to one of the overseers :— 
“He was quite willing to employ me, and, 
guessing probably that it was a style of work to 
which I was unaccustomed, he very civilly tried 
to encourage me by pointing out two or three men 
who, according to their own account, were or had 
been highly respectable, viz., a barrister, a surgeon, 
and a mate of a ship. However successful they 
might have been in their former callings, they cer- 
tainly were not very expert at their present occupa- 
tion. The barrister was a small, middle-aged man ; 
his legs trembled as he struggled along with a small 
barrow-load of stones. The medical man’s eyes 
were afflicted with blight; and he wore blue spec- 
tacles, which did not give him a very workman- 
like appearance. He was seated near a heap of 
large stones, from which, at long intervals, he 
abstracted one ; and after regarding it curiously for 
some moments, as a geologist might a pet speci- 
men, and coquetting with it a little, he would give 
it a gentle tap or two with his hammer, as if it 
went to his heart to break it. There was nothing 
remarkable about the mate, except that he seemed 
sore-footed, and generally disinclined to move about, 
and bore a suspiciously strong family likeness to 
that useful individual met with on board most 
ships, viz., ‘Jimmy Ducks,’—so called, as doubt- 
less most of my readers are aware, because the 
poultry is under his especial charge. The two 
first-mentioned individuals had really been in the 


Law and Physic line. The other men were also 
taking things more or less easily, and the overseer 
evinced no disposition to drive them. One or two 
of the men had massive gold rings of colonial gold 
and workmanship on their fingers. Well, thought 
I, there might be a worse refuge for the destitute 
than the roads,—so to work, or whatever it was, 
I went. The overseer advised my living in the 
tents, but on inspection I found them so dirty and 
crowded, that I preferred lodging in a hut, near the 
scene of work, for which I paid thirty shillings a 
week ; finding my own bedding, #. e. blankets, and 
sleeping on the floor of a small room, in which 
three other men slept in similar fashion. Water 
was so dear—thirty shillings for a one-horse load— 
that I had a dispute with the man who rented the 
cottage, about the quantity to be used for washing ; 
he wishing to restrict me to something like a small 
teacup-full for this purpose.” 


In spite of his fear that some English 
acquaintances might see him, and alarm his 
friends at home by sending word that he was 
road-making, our author stuck to his “ geolo- 
gical investigations” till the completion of the 
piece of road he was engaged on. Hard up for 
something to do, he engaged himself to a house- 
| painter, though he knew nothing of the busi- 
| ness :-— 

“‘ As I was perched upon a ladder, and the scene 
| was the street, my position was tolerably con- 
| spicuous, and my work open to the criticism of the 
| public ; however, I tried to hold the brush as artis- 
| tically as I could, and acquired confidence as the 
| work advanced. I was, moreover, encouraged at 
times by sundry small boys crying, ‘My eyes! 
| can’t he paint, Jim? that’s all? and other remarks 
| of a like encouraging nature. A momentary doubt 
| certainly crossed my mind as to whether professed 
| painters were in the habit of receiving such flat- 
| tering unction of small praise from passers-by, but 
| I would not give way to any doubt of the sort ; 
| and on casting my eyes upwards the colour seemed 
| to be laid on most unexcéptionably ; but, on descend- 
| ing the ladder to refill the paint-pot, imagine my 
| vexation at detecting a rivulet of paint flowing 
| right across the footpath, having its source in my 
| work. I had laid it on too thickly. My employer 
| was luckily not at hand, so I quickly covered up 
| this unsatisfactory sign of the amount of skill I 
| possessed as a painter, and resumed my work as if 
| nothing had happened. At dinner-time he came 
| to inspect my handiwork, and it suited me to take 
| his silence for approval, though it must be owned 

I had some secret misgivings. Before evening I 
had so much improved, that I began to feel quite 
confident of being able to earn a living by painting, 
with nearly as much ease as any veteran of the 
brush. Whole streets of houses presented them- 
selves to my hopeful imagination, as waiting for 
my beautifying touch ; but, alas! in the midst of 
my mental jubilations, I inadvertently kicked over 
a bucketful of white paint. My employer was 
near; but though evidently annoyed, said nothing, 
as he helped me to take it up; and I deceived 
myself with the hope that the accident was a 
matter of little importance. All things considered, 
I was a little surprised—though I certainly had no 
reason to be—at being told that same evening, 
civilly enough, that my services would not be 
required next morning.” 

Disappointed in the towns and open fields, 
he took to the forest, and began cutting fire- 
wood at 5s. per load; but he could even then 
earn only a poor living. Charcoal-burning 
proved equally unremunerative. He then en- 
gaged himself as a reaper; but his inability to 
perform the work he had undertaken soon pro- 
cured his dismissal. After being kicked about 
like a football by Dame Fortune for nearly six 
years without doing any good for himself, he 
suddenly brought his career in Australia to an 
end, and returned to England, with nothing 
more than the experience he has accumulated. 
As the book draws to a close, the reader 
almost wishes that after such an amount of 
perseverance exhibited, at least one of the 











author’s efforts might be crowned with success, 
and that he might reap at least some substan- 
tial benefit, besides dearly-purchased expe- 
rience, from his numerous attempts to establish 
himself in a new home. But the moral of the 
tale would have been entirely defeated. Mr. 
Polehampton was disqualified for all he under- 
took; and he felt, as he freely confesses, that 
he was a perfect sham, and actually obtaining 
money under false pretences. There is no 
doubt that if he had been able to do any one 
duty thoroughly, he must have succeeded, as 
many thousands have done before him. He 
writes a good deal—in fact, he talks like a 
book—about the Church in the Bush, spiritual 
destitution, and missionaries to preserve our 
colonists from relapsing into absolute hea- 
thenism; and we are rather surprised that, 
a reverend as he is, he should not have tried 
this direction after losing his way in every 
other. He seems to have great command of 
language, and might have done well if the view 
he takes of the Church in the Bush be correct. 
However, that is his affair: our affair is with 
his volume, the perusal of which we recom- 
mend to those who feel weary of snug quarters 
at home, and think of trying their luck at the 
gold-fields. 





The Queen's Maries: a Romance of Holyrood. 
By G. J. Whyte Melville. (Parker, Son & 
Bourn.) 

‘The Queen’s Maries’ is not successful as a 

story or an historical picture of the times in 

which it is cast. Mr. Melville, in his dedica- 
tion to Miss Strickland, avows his acceptance 
of her vindication of Mary Stuart; but, never- 
theless, he has touched his theme with a falter- 
ing hand, and with difficulty, as one rowing 
against the current. Mary Stuart, in Mr. Mel- 
ville’s hands, with all the guilt and shame 
bleached out of her reputation, ceases to be a 
human being, and becomes a mere sweet and 
smiling doll, placed in false positions by the 
goodness of her own nature and the craft and 
wickedness of others. Beyond extreme amia- 
bility, she has no qualities given to her in lieu 
of those taken away, as she is not to do wrong; 
and all the questionable acts which fall into 
the chronology of the tale are presented in the 
“most charming delusion and beautiful blue,” 
as a milliner would phrase it; there is a want 
of force in her character, and a want of truth 
in her circumstances: the result is, a falseness 
of representation which prevents the reader 
feeling any interest in the story or in Mary 

Stuart. Sir Walter Scott engages all our sym- 

pathies for Mary in Lochleven Castle, but he 

brings forward the harsh injustice of her treat- 
ment: if she has sinned, it was before we come 
into her presence. Her first appearance is before 

Ruthven and Lindsay, compelling her abdi- 

cation, rousing every man’s sympathy for a 

lovely and oppressed woman, who behaves like 

a heroine and a captive queen. The most 

unbearable tyrants have been noble as captives, 

but Mr. Melville does not excite either our 
sympathy or our belief in Mary: she wants 
reality. The episode of Chastelar is slurred 
over. Mr. Melville avoids taking any grasp 
of his subject; Mary behaves with the stern 
decorum of Diana of the Ephesians, but the 
reader is not moved to sympathize with either 

Mary or her minstrel. Mr. Melville gives only 

the outside semblance of his chief characters, 

and they are mere marionnettes dressed in the 
costume of the period. The “Queen’s four 

Maries” have long been fascinating as a tradi- 

tion of womanly love and loyalty to their 

unfortunate mistress. Mary Hamilton has a 

pathetic celebrity of her own, from her touch- 

ing lament in the ballad that bears her name 
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and hints her fate. Mr. Whyte Melville has | 


chosen to change her history altogether—to 
reserve her fair fame, whilst breaking her 


eart and sending her to a nunnery, the victim | 


of an unrequited passion for Chastelar. The 
extreme beauty and womanly grace and soft- 
ness of Mary’s person and demeanour con- 
cealed, as she said herself, a heart as hard as 
a diamond. Chastelar was lured to his ruin by 
the one, and wrecked by the other; but Mr. 


Melville makes nothing of his materials—he | 


neither makes a brilliant surface-picture nor 
a study of character. The action of the story 
is confused, and the plot rambling and diffuse: 
the loves of the “Queen’s Maries” are of the 
conventional stage type; the only character 
that interests the reader in the least is Dick 





applicable to any king before Edgar, whose 
wherry was rowed by a crew of kinglets on the 
a and who wrote himself, “King of all Eng- 
and.” 

When Ethelwulf sat in the place of his father 
Egbert, in 838, he took for his guide in religious 
matters the man whom he was accustomed to 
address with courtesy and respect as “ master” 
and “teacher.” Swithun had long exercised 


| the office of provost in the old monastery at 


o’ the Cleugh, the henchman of Earl Bethune— | 
| ham, perhaps, surpassed him as an _archi- 


and he interests from the contrast of his rude, 
rough, loyal affection, with the grace and deli- 
cate fragility of the lady of his love. 


Mr. Melville has, we are sorry to say, produced | 
a novel which has disappointed us. 





ST. SWITHUN. 
Gloucester Fragments. 
Leaves in Saxon Handwriting on Saint 
Swithun; copied by Photoxincography at the 
Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton; and 
published, with Elucidations and an Essay, 
by John Earle, M.A., Rector of Swanewick. 

(Longman & Co.) 

We are all looking out for the coming of 
St. Swithun on Wednesday next. Will he come 
to us this year in sunshine or in rain? The 
fortunes of the Great Exhibition, the pleasures 
of the summer, the prospects of the harvest, 
hang on the answer. Who was St. Swithun? 
Why is he clerk of the weather? Our Oxford 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon, by the publication 
of this fragment on the popular Saint, gives us 
an opportunity for a gossip on the subject. 

A thousand years ago, the most popular saint 
in the people’s calendar was about to close a 
life the details of which are known to us only 
through the writings of authors, the nearest of 
whom to his subject was above a century off. 
From these we gather that Swithun was a 
noble Saxon youth, of the carriage, conduct, 
bearing, purpose and perseverance of which 
great men are made. There was in him, indeed, 
the stuff to make many great men. 
a superfluity of virtue and of ability; and in 
his own proper person was a first-rate bishop, 
an accomplished architect, especially as a 
bridge-builder, and an enlightened and patriotic 
statesman. There was not a man in Wessex 
who was not proud of him; and when Wessex, 
in St. Swithun’s lifetime, became part and 
parcel of the one Kingdom of England, the 
whole monarchy shared in the pride. On the 
recurring fifteenth of every July, his memory, 
his doings, and the promise of weather which 
he brings with him, are among the first things 
in the thoughts of men who have interest in the 
fields, and of women who have designs of being 
abroad and of disporting themselves therein. 
Who, in England at least, thinks of the saintly 
and imperial cripple, Henry, or of the Scoto- 
Saxon saint, Plechelm, on the fifteenth of July? 
They nominally share the anniversary day with 
our Winchester patron; but the real honours 
are paid altogether to the friend of Egbert, the 
tutor of Ethelwulf, and the promoter of the 
eventual establishment of tithes throughout 
the kingdom. 

In the days of St. Swithun, the terms 
“Saxons” and “Jutes” began to fade away 
from among us, and “ Englishmen” took their 
place. The Bretwalder, Egbert, so willed it, 
though the more sovereign title was “hardly 


1. Fac-Simile of some | 


In short, | 





Winchester, when, in 852, his old pupil, the 
father of Alfred, procured for him the dignity 
of Bishop of that city. In the exercise of the 
duties connected with his position he surpassed 
all his predecessors, not even excepting Birinus, 
the founder of the see. Of his successors, down 
to the Conquest, there is none whose name 
burns so brightly as his. William of Wyke- 


tect, and Wolsey as a statesman ; but take him 
as respectable tradition has handed him down 
to us, his character in its completeness was 
never equalled. He was as honest as White, 
who, in Elizabeth’s days, used to declare that 
Queen Mary’s knees were hard with kneeling ; 
as modest and charitable as Duppa, and as 
pertinacious in what he deemed right as Ben- 
jamin Hoadley. All these Winchester Bishops 
together fall short of St. Swithun in the sum 
total of excellence. He was, in short, the 
man such as the times and their necessities 
urgently required. He guided the King, Ethel- 
bert as well as Ethelwulf, instructed the people, 
fed as well as taught them (we suspect that 
corrodies may be said to be of his invention), 
built churches, walked humbly, but actively too, 
when work was to be accomplished ; and that he 
and others might walk safely also, Swithun was 
“ the first to build a stone bridge over the Itchin, 
just outside the east gate of the city, where only a 
wooden one, rickettyand unsafe, had been before. 
The townsfolk of wooden Winchester, with its 
wooden monasteries and its wooden cathedral, 
had never seen such stone work before nor 
since [sic] as those arches in Swithun’s bridge.” 
“Then, for such agreat and good man,” says 
Mr. Earle, “only to think what mean notions 
he had of himself!” He would not be buried 
“like a bishop or a holy man,” inside the Cathe- 


| dral, but where even the poorest liked not to 
| be buried, “in the sides of the dreaded north, 


He had | 





where, between the church and his own tower, 
the place was trampled by the feet of pas- 
sengers, and mined by the eavesdroppings 
from either side.” Mr. Earle seems to think 
that such humility has seldom or never been 
paralleled; yet not only saints, but sinners, in 
their humility, have expressed a desire to be 
so disposed of. One of the latter gave an 


| honest, if not a satisfactory, reason for such a 


mode of interment. “ Bury me,” said Scogan, 
the gentleman-buffoon of Edward the Fourth, 
“under one of the water-spouts of Westminster 
Abbey, for I have ever loved good drink all 
the days of my life;” and this humility in a 
jester won an epitaph from a Cardinal! 
Swithun’s death is commonly said to have 
occurred in July, 862; they who profess to 
have found, or heard of, his signature to a 
deed, subscribed a year later, naturally con- 
clude that he lived at least a year longer. Be 
this as it may, we may state, in round num- 
bers, that the saint has been a thousand years 
defunct, though not all that time resting in the 
same grave. Swithun had slept little more 
than a century in his first resting-place, when 
Bishop Ethelwold, in the year 971, having 
rebuilt the Cathedral, resolved to enrich the 
new structure by “translating” thither the 
bones of the saint who had been content to 
remain so long where he had himself directed 
that his body should be buried in peace. Now, 





—— 
according to the old tradition, the saint wags 
unwilling to be disturbed, and at each attempt 
to raise and carry him to his more splendid 
tomb there came such a hurricane of wind and 
deluge of rain, that forty days of storm were 
endured before the great object was achieved, 
This is the accepted story down to the present 
time, in which the Gloucester Fragments, now 
for the first time published, fac-simile and 
translation, strike the ancient legend into dust, 

These three leaves, in the fine old Anglo- 
Saxon of the close of the tenth century, were 
discovered some forty years since by the Rey. 
John Webb, now Vicar of Cardiff, lying among 
the abbatial registers in the College Library at 
Gloucester. They have not been lost sight of 
by Anglo-Saxon scholars, and to their repro- 
duction by Mr. Earle the public are indebted 
for possessing the only account of St. Swithun, 
extant, written in Anglo-Saxon. What we 
have is now only a fragment, but it is one of 
considerable interest. Therein we meet with 
the Saint appearing to “a decrepit old smith,” 
whom he bids repair to a rather objectionable 
person, “ Eadsige, that was of Old Minster, 
with the other priests ejected for their miscon- 
duct by Ethelwold, bishop.” The smith is to 
instruct Eadsige to communicate to Ethelwold 
the desire of Swithun to have his body “ trans- 
lated” into the New Minster. The shrewd 
smith, reasonably enough, suggests that Eadsige 
will not believe a word uttered on such a matter 
by such a messenger. “Then quoth the Bishop, 
in reply, ‘Let him go to my burial-place, and 
draw a ring up out of the coffin; and if the 
ring followeth him at the first tug, then wot he 
for a truth that I sent thee to him.” Swithun 
added somewhat about a costly treasure that 
lay with him, and which might be had for the 
seeking. The smith, however, shook his head, 
kept his counsel,—“ he would not be looked 
upon as an untruthful news-teller,’—and then 
went and had a tug at the ring himself. It 
came as easily out of the stone “as if it in sand 
had stood”; and when the smith replaced it, 
“it so fast again stood, that no man might 
draw it thence.” Whereupon communication 
was made of the several circumstances to Ead- 
sige, who, however, treated the matter with 
incredulous indifference, and moved no finger 
in the matter. But the good Bishop was not 
a man who, dead or alive, was to be foiled in 
his purpose. He accordingly drew to his grave 
“a poor ceorl, awfully humpbacked, and pain- 
fully bowed together through the broad hump.” 
Swithun made of this fellow a very pillar of 
beauty, and he concluded that the desired end 
would come; but the monks of the place had 
absolutely forgotten him, and, in spite of the 
protest of the ex-hunchback, ascribed his im- 
provement to some other saints whom they 
delighted to honour. Again and again, mori- 
bund after moribund laid hold of a fresh tenure 
of life by being placed in proximity to the old 
tomb, till King Edgar himself declared that the 
translation should be effected, and Ethelwold 
the bishop carried it out with all due pomp 
and attendant solemnity. The miracles the 
saint then performed, in manifestation of his 
worthiness and satisfaction, were never-ending. 
Far and near, in vision or in person, he touched 
and healed the sick, and made drop the fetters 
from the captive. Crowds of the relieved testi- 
fied their gratitude; and “the old church was 
all hung around with crutches, and with crip- 
ples’ stools, from one end to the other, on either 
wall, that there were healed ; and they could 
not even so, however, put half of them up.” 
Had he worked but one in a hundred of the 
miracles ascribed to him, he would have merited 
his canonization a hundred times over; but 
Lord Campbell asserts that he owed that honour 
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to another cause. “He was much admired by 
ecclesiastics at Rome, as well as in his own 
country, having first established in England, 
for the benefit of the Pope, the payment called 
Peter's Pence. In consequence, about fifty years 
after his death, he was canonized.” His Lord- 
ship, however, is not to be relied on. He had 
previously informed us that Swithun was or- 
dained presbyter by the “Bishop of Helmaston” 
—a diocese which might be looked for in vain, 
even in partibus infidelium. 

We have given above the substance of the 
fragmentary document which Mr. Earle repro- 
duces, translates and annotates. Some of his 
annotations are so liberal, that Alban Butler 
himself might well have written them. “If all 
the miracles,” he says, “ were not facts, yet they 
were like facts and represented substantial 
iruth, viz., the wonder-working power resident 
in the Christian Church. In this respect, they 
might appear to be even instructive as modern 
works of fiction are, to which they bear a con- 
siderable analogy, as the popular mental pabu- 
lum of different ages.” Some qualification of 


this is subsequently made; byt Mr. Earle, in | 


thus speaking, pleads against the cause he 
would support. Most of the old legends were 
well-meant, however awkward, attempts to 
establish a great public good: some, at least, 
of our modern works of fiction are mere apo- 
logies for the unseemly lives of the writers. 

Mr. Earle draws an imaginary and very 
glowing picture of the piety, grandeur, glory, 
fun and feeding of the translation day, the 15th 
of July, 971, which he feels “at liberty to 
imagine, in opposition to sundry modern autho- 
rities, was a fair summer's day.” 
the event, at least, brought renown to St. 
Swithun, and, says Mr. Earle,— 

The sweet remembrance of the just 


Shall flourish when he sleeps in dust, a 


—which is a singular misquotation of Shirley’s 


noble lines :— 
All heads must come 
To the cold tomb. 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust; 
—lines which, on the other hand, Mr. Gladstone 
quoted correctly, the other day, in a speech 
delivered in a provincial town, but which he 
ascribed, according to the newspapers, not to 
Shirley, but to George Herbert! Poor Shirley 
(we may observe, in passing) has been wronged 
im the matter of these verses by epitaph makers 
as well as by a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
In the ‘History of the Parish of Ecclesfield, by 
the Rev. J. Eastwood, a rhymed epitaph is 
given which ends with this fraud upon our poet, 
undetected by the editor:— 
Aged 68, he to a Period is gone, 
Interred under this adamantine stone. 
Only the actions of the just 
That smells sweet and blossom in the dust. 
The showers of St. Swithun, descending or 
withholden, have undoubtedly kept his fame in 
blossom and fruit till this time, and will con- 


tinue to do so, despite all proof that this erst | 


Bishop of Winchester has no control over the 
weather. It is to be remembered that he is 
not the only saint to whom such control is 
ascribed. In some parts of Scotland, Lord 
Campbell says, St. Martin is the raining saint, 
and that his day is the 4th of July; but the 
festivals of the two Martins occur in successive 
days in November. In France, St. Médard, 
whose anniversary is on the 8th of June, is 
the minor Jupiter Pluvialis. In Germany, on 
the 27th of the same month, occurs the festi- 
val of the Seven Sleepers; and as it is fine or 
showery on that day, so is the weather of the 
next six weeks prognosticated. Mr. Earle says 
that there are two other saints in the German 
Calendar who are supposed to have influence 


over cloud, sun and rain, but he does not name 
them. There is a very obscure saint in Flan- 
ders, in whom similar powers are supposed to 
reside; her name is St. Godelieve, but she is 
only of minor importance. 

St. Swithun’s “day” falls in a month in which 
more rain occurs than in any other in the year: 
nevertheless, the records at the Greenwich Ob- 
servatory show that, taking the average of the last 
twenty years, of the forty days which followed 
the 15th of July, the greater part were rainy 
when St. Swithun’s Day was fine. During the 
period spoken of there have never been forty 
consecutive wet or dry days after the anniver- 
sary, whatever the condition of the weather 
may have been on that day. There have never 
been less than thirteen, never more than thirty- 
one, rainy days out of the forty. In 1851, after 
awet St. Swithun, we had but thirteen wet days 
in the course of nearly six weeks; whereas the 
thirty-one rainy days of 1848 followed a dry 
St. Swithun. What associated the saint with 
the climate it were fruitless to inquire, for it 





The day and | 


would be impossible to determine. The same 
obscurity rests on the origin of the attributes 
assigned to St. Médard, Bishop of Noyon. 
Some persons have ascribed it simply to the 
| facility with which the name rhymes to the de- 
scriptive word in the well-known popular French 
| lines; but this can scarcely be well founded, as 


the same facility presents itself in connexion | 


' with St. Godard, Bishop of Rouen, whose festi- 
‘val is on the same day. As for the Seven 
' Sleepers, there exists no record of the origin 
‘of the tradition; and so with the rest. 
The biographers are silent, the painters have 
made no sign, and there is not an attribute 
in any work of art representing these bygone 
individuals which points to the power which 


voice. -How such traditions begin, we know 
not; how far they may be carried, we do know. 
| Lord Campbell found Swithun recorded as the 
Cancellarius of two kings, and hastily deeming 
that word to mean Chancellor (in its modern 
signification) has actually registered St. Swithun 
| among his learned Lords of the Court of Chan- 
cery, as “Lord Chancellor Swithun” ; while Mrs. 
Jameson, rashly following Lord Campbell’s lead, 
declares in her ‘Legends of the Monastic 
Orders, that St. Swithun “ ought to be conspi- 
cuous in a series of our Southern canonized 
worthies, bearing the cope, mitre and pastoral 
staff as Bishop, and the great seal as Chan- 
cellor”! 
Bishop Hall in one respect resembled Bishop 
Swithun. The dying request of the latter, that 
, his body should not rest in the church, but 
| where the drops of rain might wet his grave, 
and passengers tread upon it, was an example 
| which Hall described as“ worthy our imitation.” 
He so far followed this example himself, that he 
| bade his executors bury him decently, at their 
' discretion, “ with this only monition, that I do 
| not hold God’s house a meet repository for the 
greatest saints.” The good Bedel, Bishop of 
Kilmore, and Sancroft, the English primate, 
gave strict directions that they should be 
interred in the churchyard. They thought, per- 
haps, as Sir Matthew Hale did, that churches 
were for the living, and churchyards for the 
dead. The life of this saint, taken from the 
Arundel MSS., and here printed for the first 
time among the illustrative pieces, does not 
make the distinction which was made by the 
Judge; but it states that Swithun directed that 
his grave should be made in the very vilest 





part of the cemetery, on the ground of the pro- | 


mise which says that the exalted shall be 
abased and the humble shall be exalted. 





The second fragment in this volume consists 
of some detached and brief portions in the life 


has been ascribed to them by the popular | 


of St. Maria Aigyptiaca, a character in early 
hagiology. This saint was, in her early woman’s 
life, a very profligate personage, whom we find 
sailing from Egypt to Palestine with pilgrims 
bound for the celebration of the Festival of the 
Holy Crosses. On such pilgrimages like ladies 
were not wanting; and her going to church 
with the pilgrims, profligate as she was, seems 
to have been a matter of course. Her being 
miraculously restrained from entering till she 
had vowed to follow a purer course of life 
opened the way to her saintship. Subsequently, 
and at Lent season, she encountered in the 
wilderness the monk Zosimus. A pious con- 
tention ensued, but not till the monk had rent 
his cloak in twain, and offered one half of it to 
Mary, who was without a garment at all. The 
monk hears her confession, sees hermiraculously 
raised in the air to converse with Heaven; and 
finally the penitent dies in the desert, a lion 
digs her grave and Zosimus tells her story. The 
Saxon fragment is a translation from the Latin, 
and is only interesting, as Mr. Earle himself 
remarks, “as specimens of the devotional 
reading of a certain class of minds in the tenth 
century, and as relics of a popular literature, 
of which the mass has perished.” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

A Biographical Sketch of the late William Blamire, 
Esq., formerly M.P. for the County of Cumberland, 
| and Tithe, Copyhold and Inclosure Commissioner 
| for England and Wales. By Henry Lonsdale, 
| M.D. (Routledge & Co.)—The life of the late 
| Mr. Blamire presents almost as great a difference 
' between its former and latter moieties as that of 
' Oliver Cromwell. Till the age of forty-one, he 
| was a Cumberland yeoman of the better class, fre- 
quenting fairs and markets in Scotland and the 
North of England in search of stock, and riding, it 
is said, more than 100 miles in one day upon one 
| horse, or 65 miles in time for an early dinner-party 

at home. The Reform Bill called this yeoman forth 

to meet Lord Lowther, then the Goliath of that 
country, at the Cockermouth hustings. Goliath 
_ bit the dust, and the yeoman became an M.P. for 

Cumberland, and colleague of the late Sir James 
‘Graham. A short Parliamentary career, and one 

speech of singular power on the subject of tithes, 

procured for Mr. Blamire the post of First Com- 

missioner of Tithes. He afterwards became a 

member of the Copyhold and Inclosure Commis- 

sions, and is considered to have been the author 

of the three great rural reforms for effecting which 

these commissions were issued. From the time 
| when he became Tithe Commissioner, Mr. Blamire 
| was one of the most hard-working men in Eng- 
jland. His attendance at his office was usually 
_ from 8 a.m. to 7 p.M.; and he then carried home 
| papers for perusal after his 8-o’clock dinner. Any 
| special necessity was met by extra exertion on his 
' part. For seventeen years the quondam yeoman 
| never left London. Twenty-four years of this life 
' had destroyed the health both of mind and body, 
| and in 1860 Mr. Blamire was obliged to resign his 
| commissions, and, after a gradual decline of his 
| mental and bodily powers, he died a few months 
| since. The value to the country of the labours of 
| such a man cannot be over-estimated ; and they 
| have been frequently acknowledged i% words by 
his own party, and in words and deeds, we are 
| told, by his political opponent, Lord Derby. A 
| life of official routine is, however, singularly unfa- 
| vourable to the biographer; and we will say no 
| more of the execution of this work than that we 
| think the author would have been able to present 
!a more interesting sketch of the subject of his 
| memoir, if he had been a less attached friend and 
| admirer of him than he is. There are in this 
| sketch many traditions concerning the early life 
| of Blamire and the great battle of Cockermouth 
which will prove interesting to Cumberland readers. 

Saul: a Dramatic Poem; Elizabeth: an His- 
| torical Ode; and other Poems. By William Ful- 
| ford, M.A. (Bell & Daldy.)—To paraphrase any 
given Scriptural subject into sufficiently dignified 
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English verse isan arduous and, for the most part, an 
unthankful task ; one in the pursuit of which even 
the author of ‘Samson Agonistes’ was not always 
successful. Mr. Fulford’s qualifications for such an 
undertaking are not first-class. His imagination, 
which is without depth, broods over the subject 
in a torpid state, enlivened by few gleams of lofty 
suggestion, few flashes of poetic fancy. Still it is 
noticeable that some portions of ‘Saul’ possess a 
certain dramatic interest and evince a considerable 
amount of dramatic power. The language is sober, 
if not sonorous and impressive, and the situations 
are pretty well arranged. We quote a passage :— 


DAVID. O Saul, my father, hear me, 
And learn how little I hate thee, though thou 
Wilt never cease to hunt me for my life.— 
In the dead night I stole into thy camp, 
One comrade following me, while all thy host 
Lay fast in slumber. Through the watch we past, 
And safe through all the sleeping, wearied soldiers, 
Until we came where lay the king asleep, 
The royal spear set upright at thy head. 
Then said my comrade, ‘‘ Lo, the Lord has given 
Thine enemy into thy hand at length; 
Now smite and spare not; or give me the word, 
And I will strike and need no second blow.” 
I spoke not at the first, but look’d around: 
Here lay’st thou sleeping, at thy side slept Abner; 
All round in darkness slept the weary soldiers: 
Thy spear stood idly by; no help was near: 
It seem’d even God had left thee to thy death. 
O king, how easy to have stretch’d forth my hand, 
Or spoke one little word, or given one look, 
And buried deep a spear within thy breast ! 
How easy also to have stolen away 
From that still camp, ere yet a soldier stirr'd! 
And there was vengeance, king, no less than safety, 
To prompt the deed, and justice to absolve it. 
Be sure, these thoughts came thronging to my mind, 
As thus I stood above thee, thee my foe, 
Who gavest treachery for truest service : 
But then across my mind it also came 
How God had chosen thee from all our tribes; 
Had sanctified thee with His holy oil, 
And made thee His own image in the land. 
And I bethought me, too, of all the kindness 
Thou showed’st me in thy better days of old; 
How thou didst take me from my father’s sheepfolds, 
And mad’st me stand within the royal court, 
The king's own son. So I held back the arm 
My comrade had raised up to smite thy sleep, 
And left thee sleeping, taking but thy spear 
And cruse of water, tokens of the love 
And loyalty I bear thee,—thee who art 
My king and father. 

SAUL. O David! O my son! 
Fitter ten thousand times to reign than I, 
Call me not father, neither call me king! 


—Mr. Fulford’s ‘ Elizabeth’ is a bad poem and a 
very bad ode; but among the shorter pieces there 
are a few which suggest a thoughtful nature and 
an emotional temperament. We are pleased with 
the following :— 
LONGINGS, 
Why is my soul so weak to-night, 
Fill'd with the sadness that is not sorrow?— 
The sun has just set with the golden fire 
That brightly foretells as bright a morrow. 


I was glad as I look’d on the gorgeous west, 
Crimson and purple and yellow and gold: 
I watch’d the glory spread into the east; 
I watch’d till the west itself grew cold. 


But, as earth grows still and the sky grows dim, 
My pulses the stillness and darkness borrow: 
And what can it be that has brought my heart 
This sinking, this sadness that is not sorrow? 
Is it the stars shining faint and pure? 
Or the darkness that spreads so slowly round? 
Or the wind, that but deepens the calm of the night 
With its fitful whisper that scarce is sound? 
Is it the rhymes I have been singing? 
Or the music that in my ears has been ringing? 
Or those old, old memories that throng 
On my soul, like echoes to the song? 
O, whence has it come, and what can it be, 
That so strangely and dimly troubles me? 
I yearn so much to-night to rest 
My weak heart on some loving breast: 
Something has stolen my man’s heart away, 
And given me a little child’s again; 
And so softly and strangely it droops and aches, 
I know not if it be pleasure or pain : 
But I long for some heart as troubled and weak, 
To sweeten the pleasure or soothe the pain. 
Canada and the Crimea; or, Sketches of a Sol- 
dier’s Life. From Journals and Correspondence of 
the late Major Ranken, R.E. Edited by his Bro- 
ther, W. Bayne Ranken. (Longman & Co.)— 
Mr. W. Bayne Ranken has acted injudiciously in 


publishing these diaries and letters of his gallant 
brother, who, after escaping without injury from 
the attack on the Redan, in which he led the party 
that carried the scaling-ladders, was killed by an 








accidental explosion at Sebastopol, in the twenty- 
eighth year of his age. In the notes of his jour- 
nals, and his epistles to friends and newspapers, 
Major Ranken appears an unusually amiable and 
fine-spirited young man; but his remarks on men 
and affairs indicate that he possessed no high in- 
tellectual gifts. As collections of facts for home 
gossip, his private papers are altogether unobjec- 





tionable ; but their obtrusion on public notice is a 
mistake. 

Christian Missions: Six Discourses delivered | 
before the University of Dublin, being the Donnellan | 
Lectures for 1861. By William Pakenham Walsh, | 
M.A, (Dublin, Herbert ; London, Hatchard & Co.) 
—Mr. Pakenham Walsh’s lectures illustrate the | 
history of missionary labours from the days of the 
Apostles to the present time. Lecture six, on ‘The | 
Prospects and Claims of Missions,’ is a complete | 
and very effective survey. It may be read with 
advantage by those who are most familiar with the 
subject. 

A Discourse on the Life, Character and Policy of 
Count Cavour, delivered in the Hall of the New York 
Historical Society, February 20,1862. By Vincenzo 
Botta, Ph.D. (New York, Putnam.)—As Pro- 
fessor of Italian Literature in the New York 
University, and as a politician zealous in the cause 
of Italian liberty, Dr. Botta was peculiarly fitted 
to address the Historical Society of New York on ' 
the character and career of Camillo Benso di 
Cavour. Generous and discriminating, the oration 
is no inadequate tribute of affection to the great 
statesman, but it adds nothing to our knowledge , 
of the hero. 

Church Stories. Selected and Revised by J. 
Erskine Clarke, M.A. (Bell & Daldy.)—Out of 
many stories submitted to him as the editor of the 
Parish Magazine, Mr. Erskine Clarke has selected 
the four tales which he here offers to the public, in 
the hope that they may operate as a counter-influ- 
ence to the pernicious works of sensation novelists. 
“Tt is in vain,” says the reverend editor, “to say 
that people must not read fiction; for, when cot- ; 
tage-homes are so amply supplied with those ‘ penny 
numbers,’ each of which contains a portion of some 
high-spiced romance, we must be content with | 
endeavouring to withdraw cottage readers from 
what is injurious in fiction to what is harmless, by 
offering them stories which shall be attractive in 
their character and yet healthy in their tone.” 
The reverend gentleman adds, that his own share 
in the compilation is very slight, save that he 
has “‘ Saxonized” the language of his contributors 
wherever it seemed desirable to do so. Without 
stopping to examine the merits of Mr. Clarke as a 
‘* Saxonizer,” we will only say that we cannot take 
his wares at his own valuation. The ‘Church 
Stories’ lack every quality of meritorious fiction, 
and their spiritual arrogance is calculated to rouse 
antagonism to matters pertaining to religion. 

Matters of Taste among Common Things. (Kent 
& Co.)—The author of this little book states that | 
ten years of employment in an architect’s office | 
and lengthened attention to conducting an amateur | 
singing-class have contributed to test whatever 
has been known to him of Art-theory. His views 
differ from those of Allison, and he fortifies them 
with the authority of Hazlitt, unaware that 
antagonism of these writers has been before 
observed in the matters referred to. The writer’s 
experience might suffice to make him discriminating 
in criticisms, and, no doubt, on certain broad, 
obvious points he is reliably correct. Such are, 
however, but trite matters; his theory is not more 
than commonplace in itself, and confused with 
illustration upon illustration in exposition. He 
must be sufficiently ignorant of the history of the 
motive, so to say, of his subject not to know that 
Allison and Hazlitt represent two forever antagon- 
istic poles of thought, the one merely mechanically 
logical and master of a small domain, the other dis- 
criminating, penetrative and comprehensivein power, 
from being endowed with sympathies of which the 
first named had not an atom. 

Gravenhurst; 01, Thoughts on Good and Evil. 
By William Smith. (Blackwood & Sons.)— 
‘Gravenhurst’ can scarcely be described as a novel, 
neither is it exactly what is understood by the 
words “ moral essay,” but it partakes in a rather 





unusual fashion of the characteristics of both thege 
forms of literary composition. It consists of an Ip. 
troduction and Parts I. and II. The Introduction 
and Part I., which the author styles ‘‘ Exposition,” 
introduce the reader to the village of Gravenhurst, 


| to Mr. William Smith and his friends, General Mans. 


field and Ada Newcome, and tosome of Mr. Smith’ 
chief views on the apparent conflict of good and 
evil in the drama of human experiences. Part IT, 
consists of a series of philosophic dialogues carried 
on by the three above-mentioned personages, 
Containing, therefore, all the requisite ingredients, 
it needs only the proper mixing and cooking to be 
a work of prose fiction ; but this neglect of mixing 
and cooking is, we regret to say, a deficiency for 


' which the merits of the unquestionably excellent 


materials fail to make atonement. Artistic arrange- 
ment is a chief source of charm in a good novel, 
and without it great powers of conception and 
delineation are exercised with small result. Readers 
will the more regret that Mr. Smith has not been 
content to walk in lines marked out by preceding 


' writers, because much of his workmanship shows 


that he could do great things if he would conde. 
scend to employ the right and ordinary means, 
That he is no blind guide may be seen from the 
following passage, in which he declares his belief in 
the beneficent government of man :—‘‘ Could we 
obtain,” I said to myself, “some vantage ground 
from which to apprehend all the laws which govern 
this habitable globe, or rather, the laws which both 
make it to be a habitable globe and also run 
through all the life that inhabits it; could we per- 


| ceive clearly all the relations which man bears to 


the rest of nature, and which man bears to his 
fellow-man, through which two classes of relations 
all our energies are developed ; could we also sur- 


, vey humanity as it unfolds in the course of ages, 


and learn how the past has begotten the present, 
how the present is preparing for the future ; could 
we, in short, from our vantage ground see the 
whole as it has been, is, and will be—that whole 
which discloses itself in time as well as in space,— 
I feel persuaded that we should find in human life 
the same complete harmony that science traces in 
other parts of creation.” In a different vein, but 
not less generously, the author maintains that.a 
highly-cultivated English girl, young and beautiful 
and full of energy, is “‘one of the most highly- 
finished, certainly one of the most significant 
products of our civilization.” With more warmth 
than is altogether comely in a philosophic teacher, 
he ranks her high above jurists and divines, chan- 
cellors and bishops :—‘‘ When I think that the 
mental cultivation has not disturbed one natural 
grace or one maidenly virtue; when I think of the 
blooming health and exquisite play of every limb 


' and feature, the vivid emotions, the keen percep- 
, tion of the beautiful in nature, of the generous 
|in character, that distinguish my English girl, I 


must pronounce her altogether the far higher crea- 
tion. Yes, a greater boast of the age than all its 
chancellors, and even all its bishops.” As a book 
to lie for a few days on. the drawing-room table, 


/and then to return to the circulating library, 


‘ Gravenhurst’ deserves a strong recommendation. 
We regret that we cannot say more in its favour, 
as the tone of many of its passages inclines us to 
think that the author of ‘ Thorndale’ will not be 
satisfied with such qualified praise. 

The Rise and Progress of Painting. By E. E. 
Antrobus. (Staunton & Son.)—About sixty years 
ago this book might have been of service; at pre- 
sent, it is so much behind the times and our know- 
ledge of the subject as to be worse than useless. 
Mr. Antrobus writes in simplicity and good feeling, 
ignorant of what has been done in the matters he 
rashly meddles with, and forgetting that compiling, 
to be acceptable, must be judiciously and carefully 
done. The days are past when the mere intention 
to write a book sufficed to make an author. Mr. 
Antrobus has attempted a theme wherein something 
more than mere acquaintance with pictures is 
demanded. His work is so heedlessly, or wilfully, 
executed, that the very names of the artists are 
inaccurately spelt in many instances; and such 
blunders are common as that which makes Michael 
Angelo die in 1564. Mr. Antrobus must know 
more of Vasari than his mother did, who told 
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Giorgio (not Giorgo, as Mr. Antrobus has it) that 

he was id in 1513, not 1514, and at Arezzo, not 

‘Azezzeo, wherever that may be. A bad book, my 
rs! 

Of serials in progress of publication we have, 
from Messrs. eae & Hall, Part XVI. of Mr. 
Trollope’s Orley Farm and Part VI. of Mr. Lever’s 
Barrington ;—from Messrs. Longman, Part VI. 
of Mr. Macleod’s Dictionary of Political Economy; 
—from Messrs. Groombridge, Part XLVII. of 
Bree’s Birds of Europe;—from Messrs. Chambers, 
Part IV. of The Book of Days ;—from Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin, Part XXXVIII. of 
Cassell’s Illustrated Family Bible, — Part XL. 
of Cassell's Popular History, and Part XXIV. of 
Cassell’s illustrated History of England ;—Part 
XLI. of Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History ;— 
Part LXIII. of The Ladies’ Treasury;—Part XI. 
of Beeton’s Illustrated Family Bible ;—No. XLI. 
of Kingston’s Magazine for Boys (Kent) ;—Part 
VI. of Ganot’s Treatise on Physics (Baillitre),— 
and Part 1X. of Mr. Jones’s Lectures on the Ancient 
and Modern Dramatic Poets (Simpkin). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Esop'’s Fables, with Preface by Croxall, illust. new edit. 32mo. 1/ 
‘Ahn’s Manual of French Conversation, er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Bayliss’ Loving Service ; or, a Sister's Influence, feap. 
Bohn’s Cheap Series, * Irving’s Life and Letters, Vol. 1, 
Brock’s Penny Wise and Pound Foolish, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Byles’s Law of Bills of Exchange, &c. 8th edit. 8vo. 22/ cl. 
Curling’s Mary Graham, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Dibdin’s History of West Street Episcopal Chapel, London, 5/ el. 
Doll and her Friends, 4th edit. 16mo. 2/6 cl. X 
Ellison’s Slavery and Secession in America, 2nd edit. cr. 8vo. 10/6 
Farm and Fruit of Gold: 1st and 2nd Georgics of Virgil, fc. 8vo. 1, 
Gamle Norge; or, Our Holiday in Scandinavia, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Goldsmith’s History of England, new edit. 8vo. 7/ cl. 
Grant’s Memorials of the Castle of Edinburgh, 2 ed. fe. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Hare’s Thoughts on the Dwellings of the People, fc. 8vo. 1/ swd. 
Humble’s Debatein Convocation on Scottish Liturgy, 12mo. 1/6 swd. 
Indian Army and Civil Service List, July 1862, 12mo. 6/ swd. 
Laurie’s Northern Europe, Local, Social and Political, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Martin’s Progress & Present State of British India, cr. 8vo. 10/6cl. 
ason’s Civilizing Mountain Men, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Mason’s Old Library and its Tales, fc. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Observational Astronomy, edited by Slugg,tcr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 
Observations on the Treatment of Convicts in Ireland, 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Popular Science Review, edited by Samuelson, Vol. 1, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Pratt on Eccentric and Centric Force, 8vo. 10/ cl. 
Pulpit, The, Vol. 81, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
“ Recommended to Mercy,” 2nd edit. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Reid’s Hand-Book of History of United States, fe. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Sala’s Accepted Addresses, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 2 
Scenes and Narratives from the Early History of America, 2/ cl. 
Shakspere, Extracts from, for Schools, cheap edit. 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Sharpe’s London Magazine, Vol. 20, new series, royal 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Smee’s General Debility & Defective Nutrition, 2 ed. fc. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Smith’s Sins & Wretched f Christend : Sermons, post 8vo. 6/ 
Taylor’s Pictures in the International Exhibition, fcap. 8vo. 1/swd. 
Tyler's Doctrine and Practice of the Christian Life, feap. 8vo. 3/6 
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[ADVERTISEMENT.]— MOSAIC WALL PICTURES. — 
The experimental Designs for Mosaic Wall Pictures, to be 
erected by Subscription on the permanent Buildings for 
International Exhibitions, are now put up for public in- 
spection, by permission of H.M. Commissioners, on the 
outside of the Exhibition Building, in Cromwell Road. The 
Committee hope that the Art of laying such Mosaics will 
afford a new field of employment for women. Subscrip- 
tions may be paid to ‘‘ the Mosaic Wall Pictures” account, 
at Messrs. Coutts’, 57, Strand, London, W.C. 

By order of the Committee, 
G. F. DUNCOMBE, Secretary. 





[ADVERTISEMENT. ]—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES'S 
TOUR in the EAST.—The PHOTOGRAPHIC PIC- 
TURES of the many remarkable and interesting places in 
the Holy Land, Egypt, &c., made by Mr. Francis Bedford 
during the tour in which, by command, he accompanied 
His Royal Highness, will, by special permission, graciously 
accorded, be exhibited and published shortly.—Prospectuses 
may be had of the Publishers, Day & Son, Lithographers 
4 ny Queen, 6, Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 








THE METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT OF 
GOVERNMENT. 

Asone the many physical sciences that are now 
being cultivated with continually increasing ardour, 
not one possesses so much interest to the mass of 
mankind as that of Meteorology. The reason is 
obvious, for it may be said to be ever present with 
us; and yet, though affecting us from the cradle to 
the grave, we are singularly ignorant of its laws. 
This is the more remarkable, because meteorology 
in its extended sense of embracing all physical 
causes which affect or are affected by the state 
of the atmosphere, has engaged attention from the 
earliest ages. Nor is this surprising, for meteor- 
ology was held to include astronomical appear- 
ances in the heavens as well as atmospheric, and 
hence it was intimately associated with astrology, 
astrologers being given to embody in their mysti- 
cal and fanciful Table of the Twelve Houses portents 
of the weather, from varying storms and perpetual 








ice and snow, supposed to attend the unfortunate, 
to constant calm and sunshine, the portion of those 
born under the influence of lucky planets. And 
at a later period, when judicial astrology ceased to 
exist, we find so-called astrologers pretending to 
foretell the weather: a custom not yet fallen into 
disuse, as the still prodigious sale of Moore's 
Almanack attests. Through all ages, indeed, the 
desire to penetrate the mystery of that aérial atmo- 
spheric veil, which, so to speak, covers the face 
of our globe has been very great ; but only during 
recent years has meteorology been studied in a 
truly scientific manner. Now we have a Meteor- 
ological Society, numbering among its members 
the eminent meteorologists of the day, and meteor- 
ology is considered so important that a special 
office has been allotted to it by Government, who 
hoped that a department solely devoted to the 
investigation and recording of meteorological phe- 
nomena might be made useful to our shipping 
and fishing interests. This hope has been to a 
degree realized; and now Admiral FitzRoy, the 
zealous and experienced Superintendent of the 
department in question, has prepared a Report 
which tells us what has been done by the office 
over which he presides. 

The Report is highly valuable, for it contains 
the first-fruits of the measures taken by Govern- 
ment to utilize our knowledge of meteorology with 
reference more particularly to storm telegraphy. 
The system at present in use was organized in 
1857; when it was arranged that simultaneous 
observations should be made daily at various 
localities in the British Islands, also in and around 
the Atlantic, and at stations on the European con- 
tinental coasts. By combining these observations 
in synchronous charts and otherwise, it was dis- 
covered that though the weather and wind ap- 
peared to be quite irregular, yet that there was 
much uniformity and similarity of character in 
successive variations. It was further ascertained 
that by means of a comparatively small number 
of observations made daily at a few selected sta- 
tions sufficiently far apart, and by the use of a 
self-registering barometer at a central station,—to 
which meteorological telegrams are sent from the 
outlying stations,—distinct intimation of marked 
changes of weather and warning of dangerous 
storms might be communicated to the centre, and 
from thence to all other points of any telegraphic 
combination. 

Some years were spent in bringing the system to 
working order, and on the 6th of February, 1861, 
the first warnings of portending storms were given. 
The value of this notice was particularly marked 
by the circumstance that a fleet of vessels became 
disabled or wrecked, on the 8th or 9th, which were 
lying off Shields, and whose captains disregarded 
the timely warning. The misfortune was, however, 
a singularly pertinent example of the truth of the 
homely proverb, that “ it is an ill wind that blows 
no one good”; for since that event Admiral Fitz- 
Roy states that, “whether from having appre- 
ciated these storm signals or from other reasons, the 
fact is that very few wrecks occurred on our coasts 
during the notoriously tempestuous weather of 
February and March, 1861, and comparatively few 
since.” 

It is gratifying to find that the aid afforded by 
the Government offices is not confined to British 
ships, and that a considerable demand for the pub- 
lications emanating from Admiral FitzRoy’s depart- 
ment has been made by foreign nations. It has 
been truly observed that one of the greatest evils 
of meteorology hitherto has been the practice of 
incessantly making observations without any very 
definite objects in view, with the vague hope that 
eventually they may become of value. The aim of 
the Government Meteorological Department is to 
correct this evil, by not only instituting observations 
of a strictly scientific nature made with scientific 
instruments, but also in turning the observations 
to practical account. 

Admiral FitzRoy considers that the phenomena 
accompanying storms are now so readily explicable 
by the light thrown upon them by Dove's theory 
of polar and equatorial currents which has been 
translated and published by the Board of Trade, 
and they are so marked by barometers, that it is 


quite inexcusable to undervalue their warnings. 
The principal phenomena connected with storms 
may be thus summed up. Great and important 
changes of weather and wind are preceded as well 
as accompanied by notable alterations in the state 
of the atmosphere: approaching storms are usually 
shown by falls in the barometer exceeding one inch, 
and by differences of temperature exceeding about | 
fifteen degrees. A tenth of an inch an hour is a fall 
indicating a storm or very heavy rain. The more 
rapidly such changes occur, the more risk there is 
of dangerous atmospheric commotion. These cir- 
stances show the necessity of frequently observing 
the barometer, and the advantages of a self-regis- 
tering instrument. 

As all barometers often, if not usually, show 
what may be expected a day, or even days, in 
advance rather than the weather of the present 
or next few hours, and as wind or its direction 
affects them much more than rain or snow, due 
allowance should always be made for days as well 
as for hours to come. Admiral FitzRoy recom- 
mends that the following table of average tempe- 
ratures between 8 and 9 o’clock a.m. near London 
should be used to assist in foretelling the direction 
and nature of coming wind and weather:— 


the average indicates southerly or westerly wind ; 
but when considerably lower, the reverse or north- 
erly currents of air approaching, if not present. It 
is important to observe that the above table of 
temperatures must be corrected for other places. 
Careful observations have now proved that, 
although England is generally visited by one or 
more storms during the year, each of which is 
accompanied by terrible local disasters, yet all 
these tempests (be they ever so remarkable) are so 
much alike in character, and have been preceded 
by such similar warnings, as to warrant our reason- 
ing inductively from their well-ascertained facts, 
and thence deducing laws. Indeed, all investiga- 
tions into the characteristics of storms show the 
same results. Gales from the south and west are 
followed by dangerous storms from the north and 
east. Those from the west and south come on 
gradually ; whereas those from the north and east 
begin suddenly, and often with extraordinary force. 
The barometer with these north-eastern storms 
does not give direct warning upon this coast, 
because it ranges higher than when the wind is in 
the opposite quarter. But though the barometer 
does not give much indication of a north-east storm, 





the thermometer does, and the known average 
temperature of the locality affords the means of 
| knowing by comparison whether the wind will be 
northerly or southerly. Besides the familiar wea- 
| ther signs, Admiral FitzRoy considers that the 
| following special peculiarities previous to great 
atmospheric commotions should be observed :—A 
great fall of rain or snow, much lightning, unusual 
cold, or excessive heat, invariably precedes high 
winds or strong gales. 

Admiral FitzRoy is cautious in advancing any 
opinion respecting the connexion between elec- 
tricity and storms. It is certain that although 
many eminent men do not think that magnetic 
storms, or even auroras, are directly connected 
with atmospheric currents, or have any special 
relation to storms, many facts on record seem to 
point to a different conclusion. We can only notice 
one; but this is most important. On the evening 
previous to the Royal Charter storm a brilliant 
meteor was seen, and during the previous week 
blood-red streamers of aurora were very prevalent. 

We need hardly say that Admiral FitzRoy 
regards any faith in change of weather at the 
moon’s quartering as utterly illusory, being based 
merely on deductions from coincidences, and not 
on any philosophical basis. It is, however, most 
remarkable how this unsound theory keeps its 
place among men even of high education. An 
amusing instance recurs to us. At one of the 
Horticultural Fétes this summer we met a gentle- 
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man who was loud in his indignation because, it 
being a wet day, he had ascertained that the 
Gouncil of the Horticultural Society had fixed 
their shows regardless of the moon’s quarters ; 
whereas, as he stoutly maintained, had proper 
attention been paid to the lunar changes, wet 
weather would have been avoided. We apprehend 
that the indignant member has seen by this time 
that the weather, during this summer at all events, 
is not influenced by the moon. 

Although the great working instruments of the 
meteorologist’ are the barometer and thermometer, 
which should be of the highest order of excellence, 
we are glad to hear that Admiral FitzRoy makes 
use of an instrument called a Storm Glass, which 
‘was much more common formerly than it is now. 
We have long been acquainted with this glass, and 
can speak confidently of its value in aiding with 
the barometer and thermometer in forecasting 
weather. Admiral FitzRoy has observed this 
instrument with great closeness, and these are his 
conclusions respecting its indications:—When a 
Storm Glass filled with the proper chemical 
mixture—(camphor, nitrate of potass and sal 
ammoniac, partly dissolved by alcohol with water 
and air in a hermetically sealed glass bottle)—is 
fixed undisturbed in free air, and not exposed to 
radiation, fire or sun, the mixture varies in 
character with the direction of the wind. As the 
atmospheric current veers toward, comes from, or 
is approaching only from the polar direction, the 
mixture grows like fir or fern leaves, hoar frost or 
crystallizations. As it tends to the opposite 
quarter, the lines or spikes,—all regular, hard and 
crisp features gradually vanish. Before and in a 
continued southerly wind the mixture sinks gradu- 
ally downwards in the bottle till it becomes shape- 
less, like melted sugar. Before or during the 
continuance of a northerly wind the crystallizations 
are beautiful. The glass should be wiped gently 
occasionally, care being taken not to shake the 
contents. While any hard or crisp features are 
visible below, above or at the top of the liquid 
(where they form for much north wind), there is plus 


electricity in the air; a mixture of polar current 
co-existing in that locality with the opposite or 
southerly. When nothing but soft, melting, sugary 
substance is seen, the atmospheric current is 
southerly, unmixed with and uninfiuenced by the 
contrary wind. 

In August, 1861, Admiral FitzRoy commenced 


publishing single ‘‘ forecasts” of the weather. 
Twenty weather reports are received each morn- 
ing and ten each afternoon, besides five from the 
Continent. Double “forecasts” (two days in 
advance) are now published, and are sent to six 
daily papers. As these “forecasts” have created 
considerable interest, Admiral FitzRoy explains 
the principles on which they are made. 

A barometrical height of 29°50, with about 60° 
of temperature, may be considered to indicate (if 
continued a certain time) fresh south-west wind 
and mild air, probably cloudy, perhaps rainy ; 
about 30°50 inches, with 50° temperature, or less, 
would foretell and accompany north-easterly wind, 
dry weather, and usually a clear sky. Again, a 
high or rising barometer in the north-west, with 
low or falling temperature, while in the south and 
east the pressure is low or diminishing, indicates 
a north-west wind, either extending generally, or 
checked and deflected according to the diminution 
or increase of the temperature in the south-east. 

Objection has been taken to such forecasts, 
because they cannot be always exactly correct for 
all places in one district. It is, however, consi- 
dered that general comprehensive expressions, in 
aid of local observers, who can form independent 
judgments from the latter, and their own instru- 
ments respecting their immediate vicinity, may be 
very useful as well as interesting ; while to a person 
unprovided with instruments, an idea of the kind 
of weather thought probable cannot be otherwise 
than acceptable. 

Certain it is, that although our conclusions may 
be incorrect and our judgments erroneous, the 
laws of Nature and the signs afforded to man are 
invariably true. Accurate interpretation is the 
real deficiency. There is no doubt that attentive 
#bservation to the meteorological laws will enable 





us to interpret them better, and that with in- 
creased knowledge and experience “forecasts ” of 
the weather will be even more worthy of credence 
than they are now. But it is quite evident that 
enough is already known to enable an attentive 
observer, with good instruments, to acquire a use- 
ful foreknowledge of the weather during the 
coming day or two, or even three following days ; 
and the utility of Admiral FitzRoy’s weather 
warnings is amply illustrated by the fact, that 
notwithstanding the extremely stormy weather 
that prevailed in the North Sea during the first 
three months of 1862, the coasts of Durham and 
Northumberland have had a fortunate immunity 
from shipwreck, there having been no serious 
shipping disasters on that line of coast since 
November, 1861. 





MRS. PIOZZI’S LOVE-LETTERS. 
London, July, 1862. 

In several notices of the recently -published 
‘ Autobiography of Mrs. Piozzi’ severe allusions 
have been made to her correspondence with the 
young actor, William Augustus Conway. The 
only portion of that correspondence ever published 
is in a volume issued in London, purporting to 
contain seven ‘* Love-letters of Mrs. Piozzi, written 
when she was Eighty,” &c. In reliance on the 
evidence there furnished, disparaging and con- 
temptuous allusions have been made in regard to 
Mas. Piozzi—some in a late number of Blackwood’s 
Magazine. It is but justice to her memory to say 
that the volume in question is an imposition on the 
public. It is only within a few weeks that I have 
been able to see it, though it was published years 
ago. The letters are so garbled and distorted as 
to change their character, for the apparent purpose 
of injuring the fair fame of a lady who, as the 
editor of Blackwood remarks, ‘has received enfeoff- 
ment into the homage of the world.” I feel the 
more aggrieved and indignant, that the anony- 
mous editor has given my name in the preface, as 
having furnished the autographs, with permission 
to copy and “‘use them as he might think fit.” 

This is entirely untrue. No copies were ever made 
with my knowledge or permission. As soon as I 
knew of the existence of such a book, I wrote to 
the publisher, informing him of the fraud, and 
requesting him to withdraw it at once from sale. 
It appears singular that British reviewers should 
have accepted such a work as genuine, in face of 
the fact that the compiler withheld his own name 
even from the affidavit given in his preface. Some 
of the most injurious comments are upon altered 
passages in the letters set forth as written by Mrs. 
Piozzi. 

Should the surviving friends of Mrs. Piozzi 
approve the publication of all her letters to Mr. 
Conway (a hundred or so) which are in my posses- 
sion, those letters would prove her best vindication. 
There is not a line in one of them showing the 
writer “in love” with the actor. Her regard for 
him was that of an affectionate mother, anxious 
to see her favourite ‘happily settled,” and solicitous 
for his everlasting welfare. Her playful compli- 
ments and endearing expressions are not in bad 
taste when her age and his profession are remem- 
bered. Persons of lively imagination rarely 
separate the idea of an actor from his great per- 
sonations, and are ready to bestow on him the 
exaggerated praises half due to the poetic creation 
which he embodies. These letters of Mrs. Piozzi 
show her heart full of ardent piety, pervading all 
her actions and her views of life; they show the 
purest, noblest and most disinterested of human 
characters ; they show her old age enriched with 
mental treasures, and accompanied by “ honour, 
love, obedience, troops of friends.” They are valua- 
ble not only as rare literary curiosities, but as illus- 
trating thesunny close of a blameless life, irradiating 
and softening all things in its mellow light, and 
melting into the “ clear hyaline of heaven.” Truly, 
the writer deserved better than to be thus atro- 
ciously maligned; she deserved better than to 
have her countrymen receivethe anonymous slander 
as truth. E. F. ELet. 








“BIBLE HISTORY AND THE RAWLINSON CANON, 
27, Victoria Street, July 8, 1862. 

In a letter from my friend Dr. Hincks, which 
you published in your last number, he states that 
he found among the Museum Collections, in 1853, 
some curious Assyrian tablets, and put them aside; 
that on his subsequent return to London, those 
he had thus selected had been taken away, and 
that he has never been able to see them since. He 
further states that Dr. Oppert, ‘‘ having an introduc- 
tion from the Emperor Napoleon, was allowed free 
access to all the tablets in the Museum.” 

Now, as I, more than any one else, have had to 
do with this portion of the Assyrian Collections, I 
beg to state in reply, that the tablets Dr. Hincks 
studied in 1853 must have been (from the time he 
was able to give them) but few out of many 
thousands of fragments; that when he had done 
with them, they were, of course, put back in the 
presses from which they had been taken ; and that 
neither I nor any of my colleagues have any 
recollection that he at the time requested that 
those he had so examined should be kept apart, 
though, had he expressed any such wish to me, I 
should have been only too happy to have aided him 
in this matter, as I have done repeatedly in other 
ways. 

Secondly, that whether or not Dr. Oppert came, 
as Dr. Hincks states, with a recommendation from 
the Emperor Napoleon, which I much doubt, no 
greater facilities of any kind were accorded to him 
than to Dr. Hincksand otherstudents. It has always 
been my pleasure to be of any service I could to 
any of the few labourers in the Assyrian vineyard, 
as Mr. Fox Talbot, M. Brandis, and M. Oppert 
will, I know, readily acknowledge ; and it is not 
likely that I should have been less willing to help 
Dr. Hincks, whom I have known much longer and 
more intimately than the other three. 

It should be remembered that these tablets are 
necessarily in a transition state, and that hundreds 
of small fragments from time to time have been 
joined together by Sir H. Rawlinson, Mr. Norris 
and myself, so that what was in 1853 a fragment 
an inch long, may now easily be four or five inches 
long; and that many fragments which had been 
brought to this country before 1853, have been since 
largely increased by pieces which did not come here 
till three or four years afterwards. My custom 
has always been to pick out for each student those 
tablets which were tolerably well preserved and 
legible, a selection comprising, however, but a small 
minority of the whole collection. To keep apart 
for any time what each gentleman had examined 
would have been almost impossible, except with an 
amount of space which I had not at my command. 

I may add, generally, that, with the exception of 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, who has been for some years 
specially employed at the Museum as the Editor of 
the Assyrian Inscriptions, no student has, so far as 
I am aware, had as many opportunities of consult- 
ing the Assyrian records as Dr. Hincks: but even 
Sir Henry Rawlinson has not, at present, examined 
one-half of the fragments of tablets which have 
been sent home from Assyria. W.S. W. Vaux. 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
ENGLISH ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS. 

Tr is with satisfaction that an Englishman should 
regard the large number of Architectural Designs 
now to be seen at South Kensington. Not in one 
class of designs only, be it Classic, Palladian or 
Gothic, but of all creditablespecimens may be found; 
so that although, no doubt, the latter style has been 
most happily cultivated and universally applied of 
late years amongst us, there are not wanting pr 
of the ability of our architects in all schools. We 
do not doubt that since the time Mr. G. G. Scott 
astonished the people at Hamburg with his 
design, since executed, and Messrs. Burges and 
Clutton bore off the prize at Lille, Continental 
architects have been awake to the progress of our 
English school. 

This age, which has been thirsting for a new 
architectural style to which might be applied the 
noble constructional powers of iron, seems doomed 
to wait a time when the exalted greenhouse 
style, to which this material is at present -limited, 
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shall have outgrown its narrow bounds, and 
something come upon which men may look with- 
out suspicion. A small advance has undoubt- 
edly been made by Mr. Owen Jones. The Roof 
of the Crystal Palace Bazaar in Oxford Street 
(No. 1704) is undoubtedly elegant. That of 
the Crystal Palace, Sydenham (1692), although 
we have got used to it, is a work of faery beauty, 
which a man must be illiberal indeed if he does 
not applaud. A common mistake of designers in 
jron is exemplified in this artist’s idea of the Pro- 
posed Palace of the People at Muswell Hil (1694-8), 
the erection of which we are providentially spared. 
Here are huge towers ofa rigid form, like gardeners’ 
hand-glasses piled one upon the other, and not a 
leading feature in the whole design to give it a 
decisive character. The capabilities of iron are so 

eat, that some day no limit will be found for the 
beautiful results of its use. But the architect must 
sacrifice something for Beauty, that coy spirit who 
will not come unwooed. 

To get a cheap barn is practicable, or huge iron, 
glass and brick sheds ; but if we demand beauty, we 
must look higher than the mere facility offered by 
the cast metal, which enables us to put its parts 
together as a child arranges a puzzle toy. The 
Middle Ages produced noble iron works, some of 
vast size, as spires and the like; but these came 
from the hands of architects, who treated the metal 
on other principles than those which are so con- 
venient in the puzzle-toy system. In a word, 
beauty must be earned and paid for handsomely. 
Cheap beauty will always turn out a very meretri- 
cious affair. So long as our architects persist in 
forcing iron work to imitate the characteristics of 
stone or wood, and make columns and their appro- 
priate decorations resemble those developed in 
differing materials, they will fail to give true beauty 
to metal work. The efficiency of metal lies in its 
rigidity and elasticity, and those qualities must be 
pronounced upon architecturally in displaying the 
construction. Hence the true secret of good Art, 
which is in developing the perfect fitness to func- 
tion of all materials employed, will appear, and the 
result be beautiful. 


The development of fitness to function should 


be the aim of good design. Accordingly, where 
we see superfluous elements introduced for mere 
ornament, the design fails to be satisfactory. No- 
where does this appear more strikingly than in 
quasi-modern Gothic, when overloaded with odd 
pinnacles, gables, and the like, which are not ele- 
mentary portions of the construction. Mr. S. 
Teulon’s designs of Tortworth Court (1565) and 
Elvetham Hall (1567) err in this direction. In 
1579, also Elvetham Hall, appear all sorts of poky 
pinnacles, spires and odd windows, which, with 
all their variety, fail to be picturesque, because 
they seem to have no business whatever in com- 
mon, so that the work suggests a complicated brick 
box with bizarre decorations. We find in Mr. D. 
Wyatt's Interior of the Garrison Chapel, Woolwich 
(1675), a successful instance of the reverse practice 
to that of the above. Here iron is introduced very 
elegantly, by way of slender shafts, which rise 
from the floor, sustain with characteristic adapta- 
tion, at one-third of their height, a gallery, and 
continue to a considerable elevation, where they 
support light, springing brick arches, forming an 
arcade, above which rises a clerestory. The gallery 
is lighted by large windows, as is the aisle beneath 
it. The apse of this edifice deserves praise. It 
has a semicircular form ; its roof is circular, or 
& half-dome, the whole of brick, pierced with 
lancet-lights in the walls. Much noble Gothic 
work may be seen here.—Mr. Wigginton’s Design 
for the Wedgwood Memorial, Burslem (1505), with 
a lofty tower, surmounted by an octagon lantern 
and a gallery of bold character ata great height, 
is good, if not wholly admirable, and well massed. 
—One of the most beautiful works we have seen by 
English architects is the staircase angle of Sir T. 
Deane, Son & Woodward's Design for the War Office 
(1589). There is originality and grace in this which 
cannot be too much admired. It is picturesque, 
Tich, bold, and shows the construction with perfect 
elegance. By the same firm is No. 1587, House at 
Galway for the Marquis of Clanricarde, a suitable 
aad well-balanced work. Zhe Interior of the 





Examination Hall, Queen’s College, Cork: (1588), by 
the same, has many fine qualities. —We have before 
this expressed our admiration for Mr. E. M. 

’s St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields National Schools 
(1550). This architect's Design for the New Govern- 
ment Offices, Westminster (1548), is creditable, but 
lacks decided character and variety of features ; 
without tameness, it is only respectable. 

We have seen nowhere a more judicious feeling 
for the character of an original work under restora- 
tion than in Messrs. Prichard & Seddon’s Wesé 
Front of Llandaff Cathedral (1581), where the 
diverse towers have been restored with great skill, 
which shows itself also in treating the remainder 
of a task that was not less onerous because the 
building was comparatively simple in style.—Mr. 
G. G. Scott’s Restoration of the Westminster Chapter 
House (1595) evinces deep study of the style of 
the old work, skilful application of the principles 
of early English groining, and, if we can ever get 
the beautiful central shaft to look as well in resto- 
ration as it does here on paper, we may thank 
the architect for restoring a noble remnant of 
Middle-Age Art. A series of sketches show minor 
parts of the proposed re-edification, for such it 
amounts to, as in the vestibule, portals, &c. In 
1604, we find this architect's designs for the 
Hétel de Ville, Hamburg, before mentioned. In 
1597 are Designs for the New Government Offices.— 
Not very vigorous, but the best of its kind, is Mr. 
Scott’s Kelham Hall (1602), grave, elegant, but 
monotonous. After the fashion of much of this 
architect's original work is (1603), New Government 
Offices. These want spirit, and without being so 
machine-work like as Sir C. Barry’s Houses of 
Parliament, have even fewer points that are 
picturesque. 

Alterations and Additions at Nun Appleton, 
Tadcaster (1732), by Mr. E. B. Lamb, are effective 
and characteristic; as is Aldwork Hall, near York 
(1731), by the same. Bodelwyddan Church, St. 
Asaph, Exterior and Interior (1739-40), by Mr. 
J. Gibson, appear simple in form, rich in deco- 
ration and thoroughly well considered.—Zhe New 
Entrance and Alterations at Alton Towers (1735), 
by Mr. D. Brandon, are hardly so vigorous as 
might be wished, yet seem thought out fairly.— 
Messrs. Wilson & Nicholl’s Chapel of St. Patrick, 
Low Leyton, Essex (1804), is a good specimen of 
economical and picturesque construction. The 
roof, with straight, crossed, open timbers cleverly 
set angle-wise after a fashion sometimes found in 
old work, merits applause, and shows tasteful 
adaptation.—Mr. G. E. Street’s designs are inva- 
riably grave, dignified, solid and expressively good: 
if at times tending to heaviness, that fault may be 
pardoned for the sake of their completeness. The 
Church at Cowley, near Oxford (1809-10), is one of 
this designer’s best productions—a model for the 
young student who would be safe. The Jnterior 
of the Church at Bournemouth, Hants (1811), is 
eminently noble. The Church of St. James the Less, 
Westminster (1815), has largely added to the artist’s 
reputation: the exterior does him great honour. 
The Second Prize Design of the Cathedral at Con- 
stantinople (1816) is at once rich and bold.—Mr. 
W. Burges is one of our most accomplished archi- 
tects; his Restoration of Waltham Abbey (1828) 
shows how a difficult task may be achieved by the 
combination of learning and an intelligent applica- 
tion of ancient ideas rather than mere imitation of 
old forms. His Garde-robe, Gayhurst (1821), is 
singularly good. Several Designs: for Churches 
and parts thereof, by Mr. Goldie (1863-69), are 
commendable. 

There is this much about the good examples of 
the English Gothic revival before us here, that 
they are not, as may be truly said for the failures 
in the same school, unintelligent copyings from 
old models—a window from this abbey combined 
with a buttress from that, a shaft here set with a 
moulding from elsewhere. On the contrary, the 
student may, if he is sufficiently aware of the 
necessities of Art, recognize in such works as those 
by Messrs. Street, Burges, E. M. Barry, Prichard 
& Seddon, or Deane & Woodward, a real in- 
sight into Art, not a mere acquaintance with its 
history or productions. As it is the commonest 
mistake in the world for men to mistake a know- 





ledge of pictures or books for critical power pos- 
sessed by themselves, so in architectural design a 
host of professional men accumulate examples and 
combine, even unconsciously, out of their memories 
this with that fragment to a result which is, lack- 
ing the formative spirit, after all, not design in any 
sense whatever. Hence we have the style which 
satisfies people who look at Art only to recognize 
its peculiarities, and if a house have gable ends or 
crooked chimneys enough, style it Gothic beyond 
appeal. Gothic such work certainly is, of a sort 
which we may call Compiled Gothic. It is 
rife here in innumerable cottages ornés, in trivial 
churches, and town halls of pretentious character. 
The most striking example in this style will be 
found in the space devoted to Austrian architec- 
ture. The Parochial Church of Fiinfhaus, Vienna 
(1065), by M. F. Schmidt, which is an instance of 
much that is going on in Germany, is curiously lean 
and commonplace—a well-behaved and satisfactory 
piece of work that will offend nobody by daring 
originality. It is impossible not to see how vital 
much of our English Gothic work is compared 
with the same in other countries as represented 
here, or even taking into account the known pro- 
gress of Continental nations in that study. In 
Germany this movement seems slowly going on, 
and, with characteristic care, her people paces 
from step to step along the road, at present being 
not a little bewildered with the multitude of exam- 
ples to be examined and sifted before the need of 
intelligent study shall become overpoweringly evi- 
dent. Once this point gained, the examples will be 
forgotten for the art itself, and the real revival 
progress as amongst ourselves. 

As the aggregation of independent elements with- 
out aruling purpose makes bad Gothic work, so the 
like neglect of what is, after all, the main principle 
of the classic style—elegance, and proportion with 
intention made evident throughout, will produce 
the like failures. An offensive and ill-designed 
Classic building is much more painful to the eye 
than even the worst specimen of Gothic work ; 
and reasonably so, seeing that the pretensions 
of the former are so high that it must be noble 
indeed in its results not to fail utterly. No over- 
laying of pilasters upon walls, no porticoes however 
lofty, nor pediments however mathematically right 
in proportion, will make good Classic work unless 
that noble element of the beautiful we are accus- 
tomed to style ‘‘the picturesque”—which mani- 
fested itself nowhere more triumphantly than on the 
Acropolis at Athens, the “high place” of Grecian 
Art—be present in all its force. Educated to 
elegance, and developed in perfect harmonies of 
proportion, the picturesque element, or informing 
spirit of duty and serviceableness cultivated to 
grace, wherein we recognize the functions not less 
than the elegance of a building, must rule every- 
where, or the work fails in beauty as it surely fails 
in use. 

Our modern classicists, seeking beauty only 
through reproduction of old forms, as we observed 
of the like process in Gothic work, forget that the 
function of architecture is not to bear ornament, 
however noble in themselves pillars, pediments or 
porticoes may be, but primarily to employ those 
elements constructionally. In the deep recessed 
arcades Of Messrs. Green and De Ville’s Design 
for the Opera House at Rio de Janeiro (1560), 
we recognize something like the spirit demanded 
not completely thought out, and therefore not 
elegant, as perfected work must be, but tending to 
the right road. In Mr. Fergusson’s Mausoleum at 
Halicarnassus, restored according to recent discove- 
ries (1503), the same vitality takes an infinitely 
nobler form. The architect has obviously studied 
the ancient remains to such a purpose that, unsatis- 
factory and incomplete as are the materials for its 
reconstruction, the spectator recognizes imme- 
diately a beautiful whole which has arisen in the 
modern architect’s mind for admiration, even if he 
does not accept it as the tomb of Mausolus. 

Beyond all failures of Gothic, pitiful as they 
are, the failures of the Neo-Italian style, the so- 
called Palladian, are the most saddening. Innu- 
merable examples, which it were a waste of space 
to name, may be seen here, wherein the architect, 
so far from recognizing the primal law of his art, 
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to which we have more than once referred, has, 
by some strange wilfulness, put needless columns, 
quaint urns, absurd pediments—where never pedi- 
ments should be, unmeaning parapets and elaborate 
cornices—whose only office the commonest Gothic 
dripstone would perform at a twentieth of the cost, 
upon stark, square, brick inclosures with flat roofs, 
and, while he put the parts of his puzzle together, 
clearly fancied himself intellectually engaged. We 
may, as an ultra example, quote Mr. C. Brodrick’s 
Town Hall at Hull (1514) and the traditionally 
composed interior of the Victoria Hall, Leeds 
(1515), where, indeed, in itself the roof is satisfac- 
tory, if the useless columns do not waste space, 
as they must have wasted cost. Common sense 
dictates that columns are not mere ornaments, 
but serviceable elements of construction. Mr. 
J. Tarring’s Design for Government Offices (1531), 
asham Palladian composition, is but an exten- | 
sion of the existing Treasury Buildings. — The | 
Principal Fagade of a National Institute of Science 
and Art (1512), by Mr. J. Waring, is not Pal- 
ladian in the sense which the architect who gave 
the name made beautiful in Italy. A Club-house 
(1513), by the same, is a tolerably successful study, 
in the same manner, so far as mere reproduction 
of forms goes ; but that balance and picturesque 
arrangement of mass which gave all its vitality to 
the Neo-Italian manner is absent. 

Among the creditable works which, without | 
regard to style or fashion, we may name, are Mr. 
J. Fergusson’s National Palace of the Fine Arts | 
(1501); Mr. Knowles’s Entrance Hall at the Gros- 
wenor Hotel (1506), and the exterior of the same 
(1507),—a heavy drawing, which does not do 
justice to a work already erring in heaviness; 
—Mr. P. C. Hardwick’s General View of the Schools 
attached to the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, showing | 
the proposed alterations (1521), a good example of | 
massing, so far as it goes.—Mr. S. Smirke’s Study | 
in Polychromy (1530), for external decoration | 
with marbles and terra-cotta, lacks boldness, but | 
is agreeable. We fear that nothing but a bold 
and successful adaptation of colour will win public | 
favour for the movement in this direction.—Mr. | 
Penrose’s Section of St. Paul’s Cathedral (1546), 
showing proposed decorations, lacks boldness, 
such as Sir Christopher might have intended, but | 
is undeniably tasteful and agreeable; anything 
will be better than the present baldness of the 
soot-smeared walls.— Mr. A. Waterhouse’s Per- 
spective View of the Manchester Assize Courts (1625) | 
does him credit, being large in idea, handsome and 
bold enough, if not thoroughly novel.—Mr. J 
Clarke’s Interior of St. Luke's Church, Heywood, 
Lancashire (1627), is a very satisfactory piece of 
work.—A great many sketches by Mr. D. Wyatt 
(1662—89) should be looked over, as offering | 
valuable suggestions.—Mr. C. N. Thwaite’s Cross- 
ley Orphan Schools, &c., Halifax (2130), shows 
exceedingly good disposition of mass, a rare merit 
in such simple work as must derive much of its 
beauty from success in that direction.—A series of 
Models of English Cathedrals (2146), by Mr. J. 
Norbury, jun., have singular interest, as showing 
at a glance the varying sizes and designs of many 
noble buildings. 

FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS. 

The student of architecture will meet with dis- 
appointment if he expects to get from the collec- 
tion of works of this class of Art, vouchsafed to be 
sent by our neighbours, any idea of what is really 
going on amongst them. A bald hint or two is 
all that will be obtained. First, to characterize 
the movement fostered for anything but architec- 
tural purposes by the French Government, may 
be found some drawings of ancient buildings, and 
of the restorations effected upon them. Under the 
general direction of the most accomplished archi- 
tect of the age, M. Viollet-le-Duc, less mischief | 
has been done than might have been feared. Yet, 
as this gentleman cannot be everywhere, and by 
far the greatest portion of the work is entrusted to 
subordinates, terrible havoc has, beyond all denial, 
been effected upon many a noble building, such as 
shall never again look fair in the student’s eyes. 
What M. Viollet-le-Duc has effected at Carcassonne 
architects know well; here is a work thence, the 








Church at St. Nazairede (17), contributed by M. 


Huguenet. M. Penel sends, after the same, an 
engraving of the Church of St. Satwrnin (26), a 
good example of restoration; M. Soudain, the 
same, after the same, of the Church of Eu (19), 
with its interesting apsidal chapels and flying 
buttresses. The Church of Poissy (20), contributed 
by the same, after the same, also looks bald 
enough.—M. Sauvageot’s City of Carcassonne (21), 
after M. le Duc, is a mine of study for architects 
and amateurs, who will find much to astonish 
them in the work referred to.—We would ten 
times rather see the old, ragged, time-worn Church 
of St. Michel d’Entraigues (14), which is shown 
after M. Abadie, by M. Guillaumot, in both the 
restored and actual states, in its ancient aspect 
than in the smug, mean-looking modern attempt 
at galvanizing a time-worn edifice. This section 
shows one phase of the present state of French 
Art, i.¢., restoration, which, let it be borne in 
mind, appears here in its sole pardonable aspect. 

A second phase, that of the attempt to recon- 
struct something that is bizarre, and out of the 
common road of art, may be seen in M. Normand’s 
drawings of Prince Napoleon’s House (31-2). Like 
all our neighbours’ work of the kind, this is exceed- 
ingly cleverly done. The theme has been mastered 
with a gay felicity, so to say, which, if it does not 
go very deeply into the soul of old designs, gives a 
startling re-edification of its material parts. We 
should like much to see the building in question, 
which has peculiar points of interest, more fully 
treated than it appears in these two drawings. The 
one is a door in the atrium, certainly very rich and 
bold, and decorated with perfect taste ; the other, 
a portion of interior wall decoration, made ex- 
tremely satisfactory of its kind by judicious employ- 
ment of blue, red and black, the last as a dado on 
the wall, the whole relieved admirably by charac- 
teristic decorative painting. M. Denuelle’s studies 
from old mural paintings at Avignon and Autun 
are extremely interesting, as examples of the 
Medizval decorations of a school not much studied 
by our polychromists. 

A third phase of modern French architectural art 
finds expression in several engravings from designs 
now in course of erection or recently completed in 
Paris and elsewhere in the style of Napoleon the 
Third—so, we fear, this astonishing revelation 
will be called, and be condemned in times to come. 
It is viler than the most corrupt of the Louis-the- 
Fourteenth manner, because it has not the splen- 
dour that shone through all the vulgarity of that 
age. It is more unmeaning than the poorest mo- 
dern Renaissance, because, with a fanfare of pur- 
pose, its decorations mean nothing, and yet have not 
the slightest claim to the miserly merit of cheap- 


| ness. Not severe, like good Classic,—not rich and 


varied, like good Gothic,—not grand, like Lom- 
bardic,—nor cheap, like modern Italian, —this style 
has not the conventional grace of the Palladian, its 
much-abused parent, and will only remain to be 
condemned as trinketty, and a hollow sham from 
parapet to wall-base. We commend to the student 
the volume entitled The Brick Architecture of 
Prussia (501-2), with fine examples from Oster- 
burg, Stendhal, &c., and the designs from Ham- 
burg, by MM. Meuron and Haller (557). 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A few days before the marriage of the Princess 
Alice, Her Royal Highness sat to Mr. Charles 
Martin for a crayon portrait in her bridal wreath 
and veil, as a parting gift to the Queen on the 
morning of the wedding. The portrait is excellent, 
both as a likeness and as a work of Art. 

Mr. Woodward has commenced photographing 
all the most important drawings in the library of 
Windsor Castle. We trust this action will not be 
confined to the architectural drawings. It is known 
that many MSS. by L. da Vinci exist there, together 
with certain drawings unpublished and reported 
to be of great interest. 


An act of discourtesy on the part of the Royal 
Academy is to be gracefully redeemed by the 
hospitality of a few individual artists and lovers of 
Art. It is no secret, that when M. Leys was in 
London, in May last, one of the Forty proposed that 
he should be invited to the Academy dinner, and 





that the Council rejected this proposal. The reason 
assigned for this discourtesy was, the want of 
cedent for inviting a foreign artist to a table at 
which scores of official and titular nobodies ey 
year sit down! What the Academy refused to 
give M. Leys, a private committee propose to give 
M. Gallait—a dinner, a welcome, and a recognition, 
Lord Granville will take the chair, supported by 
Messrs. W. P. Frith, W. M. Thackeray, Clarkson 
Stanfield, Frederick Tayler, Thomas Baring, M.P., 
Baron Marochetti, Sir Edwin Landseer, Sir (, 
Eastlake, Louis Haghe, S. Hart, Daniel Maclise 
and other gentlemen. The dinner will be given on 
Friday next, at. Willis’s Rooms. 


On Friday, the 18th, Mr. Cavendish Bentinck 
will call the attention of the House of Commons to 
the state of the Frescoes in the Houses of Parlia. 
ment. 

Gainsborough’s fine portrait of Mrs. Siddons, 
which formed one of the leading features of the 
Manchester Exhibition of 1857, has just been pur. 
chased by Sir Charles Eastlake for the National 
Gallery. The lady is represented with all the 
bloom of youth, at the age of twenty-five, seated in 
a chair, wearing a black hat and feathers, her 
hand holding a brown muff. The crimson curtain 
greatly tends to enhance the brilliancy of her blue 
and white dress; the general colouring is warm, 
and the figure, the size of life, is seen to the knees, 
It belonged to Major Mair, the husband of Mrs, 
Siddons’s grand-daughter. The price is said to 
have been a thousand guineas. 


History is the record of changes. Thirty-five 
years ago the Church was in a ferment against the 
founders of the University of London—now Uni- 
versity College--for advocating the education of 
different sects in one system; and the State looked 
on in cold disapprobation. This day week, Lord 
Palmerston received a deputation of Irish Catholics, 
praying for a charter to be granted to a university 
intended to educate none but Roman Catholics, 
The deputation was kindly received, and was in- 
formed that ‘the system of mixed education” 
ought to prevail, and that he could not hold outa 
hope that Government would ‘‘sink principle” in 
deference to the feelings of parties, however respect- 
able. A deputationist expressed his surprise that 
a Doctor of Oxford should object to denominational 
education. The Doctor replied that Oxford was an 
old institution, which could only be modified, and 
not renewed ; that he disapproved of the exclusive 
system on which it was founded, but could not 
totally change it; but, as to establishing a new 
denominational institution, that was quite a differ. 
ent matter. Truly, Lord Brougham has lived to see 
strange things! 

Mr. Appold, the ingenious inventor of the centri- 
fugal pump bearing his name, has recommended a 
plan for draining the water from the area lately 
inundated in Norfolk, which is about to be carried 
out. Enormous syphons provided with valves, to pre- 
clude any return of tide-water into the drains, will 
be erected at various localities. They will be kept 
in constant operation by means of small steam- 
engines exhausting the air in the chambers. Should 
they be found to answer Mr. Appold’s expectations, 
an entire revolution will be effected in drainage. 

The British Museum has recently acquired 8 
large and valuable collection of drawings, both in 
pencil and water-colours, illustrative of Old London. 
They are by Scharf, the German artist, who spent 
the last forty years of his life in London. They 
represent all the buildings and localities that were 
removed for the London Bridge improvements in 
1830, and the alterations in Westminster, Charing 
Cross, St. James’s Park, Hungerford Market, Far- 
ringdon Street, Regent Street, Cannon Street and 
the various Railway Stations. In addition to the 
numerous records of buildings which have long 
ceased to exist, are hundreds of studies of the 
people seen in the streets at all periods of the day. 
In course of time these traits of London life at 
various dates, ranging from 1816 to 1856, will 
acquire an especial value. They will be referred 
to as evidences of the strangeness of bygone times 
and of obsolete customs. The Old Charleys, 
Bish’s Lottery Tickets, Masquerade Tickets and 
Chimney-sweep Boys, Bartholomew Fair, May-day, 
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and certain kinds of street-music are even now 


curious records of what the present grown-up gene- 
ration never saw. These subjects are all drawn 
with photographic minuteness and accuracy; and 
it is fortunate that so large a collection should be 

reserved intact and find an asylum in so available 
a place for reference. 


A book on Hungary is in the press, the result of 
a recent trip to that country by Prof. Ansted. It 
will be published this month by Messrs. Allen. 
The part of the country visited is understood to 
have been the Siebenbiirgen and the Lower Danube, 
and the book may prove suggestive to long vacation 
travellers who have not yet decided on their route. 

The Council of the Institution of Civil Enyi- 
neers have awarded the following premiums for 

pers read during the session 1861-62:— A 
Telford Medal, the Manby Premium in Books, 
and a Stephenson Prize of 25 guineas, to C. A. 
Hartley, for his ‘Description of the Delta, and of 
the Works recently executed at the Sulina Mouth 
of the Danube.’—A Telford Medal, and a Miller 
Prize of 15 guineas, to J. H. Muller (of the Hague), 
for his paper ‘On Reclaiming Land from Seas and 
Estuaries. —A Telford Medal, and a Miller Prize 
of 15 guineas, to J. Paton, for his paper ‘On the 
Sea Dykes of Schleswig and Holstein, and on 
Reclaiming Land from the Sea.—A Telford 
Medal, to J. Abernethy, for his ‘ Description and 
Illustrations of the Works at the Ports of Swansea, 
Silloth and Blyth.,—A Telford Medal, to J. B. 
Denton, for his paper ‘On the Discharge from 
Underdrainage, and its effect on the Arterial 
Channels and Outfalls of the Country.—A Watt 
Medal, to J. D’Aguilar Samuda, for his paper ‘On 
the Form and Materials for Iron-Plated Ships, 
and the Points requiring attention in their Con- 
struction. —A Council Premium of Books, to 
J. Brunlees, for his paper ‘On Railway Accidents 
—their Causes and Means of Prevention.’—A 
Council Premium of Books, to Capt. D. Galton, 
R.E., for his paper ‘On Railway Accidents, show- 
ing the bearing which existing legislation has upon 
them.’—A Council Premium of Books, to H. C. 
Forde, for his paper ‘On the Malta and Alexan- 
dria Submarine Cable.'-—A Council Premium of 
Books, to C. W. Siemens, for his paper ‘On the 
Electrical Tests employed during the construction 
of the Malta and Alexandria Telegraph, and on 
insulating and protecting Submarine Cables.’-— 
A Council Premium of Books, to J. A. Longridge, 
for his paper ‘On the Hooghly and the Mutla.’— 
A Council Premium of Books, to J. Oldham, for 
his paper ‘On Reclaiming Land from Seas and 
Estuaries.’ 


The Zoological Society, in order to accommodate 
visitors to London during the current season who 
are desirous of viewing the gardens in Regent's 
Park, are now issuing tickets in packets containing 
21 each for 20s., available every day but Saturday 
and Sunday, or 42 tickets, for the same price, 
available on Monday only. 

At a meeting of the Council of the British 
Association, held, on the 4th inst., at Burlington 
House, it was reported that the Jurors of Class 
XIII. of the International Exhibition had ex- 
amined and tested various sextants, by means of 
the arrangements made for that purpose, at the 
Kew Observatory, by Mr. Francis Galton, and 
that two sextants belonging to opticians had 
been similarly verified. A further statement was 
made, which we think will be interesting to in- 
strument-makers, inasmuch as it makes known 
an additional line of usefulness for the already 
active Observatory at Kew, viz., that the Com- 
mittee of that establishment are now prepared to 
receive and test sextants and to grant certificates 
for any that may satisfy the conditions expressed 
under the three following heads :—A. Sextants of 
the highest order of workmanship for lunar obser- 
vations and general service on shore as well as at 
sea. B. Sextants for naval surveys and for the 
determination of altitudes with as much precision 
as is available at sea. C. Quadrants and sextants 
to be used without telescopes for the determination 
of altitudes with an exactness equal to the require- 
ments of general navigation.—We take the oppor- 
tunity to repeat that the verification of meteoro- 








logical instruments is still carried on at Kew, for 
all comers. In the first three months of the present 
year 81 barometers and 114 thermometers were 
verified at the Observatory. The self-recording 
electrometer, invented by Prof. W. Thomson, is 
kept in constant operation; and the whole series 
of observations assigned to the Observatory is 
carried on with praiseworthy fidelity. Results are 
accumulating out of which knowledge will one day 
be drawn concerning weather phenomena, atmo- 
spheric electricity, terrestrial magnetism and the 
constitution of the sun. 

The Members of the Entomological Society 
enjoyed a field-day, on Tuesday, on the range of 
hills between Reigate and Dorking, at the invita- 
tion of one of their Vice-Presidents, Mr. W. Wilson 
Saunders. On arriving at Betchworth, the party 
ascended the hills and commenced foraging along 
the route with the aid of nets and botanical boxes ; 
and at the Deepdene, the beautiful grounds of 
which were thrown open to the Society by Mr. 
Hope, a pic-nic was held under the shade of boughs 
that were anything but melancholy on the occasion. 
The party returned to dine at Reigate in the Town 
Hall, where they were joined by a further detach- 
ment of naturalists from Reigate and by a number 
of the neighbouring clergy and gentry. Mr. W. 
Wilson Saunders, who is also treasurer of the 
Linnean and Horticultural Societies, possesses 
extensive collections in all branches of natural 
history, not formed on the old principle of con- 
noisseurship in rarities and monstrosities, but solely 
for the sake of their bearings on the illustration of 
scientific facts and theories. 


We very willingly insert this communication, 

sent to us from Turin :— 
“Turin, July, 1862. 

‘‘The President and members of the Committee 
at Turin representing the National Philanthropic 
Association of the Italian Ladies have heard with 
joy and thankfulness of the brilliant concert given 
in London, on the 18th of June, for the benefit of 
their schools in Southern Italy. Will you allow 
us in your excellent periodical to acknowledge our 
gratitude, not only to the Italian artists, who 
generously took the initiative, but to all the ladies 
and gentlemen whose exquisite talent and great 
power secured the perfect success, and whose names 
are too familiar to the public to need repetition? 
We also beg to express our obligation to Mr. 
Mapleston, the proprietor of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, for his liberality in granting permission 
to the artists under engagement to him to give 
their valuable co-operation in behalf of our schools. 
With heartfelt thanks to the generous supporters 
of our efforts to improve the moral ands physical 
condition of the children of the poor of our Penin- 
sula, and to you, the kind interpreter of our 
gratitude,—We remain, faithfully yours, (in the 
absence of the President), Vice-President, DucHESSA 
pI BevitacquE La Mesa; Secretaries, THERESE 
Puuszky, Fripa Marcuesa Prpoit; Members, 
PRINCIPESSA DI HOHENZOLLERN, HELEN MONNET, 
Ropinta Marrevcct, ADELE Niseo, Laura 
BeatricE Mancini, M. E. Det CarrETTO DE Sr. 
Jui, GIusEPPINA REMUSATI, ENRICHETTA FER- 
RIGNI.” 


A curious theatrical advertisement has recently 
appeared at Naples, announcing that, after being 
closed for the long period of 1,800 years, the 
Pompeii Theatre, rebuilt on the ruins of the 
ancient establishment, will be opened, with ‘La 
Figlia del Reggimento.’ The speculative manager 
adds in his quaint bill that he trusts that the favour 
and patronage which were liberally accorded to his 
predecessor, Marcus Quintus Martius, will be con- 
tinued to him, and that he purposes doing all in 
his power to equal and if possible surpass the 
abilities displayed by Signor Martius during his 
management. 

The Louvre, already rich in Spanish pictures, 
has recently been still further enriched by a grand 
full-length portrait, by Velasquez, of Philip the 
Fourth of Spain. This fine work has been 
acquired for the comparatively small sum of 9201. 

The need of a new Biographical Dictionary 
becomes apparent every time we open an old one. 
Here is an eleventh edition of Maunder, pretend- 





ing to comprehensiveness and utility, yet with 
errors and omissions on every page. In a hasty 
run over the opening sheets, we mark the absence 
of Mehemet Ali, Sir William Allen, Cardinal 
Alen, Robert Anderson (author of ‘Cumberland 
Ballads’), Atlas the astronomer, S. C. Apperley, 
and John Aventine, the Bavarian annalist. The 
omissions from the B division comprise—Berchet, 
John Banim, Sir Jonah Barrington, Beddoes and 
Bethune (poets), Archbishop Bramhall, Bishop 
Bushe, Samuel Beasley, Pigault Le Brun or Pascal 
Bruno. Three Barnards receive niches, but not 
Lady Anne Barnard, author of ‘ Auld Robin Gray.’ 
We find six Cavendishes, but not Margaret Caven- 
dish, Duchess of Newcastle (ob. 1673), famous for 
plays and poems and a life of her husband. Surely, 
also, Samuel Cooper (author of ‘The Dictionary 
of Surgery’), Richard Cromwell, Capt. Clarke, Mrs. 
Mary A. Clarke, Lord Cloncurry, Charles le Gros, 
Carolan (St. Gril, ob. 444), Clement the Seventh, 
with other heterogeneous personages, might deserve 
a@ passing notice. The French etiquette, “ place 
aux dames,” has not always been observed by 
Mr. Maunder, for we miss Johanna Baillie, Lady 
Dacre, Miss Ferrier, Mrs. Gore, Mrs. Glover, 
Constantia Grierson, Elizabeth Heywood, Mrs. 
Trollope, Flora Macdonald, &c. Not a few Irish 
worthies, including Bishop Doyle, Thomas Davis, 
Henry Flood, Gerald Griffin, Capt. Glascock, 
W. H. Maxwell, Clarence Mangan, Father Ma- 
thew, Rev. G. Millar, and John Hogan, are over- 
looked. The compiler, at all events, is impartial. 
No vestige can be found of Ochus, King of Persia, 
the murderer of his brothers and sisters, whose 
flesh was finally eaten by cats, and his bones con- 
verted into knife-handles. We also miss Octavia, 
to whose memory the Romans desired to pay divine 
honours. The same ignoring is awarded to Octa- 
vius Cesar, Orelli (the Swiss historian and philo- 
logist), and Oldmixon, noticed by Pope in ‘The 
Dunciad.’ Other omissions may be thus miscel- 
laneously indicated :—Edgar A. Poe, Lord Paget 
(poet), Pius the Second, Tyrone Power, A. B. 
Reach, Leman Rede, Frederick Reynolds, Charles 
Rowcroft, Hamilton Rowan, W. Sotheby, Louis 
Spohr, Lady Stepney, John and Henry Speares, 
Spurzheim, Spada, the late Lord Thurlow, Dr. 
Macrie Townley (author of ‘High Life below 
Stairs’), R. Gilfillan, Guy Fawkes, Andrew Mel- 
ville, Chetwode Eustace, Alexander Lee, Peter 
Dens, Joe Smith, Vidocq, Vigilantius, Daniel 
Webster, Thomas Ward, Countess of Winchelsea 
(praised by Pope and Rowe), Marquis of Worcester 
(ob. 1667), Xantippe, Xenocles, Xenophilus, Zar- 
leno, Zeluccus, Zenodorus, Zosimus, &c. Errors of 
date and fact are far too numerous. At p. 135, large 
capitals record the name of ‘‘ Six Charles Kendal 
Bushe”; but Bushe never received the honour of 
a Baronetcy or Knighthood. James Hogg was 
not born in 1782, as erroneously alleged (p. 417), 
but in 1772; neither did Bishop O’Beirne die in 
1823 (p. 645). 1771 is erroneously stated as the 
natal year of Murat (p. 622); he was really born 
in 1767. Monk Lewis, we rather think, was born 
in 1775, not two years earlier, as confidently alleged 
(p. 525). Query, Did William the Third’s death 
occur in 1703 or 1702? (p. 877). A literary im- 
postor, named John Scapula, obtains an honoured 
niche: “He is the author of a valuable Greek 
Lexicon,” writes Maunder; but old Abraham Rees 
informed the world, long before this Treasury had 
ever been heard of, “‘ His name is recorded, not 
for his talents and industry, but on account of a 
gross fraud which he committed against the emi- 
nent Henry Stephens. Being employed by him 
as corrector of his press while his ‘ Thesaurus 
Lingue Grece’ was being printed, Scapula pirated 
from the book those words, with their significations, 
&c., which he considered most useful, and published 
them as an original work.” In the notice of 
Samuel Nelson (query Neilson), it appears that 
the rebellion of 1798 was suppressed in 1796; and 
Grattan’s birth is erroneously set down as 1750 
(p. 367), instead of July 3, 1746. Admirers of 
infant prodigies will be interested to learn that 
Thomas Holcroft, who, according to Maunder, 
was born in 1774, produced between 1778 and 
1806 more than thirty-six dramatic pieces (p. 418)! 
Lady Shelley speaks of the scene of Shelley’s death 
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as the “‘ Bay of Spezzia,” which, we think, is more 
correct than to call it ‘Gulf of Luici” (p. 776). 
In the memoir of Cumberland we have neither 
a birth nor death. The same remark applies to 
Isaac Bickerstaff. Neither is there a birth or age 
given to Madame D’Arblay, Gifford, Alban But- 
ler, Bushe and Dallas, and no death finishes the 
life of Lord Carlisle. At page 934, we hear that 
Lady Morgan, the daughter of Mr. Owenson, an 
Trish musician, was born at Dublin in 1783. She 
was certainly some years older, and she was cer- 
tainly not born in Dublin. “ A few months before 
her death,” continues the author of this Treasury, 
**she published a diary or autobiography, in which 
she recounted the incidents and anecdotes of her 
early life.” In point of fact, however, the ‘ Pas- 
sages from My Autobiography,’ published in 1858, 
extend merely from August, 1818, to May, 1819, 
—a period of less than nine months. 





ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The EXHIBITION is NOW 
OPEN. In the DAY, from Eight a.m. to Seven p.m. Admission, 


1s.; Catalogue, 1s.—In the EVENING, from Half-past Seven till 
Half-past Ten. Admission, 6d.; Catalogue, 6d. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.—The 
FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at 
their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East (close to the National Gallery), 
from Nine till Seven.—Admittance, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. 

JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


ERITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY, with 
a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS and 
deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten to 
3ix.— Admission, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 

GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.—The NINTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the contributions of Artists of 
the French and Flemish Schools, is NOW OPEN,—Admission, 1s., 
which will also admit to view Frith’s celebrated Picture of the 
Derby Day; Catalogues, 6d. Mons. SURVILLE, See. 


THE DERBY DAY, by W. P. FRITH, R.A., is NOW ON 
VIEW at the UPPER GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.—Admission, 
1s., which will also admit to the French Exhibition. 


HOLMAN HUNT’S great Picture, THE FINDING OF THE 
SAVIOUR IN THE TEMPLE, commenced in Jerusalem in 
1854, is NOW ON VIEW at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New 
Bond Street.—Admission, 1s. 


The ROYAL 


GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond Street. 
XVI. and Marie-Antoinette, in the 


FAMILY of FRANCE, Lov 
PRISON of the TEMPLE 

isnow ON VIEW. 
address-card. 


E, 1792, painted by E. M, WARD, R.A., 
Admission free, on presentation of a private 


FRITH’S celebrated Picture of THE RAILWAY STATION, 
NOW ON VIEW, daily, from Eleven to Six o’clock, at the Fine- 
Art Gallery, 7, Haymarket, next doortothe Haymarket Theatre. 
—Admission, One Shilling. 


MR. JOHN LEECH’S GALLERY of SKETCHES in OIL, 
from Subjects in * Punch,’ is open every day from Ten till Dusk, at 
the EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly.—Admission, Une Shilling. 


NOTICE.—The GALLERY, 14, Berners Street, Oxford Street, 
OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five, with nearly 200 First-Class 
Pictures, for Exhibition and Sale, by Frith, R.A., Rosa Bonheur, 
Millais, R.A., T. 8S. Cooper, A.R.A., Creswick, R.A., Nasmyth, 
and the leading Artists of the day, including Whistler's extra- 
ordinary Picture of ‘The Woman in White.’— Admission, 1s.; Cata- 
logue, 6d. FREDERICK BUCKSTONE, Secretary. 


ROSA BONHEUR’S celebrated PICTURES, ‘The Horse- 
Fair,’ ‘ The Scottish Raid,’ ‘The Spanish Muleteers,’ ‘The High- 
land Shepherd,’ ‘ Shetland Ponies,’ and ‘Skye Terrier,”; NOW ON 
VIEW, at the Gallery, No. 5, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall.—Admis- 
sion, ls. 








SCIENCE 
—_—_~— 

British Conchology. Vol. I. Land and Frresh- 
Water Shells. By John Gwyn Jeffreys. 
(Van Voorst.) 

“Tue question whether another book on the 
British Mollusca is wanted by the scientific 
world, when there is at present a complete 
history of the subject by the late Prof. Edward 
Forbes and Mr. Hanley, is answered by the 
notoriety of the fact that the price of that 
admirable work puts it beyond the reach of 
most naturalists; and the enterprising pub- 
lisher of those, as well as the present, volumes 
was so fully impressed with the necessity of 
another work, at a more moderate price, that 
he invited me to undertake the task.” 

Such is the account given by the author 
in his Preface of the motive which led to his 
undertaking a work, of which the present 
volume is the first instalment; and it must be 
acknowledged that, precisely on this ground, 
such a book is a desideratum; not as super- 
seding the great work to which allusion has 
been made, in which the varied research, the 








profound thought and the lively genius of 
Edward Forbes were combined with the ex- 
tensive practical knowledge of his able co- 
adjutor, but something intermediate between 
that voluminous and expensive publication, 
and the meagre indications which are all that 
the letter-press affords of Mr. G. B. Sowerby’s 
‘Tilustrated Index of British Shells,” which, 
however, on account of its beautiful illustra- 
tions, would form an excellent companion to 
the present work, in the absence of all figures 
of species, which constitutes its greatest defi- 
ciency, and the removal of which is only 
alluded to as “ probable.” 

The manner in which Mr. Jeffreys has exe- 
cuted the present portion of his task is precisely 
that which we might have anticipated from one 
whose practical experience and well-known long 
study of this branch of zoological science have 
deservedly rendered him an authority—perhaps 
the highest—in the discrimination of the species 
of our indigenous Mollusca,and whose acquaint- 
ance with all the forms which have hitherto 
been discovered is unrivalled; but whose pro- 
fessional avocations, and the absence of an 
early education in anatomical and physiological 
science have, it is no disparagement to say, 
deprived him of the opportunity of efficiently 
investigating for himself the structure and 
functions of the creatures to which his atten- 
tion has been devoted. This circumstance has 
also prevented him from forming a very dis- 
tinct appreciation of the relative value of the 
different modifications of organization, and 
their functional appliances. We find, therefore, 
that whilst in the former department of his 
subject he is precise, certain, and often original, 
in the latter, as he himself candidly acknow- 
ledges, he is indebted, in great measure, to the 
labours of others. 

This first volume contains the land and fresh- 
water species of both the Acephalous and 
Cephalophorous groups: a plan which is of 
course inconsistent with a natural arrangement, 
separating as it does families which their struc- 
ture most nearly approximates. In a local Fauna, | 
however, this is not of so much consequence as 
it would be in a more general design. 





Into the vexed question of the nature of | 
species Mr. Jeffreys does not enter critically, | 
nor at any considerable length. The following 
observations, however, appear to us sensible | 
and judicious, and may serve as a fair specimen 
of the author’s style, although they certainly 
leave the question just where it stood :— 

‘‘Without entering into an abstruse (and, per- 
haps, useless) inquiry into the origin of species, or 
how far they have been modified during any period | 
of time, however vast, by external circumstances | 
or conditions, it is undeniable that certain definite | 
forms, called ‘species,’ exist, and that they con- | 
stitute more or less extensive groups of individuals | 
which resemble each other as well as their parents | 
and offspring, to the same extent that we observe 
in the case of our own kind. * * It is indispensably 
necessary to compare as great a number of indi- 
viduals as possible, and especially a series of dif. | 
ferent ages and sizes commencing ab ovo, as well 
as specimens collected from various localities. * * 
In the prosecution of any inquiry into the nature 
of species or varieties, or as to whether there have 
been any special or successive creations since this 
world was first called into existence by its great 
Creator, I do not believe that it can have any 
sceptical or irreligious tendency. Holy Scripture 
is not a work of natural history, and it is silent on 
the subject of this investigation.” 

Again, on the subject of progressive develop- 
ment :— 

‘‘ The researches of geologists have established, 
by positive evidence, that the organization of many 
animal and vegetable types has not become more 
specialized or rendered more perfect since the 
period to which we ascribe their creation, and that, 





notwithstanding the enormous lapse of time which 
is indicated by the accumulation of fossiliferous 
strata, the modifications or changes which these 
types have undergone have been remarkably slight, 
There is abundant evidence of variation, but none 
of what is usually understood as progression. The 
theory of ‘progressive development’ appears to have 
been very hastily advanced, and is by no means 
borne out by geological facts.” 

One of the most curious and interesting sub- 
jects introduced into this work is the mode of 
reproduction in the family Unionide; and it 
is one on which, from want of personal obser- 
vation and experiment, Mr. Jeffreys’s ideas are 
evidently much confused. He says, at page 
xxv of the Introduction :— 

‘In the case of the conchifera or bivalves, they 
are probably all strictly ‘ moncecious,’ and fertilize 
themselves. It was at one time supposed that the 
oyster and freshwater mussel were exceptions to 
this rule, and that some were male and others 
female; but the researches of Davaine, Moquin. 
Tandon and other able physiologists have disproved 
this idea.” 

This is repeated in the body of the work, at 
page 29. 

Now it was directly proved by rigorous and 
long-continued observation and experiment in 
this country more than thirty years ago, then 
in America by Dr. Kirtland, and subsequently 
by Jacobson and Siebold on the Continent, 
that the different reproductive organs are con- 
tained in separate individuals; and we remem- 
ber to have seen the late Prof. Quekett’s still 
later experiments proving the same fact. The 
details of M. Moquin-Tandon’s experiments 
we have not had an opportunity of examining; 
but they must indeed be experimenta crucis to 
upset all that previous observers had estab- 
lished. Another subject closely connected 
with this, the opinions on which are confused 
and contradictory, is the oviparous or oyo- 
viviparous habit of this family of Mollusca, 
Mr. Jeffreys states: “Some of these mollusks 


jare Ovo-viviparous, and retain their young 


within the folds of the mantle for some time 
before they are finally excluded, while others 
are oviparous.” At page 30, he quotes his 
favourite authority, M. Tandon, in support of 
the exclusive oviparous habit of all the species 
of the genus Unio. This opinion is, as the 
writer of this notice has long since observed, 
strictly correct as far as regards our indigenous 
species. The supposition that the young are 
in some cases developed before exclusion 
arises from the fact that a remarkable parasite, 
discovered by Jacobson, and named by him 
Glochidium, is found filling the external layer 
of the branchize in vast numbers, in the very 
place which the ova occupy before their exclu- 
sion. As these curious parasites have bivalve 


| shells, they were considered by Pfeiffer as the 


embryos of the Unio, until this erroneous notion 
was refuted by Jacobson. Any person may 
easily satisfy himself of the truth by the obser- 
vation at any period during the summer of 
our common species, the Unio ovalis. The 
ambiguity occasioned by confounding these two 
phenomena has led Mr. Jeffreys into a little 
mistake in his observation on the fecundity of 
these animals. He says:— 

‘‘ According to C. Pfeiffer, the gills of a fresh 
water mussel of moderate size contain at least 
400,000 eggs; and Jacobson has given a much 
higher figure (two millions) for the product of a 
large individual of this kind.” 

Now Jacobson is not here speaking of the ova 
of the mussel, but of the parasite referred to 
above, and which forms in fact the very subject 
of his paper; and he quotes Pfeiffer’s state 
ment for the purpose of correcting the error 
into which he had fallen of considering these 
little creatures the embryos of the mussel 
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This is not the place to enter into a discussion 
on this curious subject; but the phenomena 
are so interesting, that the result would well 
repay any naturalist who, with the facts already 
known before him, should enter into the inves- 
tigation, which, in the present days of Aquaria, 
would form a new and useful application of 
these now common and pleasant means of 
observing the habits of aquatic animals. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Jeffreys’s work, as far 
as it is yet before us, is a valuable and use- 
ful addition to our zoological literature. The 


descriptions are full and lucid, and the accounts 
of the habits of many of the more interesting 
species are well chosen, and written. in a very 
pleasant style. The geographical distribution 
of the species and their geological elations are 
also fully and satisfactorily treated. 





SOCIETIES. 

Asratic.—July 5.—Lord Strangford, President, 
in the chair.—S. D. Nazimjung Bahadoor, Esq., 
Chinnian Sooree, Esq., G. L. N. Chittyar, Esq. and 
the Rajah V. L. P. N. Coujeveram, were elected 
Non-Resident Members.—‘On the Philological 
Affinities of the Coptic and Ancient Egyptian 
Languages,’ by R. Stuart Poole, Esq. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL InstituTE.—July 6.— Lord 
Talbot de Malahide, President, in the chair.—This, 
the concluding meeting of the season, was more 
particularly distinguished by the announcement of 
a remarkable discovery recently, at Bath, of a 
Roman Inscription on marble. The Rev. H. M. 
Scarth, in a memoir, called attention to this pecu- 
liarity, and suggested that the material must have 
been brought, most probably, from Italy. The 
tablet is dedicated to Minerva, under the local title 
met with on several altars found at different periods 
at Bath, and where there was a temple dedicated 
to ‘“‘Suli Minerva.” The inscription recently found 
is the seventh in which the local title of ‘Suli” 
occurs. The letters are well cut, in a bold, simple 
form of apparently early date. This tablet is 
perhaps the best authenticated Roman inscription 
on marble which has hitherto been found in this 
country. Mr. Scarth stated that a tablet formerly 
reported to have been found near Greta Bridge, 
and preserved at Rokeby, had been questioned by 
many authorities, who thought the account of 
the discovery unsupported by reliable evidence. 
Amongst the infinite number of varieties of marble 
produced in various parts of England, it is not 
known that any pure white has ever been found.— 
A communication was read from Mr. Clayton, of 
Chester, the possessor of the remarkable station 
of Cilurnum, on the Roman Wall. The learned 
Northumbrian antiquary gave a lucid account of 
the discovery of the massive abutment on the 
eastern bank of the North Tyne, forming the 
land pier in direct correspondence with the piers 
in the river-bed and that on the western bank 
before known, and described in the well-known 
history of the Roman Wall by the learned Dr. 
Collingwood Bruce. Mr. Clayton observed that it 
was the sagacity of Mr. W. Coulson, of Corbridge, 
that had detected the site of the eastern abutment, 
which was deeply embedded in the alluvial soil 
accumulating for ages on the eastern side of the 
river, and which had become covered with a dense 
coppice and timber of large size. The large 
masses of hewn stone constituting the abutment 
were clamped together with iron, fixed with molten 
lead, and gave evidence of great engineering skill 
in the formation. Clever plans and drawings, by 
Mr. Mossman and Mr. Elliot, with most accurate 
admeasurements, were exhibited, and will be a 
valuable memorial of this highly important relic of 
Roman masonry. Dr. Bruce was present, and men- 
tioned to the meeting many curious details relating 
to the course of the wall and its connexion with 
the bridge, and pointed out what he considered evi- 
dence of the earlier work of Agricola, and the recon- 
struction by the Emperors Severus and Hadrian 
of this communication across the Tyne with the 
fortress of Cilurnum, so important in the resistance 
of the incursions of the savage Caledonians. Mr. 





Scarth took occasion to mention the small but inter- 


esting Roman station on Bowes Moor, adjoining 
the lately-constructed line of railway in Westmore- 
land. The gates and a great portion of the walls 
of this fortress, Mr. Scarth stated, were visible; 
but as the locality was now made use of as a stone 
quarry, these interesting vestiges of the former 
possessors of the country were fast disappearing 
under the most ruthless destruction—Mr. S$ 
Mackie exhibited several curious objects recently 
procured from a cave on Heathery-burn Moor, 
Weardale, Durham, where several human skulls, 
bones of birds and animals, jet and bronze orna- 
ments, bronze celts, fragments of coarse pottery, 
bone implements, and other matters were found. 
Prof. Huxley, who had examined the skulls, con- 
sidered them to belong to a race of small stature 
of an early period, similar to such as occur in the 
Turbaries, &c.—The Rev. Edward Trollope sent a 
report of the examination of an Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery at Baston, in Lincolnshire, accompanied 
by drawings of highly-ornamented terra-cotta urns 
and objects in metal found in the interments: 
amongst the latter were some small shears.—The 
Duke of Northumberland exhibited some remark- 
able early weapons of bronze found near Corbridge ; 
and Lord Lovelace sent for exhibition two wea- 
pons, of unusual large size, of the same material, 
found in the Thames, at a place much higher up 
that river than Coway states the site generally 
regarded as the scene of Czsar’s passage.—There 
were also exhibited javelin heads and implements 
of flint, and rudely-formed pottery, from tumuli 
on the banks of the Niagara River, sent by Dr. 
M‘Caul, Principal of the University at Toronto ;— 
Impressions of ancient Italian and other seals, 
sent by Dr. Kendrick, of Warrington, taken from 
matrices in the Bodleian Library, purchased by 
Dr. Rawlinson, the founder of the Anglo-Saxon 
Professorship at Oxford. They were mostly col- 
lected about the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, by the Abbate Valese, at Rome. — Mr. 
Waterton exhibited three rare leaden Bulle: one 
of Andrea Dandolo, Doge of Venice, 1343; 
another of Alphonsus the Wise, King of Castile, 
1255 ; and the third, of one of the later Emperors 
of the East.—Mr. Anderdon produced a charming 
figure of the Della-Robbia School, of good Italian 
Art ; a bronze Enochoe of fine work, and two curious 
examples of ceramic art, in form of candlesticks. 
—Mr. Morgan exhibited a sumptuous Turkish 
bowl and ewer of metal, highly gilt and richly 
chased. — The President, in announcing the ad- 
journment of the meeting, expressed a hope that 
a large number of the members would be present 
at the annual meeting, to commence on Tuesday, 
the 22nd of July, at Worcester, for which the 
arrangements were in a forward state. Amongst 
other excursions, it was proposed to visit Malvern, 
Evesham, Pershore, Tewkesbury, &c. — Prof. 
Willis had promised a lecture ‘On the Architec- 
tural History of the Cathedral’; the Dean of 
Chichester had undertaken a memoir illustrative 
of the early ecclesiastical history of Worcester- 
shire; and many other memoirs, valuable as help- 
ing to illustrate the history and topography and 
manufactures of the county and city, were in 
preparation. 





Entomotoeicat.— July 7.—F. Smith, Esq., 
President, in the chair—The President exhibited 
a collection of galls which he had received from 
Germany, together with the insects which were the 
makers of many of them.—Prof. Westwood exhi- 
bited specimens of Acarus domesticus, De G. (A. 
Siro, Linn.), found by Dr. Maddox, of Woolston, 
near Southampton, in a nitrate of silver bath, 
prepared for photographic purposes ; and suggested 
that Mr. Andrew Crosse’s wonderful creation of 
Acari might probably be explained on the principle 
that in that instance, as in this, the insects had 
been attracted by some of the chemical substances 
employed.—Mr. Stainton exhibited two species of 
the Lepidopterous genus Micropteryx, which had 
been bred by Mr. Wilkinson, of Scarborough, M/. 
Salopiella from birch, and M. Subpurpurella from 
oak.—Mr. Pascoe read a note ‘On Stenidea and 
Blabinotus.—Mr. Waller read a paper, entitled 
‘Notes on Chalcidites, and Characters of some 





Undescribed Species.’—The Secretary read a paper 
by Mr. Trimen, ‘On some new Species of South 
African Butterflies, collected in British Kaffraria, 
by W. 8S. M. D’Urban, Esq., during 1860-61.’ In 
this paper eleven apparently new species were 
described, including one the type of a new genus 
D’Urbania, placed by the author in the family 
Lycenide. 

Roya Instirvurion.—June 20.—The Duke of 
Northumberland, President, in the chair.—‘ On 
Gas-Furnaces,’ by Prof. Faraday. 

July 7.—W. Pole, Esq., Treas. and V.P., in the 
chair.—W. Radford, M.D. and W. Ranger were 
elected Members. 

MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tuvrs. Zoological, 4.—General. 





FINE ARTS 
— — 

Egyptian Antiquities in the British Musewn. 
Described by Samuel Sharpe. (J. R. Sinith.) 
Mr. Sharpe here presents the student of 
Egyptian Antiquity and Art with a very 
useful little book. Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
having shown us how extensive is our know- 
ledge of the people, there remained little for an 
author succeeding him on the same ground to do 
beyond describing and commenting upon each 
particular sculpture, painting or antiquity time 
has spared for us. To the accomplished student, 
this book will be useful as a reminder of many 
things already known to him; to the tyro it 
may serve as a guide and aide-mémoire; to the 
mere visitor to the galleries in the British 
Museum which are appropriated to the 
sculptures and mummied remains of Egypt, 
this will be a handy guide-book, in which an 
immediate answer may be sought and found for 
the oft-repeated questions before these wondrous 
remains, of what are their natures, what their 

meanings, what their purposes. 

Dry as a mere descriptive catalogue would 
otherwise be, Mr. Sharpe has enlivened his with 
many interesting remarks and facts culled from 
a large store of knowledge. Thus, we learn 
in reference to a fragment of the Beard of 
the Great Sphinx, that it is 30 inches long, 
and, if complete, perhaps 19 inches wide, and 
described as platted and coloured with red 
ochre; but such colouring does not guide us to 
when that portion of the work was done, seeing 
that it is known that the Romans made many 
alterations and “improvements” in the neigh- 
bourhood of this great statue, the oldest and the 
largest ever made. This fragment of the beard, 
says Mr. Sharpe, was not broken off by 
accident. We find that almost every statue 
either in Upper or Lower Egypt, however 
hard the stone of which it was made, has had 
its beard broken off. We thence discover the 
design of the mischief-makers, and who they 
were that did it. In the year B.c, 523, Egypt 
was conquered by the Persians, who, with the 
interruption of three rebellions, held it until it 
was conquered by the Greeks. The Persians 
had a great reverence for a beard, and as on 
many occasions they took great pains to insult 
the conquered, we must believe they were the 
people who broke the beards off the Egyptian 
statues, and thought that no greater insult 
could be offered to the nation. Some interest- 
ing remarks follow this upon the form of the 
casing stones of the great Pyramid, through 
which we learn the author’s opinion, that the 
peculiar angle of that great building, about 
which there has been so much speculation and 
so many flights of imagination, was chosen as 
a matter of mechanical convenience, rather 
than for any occult signification presumably 
attached to it. We get in this way some 
curious glimpses into Egyptian life: thus, 
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from a tomb bearing the inscription of the 
deceased which described him as the son of his 
mother, rather than of his father, as is usual in 
so many countries, we learn the comparatively 
high rank held by the female sex among the 
ancient Egyptians. We learn also that with 
all their reverence for the dead, of which it has 
been well said that an Egyptian of old dwelt 
rather in Hades than on the Nile, they did not 
fail to appropriate ancient tombs, ancient even 
to them, to.secondary services. Thus the 
magnificent sarcophagus of King Amyrteus, 
which, with its 20,000 hieroglyphics, forms so 
remarkable a member of our national collec- 
tion, may have been actually used to contain the 
golden coffin in which Ptolemy Soter interred 
Alexander the Great. Hence the name by 
which the sarcophagus is popularly known. 
There is no doubt that at some later period it 
was bored with holes, as we now see it, to fit it 
for a bath. Fancy bathing in the coffin of 
King Amyrteus and of Alexander himself! 
It was found in the monastery of St. Athanasius 
in Alexandria, which probably stood on the 
spot of the royal burial-place. Its precise use 
as a bath might have been for the baptism of 
Christian converts. As MSS. of many dates 
have been found from which older writings 
have been erased to make room for new inscrip- 
tions, and medieval tombs have been twice 
appropriated, even the brass plates upon many 
having been reversed for a second effigy and 
novel name, so even Egypt has given the 
example of this to us most unexpected sacrilege. 
A skeleton was found in the tomb—great 
_—— as it was—of King Mykora, whom 

erodotus himself spoke of under the name of 
Mycerinus, which was not that of the Lord 
of Egypt, but some even unembalmed stranger 
who had elbowed him from his coffin and dis- 

ossessed him of the last fragment of a kingdom. 

pon the seeming eternal faces of the granite 
obelisks themselves changes have been made, 
new names put upon them, and these also 
removed when a descendant of an original 
dynasty took turn to rule, who replaced the 
names and titles to which honour was due. The 
a in one instance, of Amun-Ra, the god of 
Thebes, has been made to give place to a newer 
god from Lower Egypt, namely Mandoo-Ra, 
with the same high crown, but with a hawk’s 
head. 








Fivz-Art Gossip.—The Royal Institute of 
British Architects has named the following gentle- 
men to act as a Committee on the Conservation of 
Ancient Monuments and Remains :— Messrs. Tite, 
G. G. Scott, M. D. Wyatt, A. Ashpitel, J. Bell, 
W. Burges, E. Christian, J. Clarke, B. Ferrey, T. H. 
Lewis, C. C. Nelson, J. L. Pearson, F. C. Penrose, 
A. Salvin, W. Slater and G. E. Street. A Com- 
mittee such as this, if active and sympathizing in 
the performance of the duty it appears to have 
undertaken, may do a great deal of good in check- 
ing the destructive restoration” of much noble 
old work which is proceeding. 

The public will be called upon to pronounce an 
opinion on the merits of the designs placed in the 
sunk spaces of the south front, in the Cromwell 
Road, of the International Exhibition. These are 
by Messrs. J. C. Hook and W. C. Cope. The first 
is that to which we have before referred, entitled 
‘ Fishing,—two men hauling in nets ; the second 
is named ‘ Shearing’—men operating on sheep. 

Mr. G. G. Scott’s new pulpit, which has been 
some time in hand, has been erected in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, at the north side of the nave. It is 
octagonal, of Mansfield stone, and marbles of rich 
colours inlaid. Six figures, Saints Peter and Paul, 
with the Evangelists, fill the angles. The central 
space thus divided contains a medallion of Our 
Saviour crowned with thorns, in white marble. 
The minor panels are filled with inlaid circular 
ornaments, in the coloured marbles. The whole 





stands upon coloured marble shafts, and is ascended 
by stairs whose balustrades are of the same mate- 
rial. The effect of the whole is exceedingly agree- 
able. The sculpture was executed by Mr. Munro 
and Mr. Farmer. 


The statues of Lords Eldon and Stowell, which 
are seated, seven feet and a half high, of marble, 
and were commenced by Chantrey for New College 
Ante-Chapel, have been placed in the new Library 
of University College, Oxford. Left unfinished by 
Chantrey, Allan Cunningham undertook them ; he 
died without making much progress with the task. 
Watson, one of the most promising of our English 
sculptors, who died yet young, was the third 
sculptor of note into whose hands these works passed, 
and he left them, after having completed the 
models and somewhat advanced the carving, to be 
finished by Mr. Nelson. They are not placed in 
the situation originally proposed, the authorities of 
New College having pronounced it an unfit one. 
This arose probably from a reluctance to destroy 
the open look of their ante-chapel by introducing so 
large a group. As now placed, every one is satisfied 
with the above decision. 

An interesting exhibition of pictures by Mdlle. 
Rosa Bonheur will be found at No. 5, Waterloo 
Place. This comprises ‘The Horse Fair,’ the pro- 
perty of the nation, withheld at present, according 
to the terms on which it was given, in order to 
allow of its being engraved ; this is the original 
picture :—also ‘ A Scottish Raid,’ a cattle picture 
representing Highlanders driving stolen cattle ;— 
‘Bouricairos crossing the Pyrenees,’ a splendid 
sunlight picture showing these men, who are half 
smugglers, half carriers, traversing a pass with 
their laden mules ;—‘ The Highland Shepherd ;’— 
‘Landais Peasants going to Market;—‘ Shetland 
Ponies,’ a new and unexhibited picture, remark- 
able for showing the artist’s great breadth and 
felicity of execution,—and ‘A Skye Terrier,’ a 
capital work. 

We learn with much regret that the Wolver- 
hampton School of Art has been closed, for want of 
popular sympathy, it would appear, as much as 
through deficiency of funds. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
accayian 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall.—Conductor, 
Mr. COSTA. — Mendelssohn’s ELIJAH will be performed on 
FRIDAY, July 25. Full particulars and Tickets will be ready on 
Monday next. Parties in the country desirous of securing Tickets 
should forward Post-Office Order, payable to Mr. James Peck.— 
Stalls, Half-a-Guinea; Gallery Tickets, 5s.; Unreserved, 38. 


Mr. MARTIN LAZARE’S FIRST GRAND MATINEE 
MUSICALE will take place, at 16, Grosvenor Street (by kind 

rmission of Messrs. Collard),on TU t# SDAY, July 15.—Vocalists: 
oes ators Ida Gelliess (from the ThéAtre Lyrique, Paris', Berini, 
Eleanora Wilkinson and Palmer; Messrs. Tennant and Joseph 
Hermanns.—Instrumentalists: Mr. Martin Lazare and his Pupil, 
Miss Henry, Mr. Buziau, Herr Lidel. Conductors, Messrs. Frank 
Mori and Francesco Berger.—Tickets, 10s. 6d., at Mr. Robert W. 
Ollivier’s, 19, Old Bond Street ; and of Mr. Martin Lazare, 21a, 
Hanover Square. 

MR. SIMS REEVES has the honour to announce that_his 
ANNUAL CONCERT will take place on WEDNESDAY EVEN- 
ING, July 23, at Exeter Hall, when (in addition to a highly 
attractive programme) will be performed ‘ Mazeppa,’ a New Can- 
tata, composed expressly for this occasion by M. W. Balfe. The 
following Artistes will appear: Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Miss Palmer, Mr. Santley, Mr. Charles Halle, Mr. Piatti and Mr. 
Sims Reeves. Full Band and Chorus. Conductor, Mr. M. W. 
salfe.—Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; Reserved Area, 5s.: West Area or Gallery, 
2s. 6d. Tickets at Cramer, Beale & Woods, 201, Regent-street ; 
Chappell & Co.’s, 50, New Bond-street; and at the Office of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall. 


Concerts.—The Concert season is winding its 
busy way along, and now not very distant, we 


apprehend, from its close. Thursday and Friday 
week were busy days. The first was marked by 
the morning Concert of Mr. Cooper, for which a 
Trio by Mr. Lodge Ellerton was announced, and 
a new (?) singer in Madame Tonnelier, and by 
the evening Concert of Miss Palmer.—The second 
offered, in the morning Concerts by Mr. F. Penna 
and Herr F. Abt, another of M. Halle’s unmatch- 
able Beethoven Recitals, which included that stupen- 
dous work of entangled genius, the Sonata in B flat 
—and in the evening the Welsh Concert of Mr. J. 
Thomas. 

On this last we must dwell, owing to its extreme 
and welcome particularity. The chorus was good 
and sonorous, accompanied merely by twenty 
harpers, headed by Mr. John Thomas. The solo 
singers were Miss Banks, Miss Eyles, Messrs. 





Wilbye Cooper and Lewis Thomas, and Miss Edith 
Wynne, a young lady from the provinces, we 
believe, who deserves more than common praise, 
She sang her melodies in the language of the Prin. 
cipality, but with a purity of voice and a nicety of 
intelligence that went home to every hearer. There 
could be no doubt that, as national ballad-singing, 
hers is first-rate ; nor need any one be surprised 
should her great success of yesterday week prove 
the commencement of a career as special, after its 
kind, as was Madame Stockhausen’s in Swiss music, 
The parallel, too, may hold good in more points 
than one. Miss Wynne could not have given her 
Welsh ditties to such perfection, if she were not 
also capable of executing other music intelligently 
and with refinement. We wait with some curiosity 
to ascertain if this prove to be the case. The 
applause of the audience was uproarious through. 
out: in fact,"the Concert was virtually sung twice 
over, since to keep count of the encores is beyond 
our power. A part of this may be ascribed to the 
nationality to which the Welsh cling with such 
pertinacity: but clanship did not do everything, 
The intrinsic grandeur and regularity of the old airs 
had also their part in a very great and interesting 
success. However they be rated in point of wild. 
ness or character, it may be asserted that neither 
Scotland nor Ireland could have furnished such a 
concert,—if only because the airs of the two coun- 
tries bear harmonizing less well than those of North 
and South Wales. It is impossible for anything of 
its kind to be finer than ‘ Ar hyd y nos’ in chorus, 
supported by the harp-chords of accompaniment: 
or than the ‘March of the Men of Harlech,’ we 
know of no bolder and more fiery battle-tune in 
being. Then, the two melodies from the Aber- 
pergwm Collection, ‘The Dove’ and ‘The Black- 
bird,’ were deliciously welcome as a contrast. The 
former, though less strict in form than what may 
be called the regulated harp-tunes of Wales, is 
sweet, elegant and pathetic in no common degree. 
The latter, with its three-bar phrases and its elegant 
close, beats ‘The Last Rose of Summer’ hollow; 
though the Irish air has till now enjoyed the greater 
popularity. There is, in brief, a mine of natural 
beauty, unworked in this world of Welsh melo- 
dies ; and were it the humour of those belonging 
to the district to keep pace with the times, and to 
open their gates, in place of jealously shutting 
themselves within the narrow boundaries of Law 
and Pedigree, and a language which must become 
obsolete at no very distant period, the popularity 
of these antique tunes would correspond to their 
charm. In the mean time, it can hardly be con- 
ceived that the remarkable pleasure given by the 
Concert of Mr. Thomas will not lead to a repetition 
of the experiment.—The last harp-recital of Mr. 
Aptommas took place on Tuesday.—Mr. John 
Cheshire gave a Harp Matinée on Wednesday. 

A. Popular Concert, the hundredth entertainment 
of the kind, was given in St. James’s Hall, on 
Monday, for the benefit of Mr. Arthur Chappell, 
the manager of these entertainments. The num- 
ber of performances of chamber-music, not long 
ago held to be among the exclusive possessions of 
the highly trained and select (and even to some 
of these, it was whispered, caviare), tells a tale that 
must surprise such of ourselves and our neighbours 
as forget that with enlightened direction and per- 
sistence no good thing has ever failed to be appre- 
ciated in England. It was intended that this 
hundredth concert should be the last of the season; 
but the rapturous audience decided otherwise, and 
three more to be given were announced in the 
course of the evening. Herr Joachim, M. Halle, 
and Signor Piatti were the principal instrumen- 
talists. The singers were, Miss Banks, Messrs. 
Sims Reeves and Weiss. 

We can but mention that M. Thalberg’s last 
performance was like all its predecessors; nay, 
rather, it may be said, was received with greater 
favour than they. Surely there ought to be more 
of these Concerts,—M. Thalberg has played only 
some of the compositions announced for him. 

MS. Trio, for instance, has been an object of great 
curiosity to our musicians, who are sadly in want 
of presentable novelty. 

Besides the above, the past seven busy days have 
included Concerts by Herr Deichmann and HM. 
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Lazare ; one, too, by M. Tellefsen, which had some- 
more specially interesting. This gentleman 
from the far north had been described to us as 
sing many of the secrets of Chopin’s playing. 
This is hardly the case ; he has a delicate finger, it 
is true, and much grace of style and tone, but he 
has not that delicious waywardness of managing 
rhythm, that power of reconciling the sharpest con- 
trasts, the rudest elements, that deep expression— 
now deliciously airy, now with the solemnity of a 
yoice from a sepulchre—which set Chopin apart 
from all his predecessors and pupils. His peculiar 
manner was never so nearly repeated as by Madame 
Camille Meara. There are elegance and taste in 
M. Tellefsen’s compositions, the peculiar delicacy 
which belongs to the far north, —vide the music of 
Lindblad and Gade, but more form than in the 
case of the latter. A Berceuse, in which he was 
daintily assisted by Herr Joachim, gave great 
Jeasure. He was assisted by Madame Lind- 
Goldschmidt, who was singing in her best voice. 





New ApELPHI.—On Monday, Mr. Webster 
reappeared as Robert Landry, in ‘The Dead 
Heart.’ He was well received by a good audience, 
and the drama throughout commanded attention 
and applause. 


Otympic.—Mr. Robson, also, re-appeared on 
Monday, in ‘The Porter's Knot.’ The house was 
full, and showed, by the reception it bestowed, 
that his popularity has by no means declined. His 
acting was vigorous, and evinced no traces of his 
recent indisposition. 

LyceumM.—Mr. Falconer has again modified his 
playbill, by adding to his entertainments an eccen- 
tric drama, entitled ‘The Colleen Bawn Settled at 
last.’ The piece, written by Mr. William Brough 
and Mr. Andrew Halliday, is marked with broad 
humour. The notion is not altogether a new one, 
Mr. Brough having some few years ago added in 
a similar manner a sixth act to ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ supposing them to have survived their 
perils and to have married, and not exactly to 
have carried out the romantic sentimentalism of 
their courtship. The Colleen Bawn, however, as 
Mrs. Hardress Cregan, loses none of her native 
simplicity, but, as she annoys her husband with 
the brogue, meets with less kindness from her 
churlish lord than she merits. Her impassioned 
earnestness, it is true, scarcely perceives his rough 
return for her affectionate advances, and she sets 
about amending her faults by the study of grammar 
with commendable zeal; but during his absence 
she feels herself free from unwelcome restraint, 
and is more than commonly happy when she 
receives a visit from her old peasant acquaintance, 
Myles-na-Coppaleen, Father Tom and Shelah. With 
them she drinks whisky, and dances an Irish jig, 
to the consternation of the powdered lacqueys who 
wait upon her husband. By the bye, as Mr. and 
Mrs, Hardress Cregan are supposed to be living in 
great state, the stage should have been elegantly 
carpeted ; the bare boards are not in harmony 
with the furniture, and spoil the effect. Mr. and 
Mrs. Kyrle Daly, too, are introduced; but Anne 
Chute, we regret to add, makes a termagant 
wife, and, indeed, forces the contrast so strongly 
on Hardress, that he learns to regard his own Kily 
with more respect and tenderness. Oddly enough, 
the playwrights have introduced Lord Dundreary 
into the scene—an ancestor, we presume, of the 
nobleman now holding levees at the Haymarket— 
who regards the whole dramatis persone as mad, 
nor altogether without reason, considering the 
uregularity of their conduct. Years ago, it seems, 
4 daughter of his lordship had been stolen away ; 
and his lordship is the bearer of a mysterious tele- 
gram, which is found ultimately to relate to her, 
and which proves that the Colleen Bawn is the 
heiress to the Dundreary title and estates. This is 
joyful news to Hardress Cregan, who is hard-up 
for cash, and now more disposed than ever to bear 
With the Irish brogue for the sake of the fond Irish 
heart that utters its feelings in its native accents. 
The dialogue of this little piece of extravagance is 
very good,—sometimes, indeed, elegant,—and very 
elective. Miss Lydia Thompson as the heroine, 





and Mr. Charles Selby as the inane nobleman, were 
efficient representatives of character, and Mr. 
George Weston, as Myles, imitated the header over 
the back of the couch, and wheeling round with 
the pillow formed a tableau with Eily in front, with 
vigour and agility enough to convulse the house 
with laughter. The remaining parts were exceed- 
ingly sketchy and not strongly cast. Altogether 
the piece was favourably received, and will be of 
advantage to the house. 





Strranp.—A little piece has been fairly mounted 
here, under the title of ‘The Silent System,’ which, 
though very slight, succeeds in raising a laugh. 
Argus Wideawake (Mr. J. Clarke) is of a jealous 
disposition, but would fain conceal it under a quiet 
exterior. By preserving silence and maintaining 
vigilance, he expects to satisfy his suspicions with- 
out betraying their existence. Mrs. Wideawake 
is perfectly innocent, yet has a small intrigue on 
hand in favour of a female whom she would pre- 
vent from marrying a fop, named Ardent Vane 
(Mr. Belford), and therefore receives his addresses 
herself. Argus finds himself on the track of impor- 
tant discoveries, but hissilent system breaks through, 
and he speaks too soon. All, however, is satisfac- 
torily explained, and having raised its intended 
laugh, the piece concludes with sufficient success to 
ensure a moderate run. 





MusicaL AND Dramatic Gossirp.—The pro- 
ceedings and policy of the management of the 
Royal Italian Opera are not very easily to be 
explained. Madame Csillag has gone, it appears 
(‘ Fidelio’ having been given up, and the promise 
of ‘Orfeo’ not having been kept), and Madame 
Nantier-Didiée has been substituted for her in ‘Le 
Prophtte.” Madame Miolan-Carvalho has gone. 
There are then left only Mdlle. Patti, Madame 
Penco (whose last season this is said to be), Madame 
Rudersdorff, Mdlle. Fricci, who is only a raw 
beginner, and Mdlle. Battu. The young lady sang 
nicely on Tuesday in the ‘ Ballo’ of Signor Verdi; 
in which opera, by the way, Madame Penco was at 
her best. There is to be a new cast of ‘ Dinorah’ 
and of ‘Don Pasquale,’ to bring forward Mdlle. 
Patti. Signor Ciampi (it is a heavy responsibility !) 
is about to adventure in Lablache’s part. Signor 
Graziani has appeared: better late than never. 
It is now said that ‘Dom Sebastian’ is not to be 
produced this year. But, indeed, these perpetual 
changes and substitutions render the mounting of 
novelties next to impossible. How is Mr. Gye to 
mount his operas, great or small, with a dete- 
riorated troop and one “star”? His orchestra 
and chorus, and his revival of one grand opera 
annually,—let Mr. Beverley be ever so poetical 
in his scenery, let Mr. Harris be ever so excel- 
lent in his stage-management,—will not carry him 
through for ever. Yet more, this present Exhi- 
bition year will not be the year of collapse, 1863. 
Let it be further pointed out that, owing to the 
vast increase of high-priced seats, tantamount to 
the abolition of the pit, and the additional number 
of performances, the season must have been unusu- 
ally remunerative. In stating these doubts, we are 
only uttering one representation of discontent after 
another from among the subscribers and the general 
public, to which we have been solicited to give 
publicity —Mr. Mapleson’s supporters at Her 
Maiesty’s Theatre state that he has thriven better 
than was expected. Our contemporaries speak in 
high terms of Miss L. Pyne’s Zerlina, the music 
of which part is well adapted to her voice. She 
is to sing Susanna in ‘Le Nozze’ on Tuesday, 
to the Countess of Madlle. Titiens, the Cherubino 
of Mdlle. Trebelli, the Count of Mr. Santley, 
and the Figaro of M. Gassier—no contemptible 
cast this, though not including a single Italian 
singer. What a relief must it be to her to engage 
in such occupation, after the nightly reiteration 
of thin and sickly ballads to which she is con- 
demned by the conditions of most of the operas in 
English, which virtually live on her success! ‘ La 
Zingara,’ by Mr. Balfe, and ‘ Martha,’ are an- 
nounced for Mr. Mapleson’s second season, as well 
as Signor Schira’s new opera. 


Choral music being safe in England, the time 


may have come at which other branches of the 
art claim attention. Military bands are beginning 
to be an object of attraction, since, wherever 
company is gathered, there must and will be 
“harmony” music (to adopt the German phrase). 
Yesterday, at the distribution of Exhibition prizes, 
some half a score of our best bands were put on 
their mettle by the presence of foreign guests; 
and—postponing report and comparison—a pass- 
ing word or two of talk on the subject may not 
be unseasonable, since many of our readers may 
not have adverted to England's advance in this 
| branch of music. We have now a good playing 
band, of which the players can sing—not merely in 
Jullien’s clap-trap fashion of barking, or braying, 
_or howling, or hurra-ing, or doing anything else 
| which a hunting, or spectral, or patriotic quadrille 
might require,—belonging to the Royal Artillery. 
| The band of the Royal Marines at Woolwich, well 
| directed by that capital artist on the trombone, 
| Mr. Winterbottom, proves ready, spirited, neat, if 
| not as rich in tenor sound as it might be. Mention 
| has been already made of a musical force which 
| has grown up among those useful folk, the Com- 
missioners (why not drop the French title ?). This, 
at the time being, plays every evening in the tri- 
angular inclosure close to Spring Gardens, and 
will play better when its members have better 
instruments, — because its conductor obviously 
knows how to conduct, and those under his bdton 
are full of zeal. Then, there are the Police 
bands, and the People’s bands, in the Regent’s 
and in the Victoria Parks. Besides these, be 
it remembered, we have the band of the Cold- 
| stream Guards, so well directed by Mr. God- 
| frey,—those of the Life and Royal Horse Guards, 
—all more or less good, though none as yet rising 
to the perfection of certain Prussian and Austrian 
bands we have heard—though none so precise, 
perhaps, as the band of Les (Guides. Yet they 
are more expressive than the latter, possibly 
for a reason already adverted to,—because uni- 
formity of instrumental manufacture, which implies 
some monotony, has not been imposed on them as 
in France, where the Sax brass instruments, each 
intrinsically superior, have been enjoined as a regi- 
mental necessity. 
Il Cavaliere Mariani, we understand, intends 
shortly to visit London. 


Mr. Balfe’s Cantata for Mr. Sims Reeves is 
entitled ‘Mazeppa.’—Dr. Bennett announces a 
new overture for the Philharmonic Jubilee Con- 
cert on Monday next. 


The performances for the Lancashire fund took 
place on Wednesday night, at the Royal Italian 
Opera—we are happy to learn, with more satisfac- 
tory results than the appearance of the house 
might seem to intimate. The ‘‘bill” consisted of 
Mr. Wilkie Collins’s charming little drama of ‘The 
Lighthouse,’ smoothly and powerfully acted by the 
amateur gentlemen, ‘The Waterman,’ ‘ Betsy 
Baker,’ and an Address, spoken by Miss Murray, 
and written for the occasion by Mr. Henry F. 
Chorley. 

From the Sacred Harmonic Society’s Library 
Catalogue, republished, with large additions, after 
an interval of many years, it may be gathered’ 
that a valuable collection of music, in score 
and in manuscript, and also of such books as 
the student or writer of musical literature may 
care, now or in the future, to consult, is rapidly 
growing in London. Hitherto,—witness the Fitz- 
william Collection at Cambridge—witness the 
neglected position of the Handel MSS. at Buck- 
ingham Palace some twenty years ago,—our 
means of study, our materials for comparison, 
have been under-prized—perhaps because too spar- 
ingly consulted. The Sacred Harmonic Society 
has only a temporary and, it may be said, acci- 
dental occupation of Exeter Hall: were it other- 
wise, here, as shown by its Catalogue, is the nucleus 
of a great and extended musical library, which 
every collector would be glad to enrich, by gift 
and by bequest. 

Our Correspondent at Leipzig warns us (on 
German report) that a second volume of Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘ Letters’ is not shortly to be expected. 
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MISCELLANEA 

Public Statues.—A return has been made to the 
House of Commons of the public statues in 
London, or monuments belonging to the nation, 
exclusive of those in palaces other than St. Ste- 
phen’s Hall, Westminster, or cathedrals, and now 
under the charge of the Chief Commissioner of 
Works, specifying the date of erection and names 
of artists, if known, and from what funds pur- 
chased or erected. The list follows: — King 
James the Second, Whitehall Gardens, erected 
1686, by G. Gibbons; George Canning, New 
Palace Yard, Westminster, by Sir R. Westma- 
cott, paid for by subscription; King Charles the 
First, Charing Cross, by Le Sueur; King George 
the Third, Pall Mall, East, by M.C. Wyatt, 1836, 
paid for by subscription ; King George the Fourth, 
Trafalgar Square, by Sir Francis Chantry, paid for 
by Parliamentary grant; Lord Nelson, Trafalgar 
Square, commenced in 1840, at present unfinished, 
partly by W. Railton, architect, the statue by 
Mr. E. H. Baily, the bas-reliefs on the pedestal 
by Messrs. J. E. Carew, M. L. Watson, W. F. 
Woodington, and J. Tearmouth. We presume 
Sir E. Landseer’s name will some day be added to 
this list, that is, if the public patience be not ex- 
hausted during the lifetime of this dilatory artist, 
in whose hands the commission to execute the 
lions for the base of the Nelson monument has lain 
dormant about ten years. The public is getting 
impatient in this matter, and questions are asked 
as to how long the juvenile sculptor intends to 
continue his preparatory studies ere he even begins 
the work, and if it would not be desirable to hand 
it over to some sculptor whose time is less engrossed. 
The Nelson monument was paid for by subscrip- 
tion and Parliamentary grant. The list continues: 
The Duke of Wellington on the arch, at Hyde 
Park Corner, 1846, by M. C. Wyatt, paid for by 
subscription; Achilles, Hyde Park, 1822, by Sir 
R. Westmacott, paid by subscription; King George 
the Second, Golden Square; The Duke of Wel- 
lington, Tower Green, 1848, by Mr. T. Milnes, 
presented by the sculptor; King George the 
Third, Somerset House, by J. Bacon; Queen 
Anne, Queen Square, St. Andrew’s, Holborn, and 
St. George the Martyr; Queen Anne, in Queen 
Square, Westminster ; The Duke of Kent, in Port- 
land Place, by S. Gahagan, paid for by subscription; 
General Sir C. Napier, in Trafalgar Square, by Mr. 
G. G. Adams, 1858, paid for by subscription ; Dr. 
Jenner, in Kensington Gardens, 1858, paid for by 
subscription, by Mr. W. C. Marshall; Richard 
Coeur de Lion, Old Palace Yard, 1861, by Baron 
Marochetti, paid for by subscription and by Par- 
liamentary grant; Major-General Havelock, Tra- 
falzar Square, 1861, by Mr. W. 
by subscription. In St. Stephen’s Hall, the statues 
Se 


of Hampden, Selden, Walpole, F: Chatham, 
Pitt, Grattan and Burke were erected between the 


years 1847 and 1848, and paid for by Parliamentary 
grant. The sculptors were Messrs. J. H. Foley, 
J. Bell, W. C. Marshall, E. H. Baily, F. Mac- 
dowell, J. E. Carew and W. Theed. It will be 
seen from this return that whatever may be the 
national feelings of gratitude to our great men, 
scant expression of such has been made of the 
saine in the form of public statues. We have six 
figures of kings, to which should be added those to 
Queen Anne, which last are, it would seem, of 
unknown origin, and but one to a man of science 
(Dr. Jenner). Not a single author, artist, poet, 
inventor or engineer appears amongst them. 
Ancient Welsh Poems.—Will you kindly permit a 
regular subscriber to remind you,—who in your last 
have made public Mr. Skene’s idea of republishing 
the ‘‘ Juvencus,” Pictish Rhymes, the Gododin and 
other writings already before the public,—that men 
of Wales have long since given their money, their 
labour, their love, their talents and their time, to the 
printing of some, if not of all the matters men- 
tioned in your paragraph, and through you to 
request Mr. Skene, in behalf of the honour and the 
interest of literature, to confine his work to manu- 
scripts never as yet printed? JoHN WILLIAMs., 
Beaumaris, July 5, 1862. 








To CoRRESPONDENTs.—A. R.—J. L. F.—E. C, 0.—C, G. 
—M. D. P.—J. 8.—J. G. B.—J. T.—received. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST OF WORKS 
NOW READY. 


This day is published, handsomely printed and bound, in gilt cloth, price 6s. 


THE POEMS OF ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, sometime 


Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Reprinted and Selected from his Unpublished Manuscripts. With a Memoir by 
F. T. PALGRAVE. 





3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 17. 11s. 6c. 


> TWN Ds ° r “Aq y else 
RAVENSHOE; or, the Adventures of a Young English 
GENTLEMAN, By HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of ‘Geoffry Hamlyn.’ Originally published in JJacmillan’s 
Magazine. 
‘* Admirable descriptions, which place ‘ Ravenshoe’ among the first rank of English Novels. Of the story itselfit 
would be difficult to speak too highly: the author seems to possess almost every essential for a writer of fiction.” 
London Review, June 14, 1862, 





* Really a first-rate novel.”—Press, June 7, 1862. ’ " - 
‘A better told, and a more interesting novel, has not appeared for some time past.”—Observer, June 1, 1862. 





With Ten Maps, illustrating the Routes, @vo. cloth, 14s. 


TACATION TOURISTS; or, NOTE RAVEL IN 1861 
VACATION TOURISTS; or, NOTES OF TRAVEL IN 1861, 
Edited by FRANCIS GALTON. 

“ Genuine Travels, in the widest sense of the word, replete with entertainment and information—all characteristic 
of the highest order of travelled minds—of observers who neither bore you with egotistical descriptions of their own 
sentiments nor with minute details of trifling matters, but can discern what is valuable in the new objects which come 
across them, and can bring it before you in telling language.”—John Bull, May 31, 1862. 

‘«* 4 traveller should have his eyes open to some really interesting matter for observation, and tell us what he saw, 
with due regard to the greatest of all arts in writing books—that of judicious omission. The plan of ‘ Vacation Tourists’ 
is admirably calculated to secure these results. There is no temptation to the writers to go on talking till they have 
reached the opposite cover of the volume; and Mr. Galton’s care has succeeded in discovering a series of writers who 
have nearly all travelled with a view to something worth seeing and worth describing within a moderate compass...... 
This volume of ‘ Vacation Tourists’ is a decided improvement on that of last year. There is a greater variety of subjects; 
the travellers have visited more sources of interest in countries comparatively near. Altogether, it formsa very agreeable 
volume.”—London Review, May 17, 1862, 





ACROSS THE CARPATHIANS IN 1858-60. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


With a Map. 


*©One of the very best works of travel that we have met with. Its author has not only a peculiarly happy gift of 
reproducing for his reader the incidents of the way, but his thoughts on what he sees are always thoroughly original and 
fhe book is a most delightful one.”—John Bull, May 3, 1862, 





sagacious, 





THE NORTHERN CIRCUIT; or, Brief Notes of Travel in 
Sweden and Russia, With Coloured Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


‘« By touching with a light and graceful pen the prominent characteristics of the land through which he passed, and 

. A . : . = - 

the manner of the people with whom he associated during a joyous vacation tour, he has produced an extremely agreeable 
and truthful little volume.’’—Daily News, March 17, 18¢ 








With Vignette after a Design by J. Noel Paton, crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6:. 


>i ! ' » ‘ IL “YP Tale 7 Pp ar) ny ie 
RELIGIO CHEMICI. By George Wilson, F.R.S.E., late Regius 
Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. 
‘‘ Refreshing to read, and give pleasure no less by the sparkling elegance of their descriptions, than by the piety, 
worth and evident honesty of their writer.”"—Press, June 14, 1862. 





SKETCH OF AMERICAN HISTORY SINCE THE UNION. 


By JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW, Author of ‘British India: its Races and History.’ To which is added, THE 
STRUGGLE FOR KANSAS. By THOMAS HUGHES, Author of ‘Tom Brown’s School-Days,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
“The book is by far the ablest and most interesting sketch of American history.”—Spectafor, March 29, 1862. ; 
«Quite a book for the times, replete with that information in which most Englishmen are most deficient, and io 
execution honest, manly, thorough and able.”— JVestminster Review, July. 





MELIBEUS IN LONDON. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“We have said enough to show that this isa pleasant, chatty sort of a book 
pleasure in knocking about town with Melibceus.”—Parthenon, May 17. : ; _ 
“The form adopted is singularly happy and attractive, and has given a certain freshness to a class of subjects whic 
have been taken up by several able hands.... What the Londoner would pass over without the least notice is often the 
text for a most delightful chapter with Melibceus.”—JInverness Courier, April 24. 


By James Payn, M.A, 


... We own that we have found no little 


GOBLIN MARKET; and Other Poems. By Christina Rossetti. 


With Two Designs by D. G. Rossetti. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. = 
‘*To read these poems after the laboured and skilful, but not original, verse which has been issued of late, is like 
passing from a picture gallery with its well-feigned semblance to the real Nature out-of-doors, which greets us with the 
waving grass and the pleasant shock of the breeze.” —Atheneum, \ pril 12, 1862. : ; 
“It is a thoroughly original work, fraught with true poetic feelings.’”—London Review, April 12, 1862, 





LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. 
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CRAMER, BEALE & WOOD’S 
PIANO-FORTE AND HARMONIUM GALLERY, 


207 and 209, REGENT-STREET, 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE, 43, WATLING-STREET. 





CRAMER, BEALE & WOOD Manufacture for extreme Climates a 


“NEW MODEL” 


COTTACE PIANO-FORTE, 


Of the very best description, either as respects purity of tone or simple elegance of design. 
The Case is constructed of solid Mahogany, and is strengthened in every possible way. Delivered free at any Port in any quarter of the globe for £55. 
The *NEW MODEL” Cottage may also be obtained in Rosewood (veneered) for £60. 


and most of the European Courts. 





And ship them to all parts of the world. 


CRAMER, BEALE & WOOD are the Sole Agents in England for DEBAIN’S HARMONIUMS, 


M. DEBAIN is the Inventor of the Harmonium, and has had the honour to supply Her Majesty the Queen, as well as the Emperor of the French, 


M. Debain manufactures Harmoniums of all the different kinds. Those most generally used are— 











HARMONIUM 2 PERCUSSION. 


Six Stops. 
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Twelve Stops. 
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ORGUE D’ETUDE, HARMONIUM. 
OR HARMONIUM FOR BEGINNERS. Nine Stops. 
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Sixteen Stops and Knee Action. 
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GRAND JEU, 
Forte des basses. § 
ROSEWOOD, 

60 Guineas. 


Deux GENnovmLiiREs, { GRAND JEU, 
(Two Knee Stops.) ( Forte des dessus. 
WALNUT, 

62 Guineas. 








M. Desarn also Manufactures the ANTIPHONEL; or, Substitute for an Organist. 


: This instrument can be placed on the key-board of any Organ or Harmonium, and is 
) admirably adapted for Churches that have not an efficient organist, as by it a person without the slightest knowledge of music can, with equal facility, play the common Chant or 


| Hymn Tune and the Mass or Oratorio Chorus. In this M. Debain has, to quote the laconic words of M. Hector Berlioz—no mean authority—‘‘ completely achieved the object which 
le had in view ; that is, to provide an organ and an organist for the poorest parishes at the least possible expense.” 


BY 


MI. A., 


In Oak, 12 Guineas. 


PRICES OF ANTIPHONELS WITHOUT HARMONIUMS: 
In Rosewood, 13 Guineas. 


In Walnut, 14 Guineas. 


Planchettes, 5s. per foot. Chants and Hymn Tunes arranged from any score, according to length, from 2s. each. 
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DEBAIN’S PIANO-MECANIQUE. 


, These Instruments execute all kinds of music by means of small tablets of wood noted, which are sold in separate musical pieces, in the same way as printed music. An inge- 
3 nlous contrivance for playing by machinery, intended to supersede the barrels hitherto used, by a less cumbrous apparatus. Instead of a piece of music being pricked on a barrel, it 
| 'sformed by a series of pins fixed on the plane surface of a thin oblong tablet of wood. The mechanical apparatus is made to fit on the top of an ordinary upright piano-forte, and 
| May be detached at pleasure ; leaving the instrument in its natural state for performance by the fingers. 


PRICES: 


No. 1.—Rosewood columns, without key-board 


No. 2. 
No. 3.— 


Do. 
Do. 


No. 4—Walnut 
With Castanet action (four sets), £10 10s. extra 
Planchettes, per yard, 15s., selected from Catalogue. 
For arrangement of Planchettes of special compositions to order, not published in Catalogue, 18s. per yard. 


” 








do. with key-board (larger size instrument) i 


do. a do. extra finish .. 


Consoles, silk panels, with key-board, and additional improvements .. 
0. oe 


Orders to be accompanied by a remittance or reference in London. 





207 and 209, REGENT-STREET.—WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE, 43, WATLING-STREET. 


55 Guineas. 
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Do., with Castanet accompaniment, per yard, 3s. extra. 


” 
If packed and delivered free, £10 10s. extra. 
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MR. WHYTE MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 
This day, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 

Per: QUEEN’S MARIES: a Romance of 

Holyrood 
ae Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 
Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 

YHE HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in 

ENGLAND. By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 

Vol. I. ENGLAND and FRANCE, Third Edition. 

» II. SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 16s. 


1. 1s, 


London: Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 
New Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 9s. each, 
HE RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PAR- 


SON. 
Fraser's J 


A Selection from the Contributions of A. K. H. B. to 
‘agazine 
London: Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 


New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 


OOD FOR NOTHING; or, All Down Hill. 
By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 
Loin: Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 


This day, Second Edition, demy 8vo. with Portrait, 15s. 


HE REMAINS of the late Mrs. RICHARD 
TRENCH. Being Selections from her.Journals, Letters 
and other Papers. Edited by HER SON, the Dean of West- 
minster. 
London: Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. _ 


EMILY FAITHFUOLL, 
Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to the Queen, 
VICTORIA PRESS, GREAT CORAM-STREET, W.C. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for the PRO- 
MOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE. London Meeting, 1862. 
Addresses of the President, The Right Hon. Lord Brougham, and 
the Presidents of Departments ; Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Q.C. M.P. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of St. Paul’ J The Common Sergeant o: 
London; William Fairbairn, F.R.S. LL.D.; Richard Monckton 
Milnes, M.P.; Travers Twiss, Q.C. D.C.L. Price 1s. 6d. 


RELATIVE VALUE of STUDIES and 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS in the EDUC ATION of WOMEN: a 
Lecture, intended as a Contribution towards determining the 
True Intellectual Standard of Female Education in the Middle 
Classes. By RICHARD HOLT HUTTON, he ga of Mathe- 
matics in Ladies’ College, Bedford- requare. brice 6 











Now ready, in1 vol post 8yvo. >, price 128. 


Beitise BIRDS in their HAUNTS: being 
a Popular Account of the Birds which have been observed 
in the British Isles, their Haunts and Habits, their Systematic, 
Common and vincial Names; together with a Synopsis of 
Genera, and a Brief Summary gt Specific Characters. By the 
Rev. C. A. JOHNS, B.A. F.L.S., Author of ‘ Forest Trees of 
Britain,’ ‘ Flowers of the Field,’ &e. With Tilustrations on Wood, 
drawn by Wolf, engraved by W hy mper. 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. peporiierics: oa 
London, 77, Great Queen- street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C.; 4, 
Royal Exchange, E.C. ; 48, Piccadil ly, We 





NEW BOOKS. 


pee omnes 
Now ready at every Library, a NEW NOVEL, 2 yols. 


TWO LIVES. 


By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


ACCEPTED ADDRESSES. 


By Grorce Avucustus Sata, 
Author of ‘ Dutch Pictures,’ &c. 


*,* It is from this Work that Mr. Sala is giving Public Readings. 
(Ready this day. 
In 1 vol. 8yo. 


THE PUBLIC 
LIFE OF LORD MACAULAY. 


By the Rev. FREDERICK ARNOLD, B.A., 
Christ Church, Oxford. 
[Ready July 20. 


Now ready, price Twopence, No. IV. for July, 


THE LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 


*,* The Lisrary Circvutar is a complete Librarian’s Guide 
informing him fully as to the purchase of New and Second- none 
8. 


Now ready at every Library, 1 vol. 


CHATEAU FRISSAC; 
Or, HOME SCENES IN FRANCE. 
By the Author of ‘Photographs of Paris Life.’ 


Szconp Epition, this day, at covery Library in the Kingdom, 
3 vols. 


THE SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON. 


By Grorce Avucustus Sata. 





TINSLEY BrorHers, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


LASEGUE'S FRENCH ARTICULATION; 
or, Se ~3 Fluency to obtain Verbs and_ Idiomatical Sen- 
tences. 2nd Edit. Price 1s.—London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


SS ger FIRST FRENCH COURSE, and 
ANCE AND THE FRENCH, contains ——— 
Reading Lessons and Grammar, with Voc: abularies. Price 1 


J. B. Bateman, Ivy-lane, London. 





7 Feap. 8vo. half bound, gilt top, Roxburghe style, 68. 
HISTORY of ANAGRAMS. With an 
Introduction, containing specimens of Echo, Leonine, Maca- 
Soaks and Shaped Verses, &e. By H. B. W HEATLEY. 


Sold by Williams & Norgate, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden ; 
J. R. Smith, Soho-square; T. & W. Boone, New Bond-street. 





First issue of 10,000 copies, sewed, 6d. 


LETTER to J. S. S., Esq., on 
aX non anes a JOHN EPPS, M. D. , in Reply to 
Sir Benjamin a art 

London: James 112, iin Russell-street ; 


Epps, 48, Thread- 
needle-street, and 170, Piceadi 





Recently published, 8vo. cloth, price 78. 6d. 


CADEMIC REFORM noel _UN NIVERSITY 
REPRESENTATIO 
By JAMES HEYWOOD, F.R.S., B.A., Thin. Coll. Cambridge, 
Vith an Lilustration. 
London: = T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 
TEW EDUCATION AL WORKS t by WILLIAM 
DAVIS, B.A., one of the British and Foreign School Society's 
Inspectors. 

ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES, for Home 
and School Use, Part I., containing 138,000 New ~~ oe! from 
Simple Addition to Compound Proportion. Cloth, 8d 

KEY to Part I. with Answers, 1s. 
Ready by the end of July, 


ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES, Part II., 
containing upwards of 3,000 ests in the Higher Rules of 
Arithmetic and the more useful Rules of Mensuration. Cloth, 8d. 

KEY to Part II. with Answers, 1s. (Ready with the Examples.) 


The MEMORY WORK of ARITHMETIC: 
a complete mys yg of Arithmetical Tables, Definitions, and 
Rules. Limp clo’ 





Zondon : Longman and ¢ Co. 





FOR ART-STUDENTS AND VISITORS TO THE 
EXHIBITIONS. 
With a Frontispiece and Vignette, fcap. 68. ; postage, 4d. 


AINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED. 


With Historical Sketches of the Progress of the Art. By | 


_ JOHN GULLICK, Painter, and JOHN TIMBS, 


*,* This Work has been adopted as a Prize-book in the Schools 
of Art at South Kensington. 


“We heartily recommend it to all who are desirous of under- 
standing what they admire in a good painting.”—Daily News. 


__Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, EC. 


Now ready, Second Edition, greatly enlarged, in 8vo. price 5s. 


IRST LESSONS in SANSKRIT GRAM- 
MAR, together with an Introduction to the HITOPA- 
DESA; with Exercises on Translation into Sanskrit. 


By Professor JAMES R. BALLANTYNE. 
London: James Madden, 3, Leadenhall-street. 





BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES FOR JULY. 


V\ ASHINGTON IRVING’S LIFE 
LETTERS. By his eager PIERRE E. IRVI ING, 7 
be completed in three volumes. Vol. I. with Portrait, price &, , 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, , Covent-garden, London, W.C, 
sia acini aa —a 


ZSOP’S FABLES. 
Royal 32mo. cloth, 1s. gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 
SOP’S FABLES. New Edition. By the 
Rev. 8. CROXALL, D.D., illustrated with wu upwards of 
180 Engravings, (from Whittingham’s beautiful edition.) . 
London : William Tegg, P: ‘ancras-lane, Cheapside. 
New Edition, 8vo. cloth, price 7a. 
ISTORY (THE) of ENGLAND, by Otive 
GOLDSMITH, continued to th ith of the Pring 
By a MEMBER of the UNIV ERSTE TY of LONDON, 
London: William Tegg, Pancras- lane, C heapside. 


18mo. half bound, price 6d. 


EGG’S FIRST BOOK of ENGLISH Hig. 
sone, with Questions for Examination. By Miss G,¢ 


EDMON 
i William Tegg, Pancras- lane, Cheapside. 


NEW WORK ON VENTILATION. 
Now ready, with 7 ee and 35 = 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth, 


TREATISE on VENTILATION, Natur 
and Artificial. By ROBERT RITCHIE, C.E., Associa 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, London, ‘Author of “Rex Rail. 
ways: roles Rise, Progress and Construction,’ ‘ The Farm Eng. 
neer, 


Consort. 





ica Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E. C 
~ This day, crown 8vo. cloth, 68. ; gilt, 7s. 6d. ; morocco, 10g, a 


UR ENGLISH MONTHS. By §. ¥, 
PARTRIDGE, Author of * Upward and Onwena,’ &e, 
London: 8. W. Partridge, 9, Paternoster- row. 


__ French Condensed and Simplified. —Sixth Edition, 5a. 6d. 


ye! TO SPEAK FRENCH, 
French and France: Facts, Reasons, Practice. 
A, ALBITES » LL aS ee Edgbaston Proprietary ar» b 
“A true gem.” * Incomparably superior.” —A the 

“* Perfect.” ere nt “Stost bis and eceeemnely well adapted te 
ee ee Admirable.”—Aris’s Gaz, 
FRE NCH ‘PRONG Nc a : Ereine _ Self. Tuition ub 

A FREN S Ce ey | ED. olden Rule’ 
4. START it F T STEPS. "ie. —Longmam, 





This day is published, price 6s., or by post 6s. 6d. 


HE INDIAN ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE 


LIST, Jury 1862, issued by Order of the Secretary of Sta 
for India. 


__ London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 13, Waterloo-place, 8.W. 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
UTTER’S READING and SPELLING i 


Easy Gradations, upon an entirely Original Plan, by whid 
Dissyllables are rendered as easy as Monosyllables. 5lst Edition 
Price 1s. 6d. bound. 


BUTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR. 243nd Edition. Price 1s. 6d. bound 


BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER, wit 
Engravings. 45th Edition. Price 6d. 


London: Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; Longman & (; 
Hamilton & Co. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 





INDIA. 


THIS DAY. 


—A MANUAL OF INDIAN HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY AND FINANCE, 


The PROGRESS and PRESENT STATE of BRITISH INDIA: 


a Manual for General Use; based upon Official Documents furnished under the authority of Her Majesty’s Secr 


tary of State for India. 
1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


By MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq., Author of ‘ A History of the British Colonies,’ & 


AMERICA. 


THIS DAY.—SECOND EDITION OF MR. OLMSTED’S COMPLETE WORK. 


JOURNEYS and EXPLORATIONS in the COTTON KING 


DOM of AMERICA: a Traveller’s Observations on Cotton and Slavery in America. By FREDERICK LAV 


OLMSTED. With a Map. Second Edition. 


2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 


THIS DAY, SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 


SLAVERY and SECESSION in AMERICA. 


Together with a Reply to the Fundamental Arguments of Mr. James Spence, contained 
forming a valuable Manual of Reference on all matters connected with the 


Appendices and Tables. 
in his work on the American Union; 
subject. With Map. 1 vol. post 8 vo. 10s. 6d. 


With numerous 


AUSTRALIA. 


THIS DAY.—STANDARD AND COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 


A HISTORY of NEW SOUTH WALES, from the Discovery 


of New Holland in 1616 to the Present Time. 
Philosophical Society of New South Wales. 


By the late RODERICK FLANAGAN, Esq., Member of tht 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 24s. 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Co. 47, Ludgate-hill, 
ENGLISH, AMERICAN and COLONIAL BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS. 
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This day is published, price 1s. 


HANDBOOK TO THE PICTURES 


IN THE 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862. 
By TOM TAYLOR, M.A. 
London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 


ONCE A WEEK: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MISCELLANY OF LITERATURE, ART, SCIENCE, 
AND POPULAR INFORMATION, 


Is published EVERY SATURDAY, price 3d.; in Monthly Parts, price 1s.; and in Half-yearly Volumes, price 7s. 6d. 


VERNER’S PRIDE, 
A NEW STORY BY MRS. HENRY WOOD, 
Authoress of ‘ EAST LYNNE,’ 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES KEENE, 
Was commenced in No. 157 of ‘ONCE A WEEK.’ 


THE ANGLERS OF THE DOVE, 


A NEW HISTORIETTE BY HARRIET MARTINEAU, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. E. MILLAIS, 
Will be commenced in the next Number of ‘ONCE A WEEK.’ 


A NOVEL, 


By Mr. TOM TAYLOR, 
Is in a forward state of preparation for ‘ONCE A WEEK.’ 





cloth, 


Tatura) 


London: BrapBury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 


NEW VOLUME OF HUMOROUS VERSE. 


Small 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


PUCK ON PEGASUS. 


By H. CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL. 
Illustrated by Leech, Tenniel, Cruikshank, &c. 
FOURTH EDITION, completely Revised and Enlarged. 





London: RovuTLEDGE, WARNE & ROUTLEDGE. 





Second Edition, now ready at every Library, 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 


ABEL DRAKE’S WIFE. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS, 


y’s Seer Author of ‘ The Shadow in the House,’ &c. 


nies,’ de ‘* This is a striking book—clever, interesting and original. It is far above the common run of novels or of novelettes. 
We have seldom met with a book so thoroughly true to life, so deeply interesting in its detail, and so touching in its 
simple pathos, as ‘ Abel Drake’s Wife.’ "—Athenaum. 


*,* Favourable Notices have also appeared in the Spectator, Daily News, Illustrated London News, Literary Gazette, 
Globe, Weekly Dispatch, Atlas, Sunday Times, English Woman's Journal, the National, Westminster, and British Quarterly 
Reviews, and many other Periodicals. 


London: Lockwoop & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
THE ART-JOURNAL for JULY (price 2s. 6d.) contains 


the Fourth Division of the Illustrated Catalogue of the International Exhibition. The 
exhibited specimens comprised in this portion are from works executed in Jewellery, 
Silver, &c.; Lace; Stained Glass; Terra-cotta; English Porcelain; Crystal Glass ; 
Examples of Dresden Porcelain from the Royal Manufactory at Meissen. The State 
Carriage of the King of Prussia; also specimens of Carriages by celebrated English 
and Foreign builders. The works in Cast-iron include Ornamental Balustrades and 
Chimney-pieces, Gates and Umbrella-stands, Gothic, Tudor, and Medieval Stoves and 
Fenders, &c. §c. The letter-press portion of the ART-JOURNAL for July contains 
Articles on The Pictures of the British School at the International Exhibition; Block- 
Printing, Ancient and Modern, illustrated; Notabilia of the International Exhibition ; 
New Documents reyarding Michael Angelo; Exhibition of the Works of Old Masters at 
the British Institution, &c. §c. The Line Engravings published with this number are 
‘The Duett, by J. Sant, A.R.A., engraved by F. Holl, and ‘Dutch Boats in a Gale, 
engraved by J. C. Armytage, from the picture by J. M. W. Turner, R.A, 
James S, VintvE, 26, Ivy-lane, and International Bazaar, 








61 
Just published, price 6d. 


ANDY-BOOK to the INTERNATIONAL 
Ai EXHIBITION, 1862: its History, Structure and_Sta- 
tistics. A Guide to the Objects most worthy of Note. With Plans 
of the Building, and Ref to each Department. 
London: Hodson & Son, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn ; and 
all other Booksellers. 


BY THE REV. OSWALD COCKAYNE, M.A. 
EINTE MARHERETE MEIDEN ant 


MARTYR. In Alliterative Old English of about 1200, &., 
from the MSS. 7s. 6d. Longmans. 


G Poon and SPARROW; or, English Roots in 
o- wath GREEK, LATIN and HEBREW, 8vo. pp. 360, price 








arker, Son & Bourn. 


NGLO-SAXON NARRATIVNCVLA. 
8vo. pp. 99, price 5s. The Price will soon be raised. 
John Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


BOHN’S ROYAL ILLUSTRATED SERIES FOR JULY AND 
AUGUST. 


OSCOE’S WANDERINGS AND EXCUR- 

SIONS IN NORTH AND SOUTH WALES, with Tables 

of Routes tor the Use of Travellers. Illustrated by 100 highly- 

finished Line Engravings, after Drawings by Cattermole, Field, 

Cox, Creswick and Harding, and accurate Maps. Each volume 
sold separately, at 10s. 6d. each. 

Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 
DR. R. G. LATHAM’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, 1 thick vol. 8vo. 11. 1s. cloth, 


LEMENTS of COMPARATIVE PHILO- 
LOGY. By Dr. R.G. LATHAM, F.R.S., late Professor of 
English in University College, London. 

“The object of the present work is to lay before the reader the 
chief facts and the chief trains of ing in tive Philo- 
logy.” —“ That such a work is wanted is known to every student. 
Since the publication of the Mithridates, no work equally exten- 
sive and systematic has appeared: nor has the Mithridates itself 
been re-edited with the proper annotations or additions.” 

From the Preface. 





By the same Author, 
The ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Fifth Edition. 
lvol. 8vo. 188. 


HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. Fifth Edition. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
18th Thousand. Small 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

SMALLER ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By 
Dr. LATHAM and MABERLY. Second Edition. Feap. 8yo. 
2s. 6d. cloth. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR for CLASSICAL 
SCHOOLS. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


London: Walton & Maberly, Upper Gower-street, and Ivy- 
lane, Paternoster-row. 





MIDDLESEX.—Just published, 


OMESDAY BOOK. A LiTeRAt EXTENSION 
and ENGLISH TRANSLATION, with Indices of Places 

and Names, uniform with the Fac-simile of the Record, photo- 
i Q ed by Her Majesty's Command. MIDDLESE C, 88. 5 
SURREY, 14s. Imperial 4to. cloth boards. Other Counties in 
preparation. " 
Vacher & Sons, 29, Parl 


Weetmingt, 


t-street, W 








MINE ENGINEERING. 
Vol. IX. now ready, with 39 Illustrations, chiefly in colours, 
royal 8vo. half calf, price 21s. ; or 228. by post, 
RANSACTIONS of the NORTH of ENG- 
LAND INSTITUTE of MINING ENGINEERS.—There are 
now 9 vols. published (all taini Ill tions) 
which can separately, price 2is. each, with exception of 
Vols. II. and V., out of print. Vol. I. is reprinted. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne: A. Reid. London: J. Weale. 


LTITUDE TABLES, 
AND HOW TO USE THEM. 
Pocket size, price 1s., for Tourists aud Travellers. 
HORNE & THORNTHWAITE, 
Opticians, Philosophical and Photographic Instrument Makers 
in Ordivary to Her Majesty, 
121, 122 and 123, NEWGATE-STREET, London, E.C. 


ORNE & THORNTHWAITE’S 
newly registered 
MOUNTAIN BAROMETER, 
fr determining Heizhts approximately without calculation, and 
correctly, with vuly a simple multiplication. Kepecially — 
for Tourists and Travellers, weighing only twelve ounces.—Par- 
ticulars aud Prices can be had of 
HORNE & THORNTHWAITE, 
Opticians to Her Majesty, 121, 122 and 123, NEWGATE- 
STREET, London, E.C, 


SECOND-HAND ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES, MICRO- 
SCOPES AND PHOTUGRAPHIC LENSES. 

C BAKER, of 244, High Ho.porn, has now 

e on Sale, »t very moderate prices, a large Assortment of 

first-class SHECOND-HAND ASTRONOMICAL TELESUOPERS, 

MICROSCOPES and PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES by_ Koss, 


PoweLt, ‘'utLey, aud other esteemed Makers.—Lists, with De- 
scription aud Jowest Prices, on application. 


URROW’S LANDSCAPE GLASSES, 


FOR 
THE FIELD, THE OPERA, AND THE SEA, 
34 and 6 Guineas, 
BURROW’S TARGET TELESCOPE FOR THE LONG 
KANGES, 25s. and sus, free by post. 
BURROW’S NEW POCKET BAROMETER FOR TRAVEL- 
LING, 4 Guineas, 
Full particulars on application to 
W. & J, BURROW, GREAT MALVERN. 
London: B Arnold, 72, Baker-street, W.; and Wales & M‘Cul- 
loch, 56, Cheapside, E.C. 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.—Class 13, North Gallery. 
A Saow Cast, and Agent in attendance. 
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SMITH, BECK & BECK, 
OPTICIANS, 


AND 


MANUFACTURERS OF ACHROMATIC 
MICROSCOPES, 
&e. &e. 


6, COLEMAN-STREET, London, E.C., 
AND 
LISTER WORKS, HOLLOWAY. 


WENHAM’S 
BINOCULAR MICROSCOPE. 


Having increased our facilities for the manu- 
facture of the Prisms, as well as the other 
parts of this important improvement in the 
Microscope, we are now enabled to make the 
addition to any Microscope, when it is really 


practicable, at the cost of 71. 10s. In the case 


of new Instruments, the extra price will be 


only 62. 
SMITH, BECK & BECK. 
September, 1861. 


CATALOGUES, giving full particulars respect- 
ing Microscopes, Stereoscopes, &c., may be had 
on application, or sent post free. 


Dh ROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
Por the Assurance of Lives, Annuities, and the Guarantee of 
idelity in Situations of Trust, 
Chief Office. 
2, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 
With Agencies in all the principal Towns. 
The existing Annual Revenue from Premiums exceeds One 
Hundred and Forty Thousand Pounds, 

HENRY WICKHAM WICKHAM, Esq. M.P., Chairman, 


LIFE ASSURANCE combined with GUARANTEE confers 
important advantages, by the reduction allowed on the Life 
Premiums. 

The Guarantee Policies of this Society are accepted by the 
Treasury, Customs, Inland Revenue, General Post-Uffice, Poor- 
Law Board, War Office, Admiralty, and other Public Depart- 
ments, aud by the leading London, Provincial, and Colonial 
Joint-Stock and Private Banks, Railways, id and F ire Offices, 
Public Companies, Institutious and Commercial Fi 


THe BOOnOMs®) pve ASSURANCE 


6, NEW BRIDGE- qonaet, iy 
Established 1523, 
Directors. 
ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esq., Chairman, 
WILLIAM ROUTH, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Alfred Kingsford Barber, Esq. | Bis Alexander Duff Gordon 
Henry Baruett, Esq. | 
The no Hon. E. 
Bouverie, 
Edward C harrington, Esq. 
Pascoe Charles Glyn, Esq. 





8.W. 





LONDON, 


, Bt 
ear-Admiral Kobert Gordon 
Pleydell | C Mharies Morris, Esq 

| George Kettilby Rickards, Esq. 
[a ——- Keppel Stephenson, 


Pm Bin 

John Howell, Esq. John Gilliam hee Se Esq. 
Henry Roberts, Esq. | x R. Taylor, Esq. F CP. lL. 

Physician—Wm. scigimsonies Page, Pa 


ay 
E sq. R.C 
Soe ae 
Solicitor -Henry Young, Esq, Essex 
Actuary -James Johu ad E 
Secretary—Alexander Macdonald, Esq 
ADVANTAGES- eons Assurance. 
The LOWEST Rates of Premium on the MUTU AT 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS divided among 
holders every Fifth Year. 
Assets amounting to. 
During its existence t ha aid %5 
and ia reduction of Bonus L ability, upward co Min 
Reversionary Bonuses have been added to Policies to 
the extent of . ate i 
The last Bonus, declared in 185: ch a 
per cent. on the Premiums 2p aid see yunted to.... 47 
Policies in force ........ eanenene 
The Annual Income....... a 
In pursuance of the Lxv ARIABL ciety r, in the 
event of the Death of the Life Assure within the 15 days of 
grace, the Renewal Premium femaicing unpaid, the Claim 
will be admitted, subject to the payment of such Premium. 
Service in the Militia, Yeomanry or Volunteer Corps will not 
affect the validity of Policies. 
_ Prospectuses and full BG ulars may be obtained on applica 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 


Oxon, i anon 


Surgeon—Benj. Travers, C.S., 49, Dover-street, 


-street, Strand. 
RAS 


Geaqnen 
e Policy- 


. £2,030,500 
100,000 
1,365,000 
5,000 


8,617 
280,001 





\ CCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE! y 


Every one should therefore provide against them. 

THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Grants Policies for Sums from 1007. to 1,0000., assuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

An Anunal, Payment of 3l. secures 1,000l. in case of DEATH by 

CID 2 or a Weekly Allowance of 61. to the 
sured while laid up by Injury. 
Apply for am. a Proposal, or any Information, to or PRO- 
VINCIAL i the BOOKING CLERKS a 
the RAILWAY STATIONS, 
Or to the Heed Office, 64, CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
102,8172, anare been paid by this Company as _-——e for 
tal Cases, and 5,041 Cases of personal Injur 
64, Cornhill, E.C. WILLIAM J. V IAN, Secretary. 


ALLIANCE LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Instituted 1824. 
Capital—FIVE MILLIONS Sterling. 
President—Sir MOSES MONTEFIORE, Bart. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 
The Company’s Prospectus fully explains the various forms and 

modes in which Life Assurances may be arranged. 


FIRE ASSURANCE. 

Assurances may be arranged for more than one year by a single 
payment: and in such cases a discount is allowed on Premium 
and Duty. 

The Company holds 
plosion of (ias 

, } Policies issued at the REDUCED RATES for MER- 
CANTILE ASSURANCES, and at moderate Rates of Premium 
for almost all Classes of risk at wet and Abroa 

F. NGELBAC H, Actuary. 
D. MACLAGAN , Secretary. 

NOTICE.—The Receipts for RENEWALS falling due at MID- 
SUMMER are now ready at the Head Office and Agencies. 

Bartholomew- -lane, Bank. 


Nobwice ae aos INSURANCE 


Established 1908, on pry wenn of Mutual Insurance. 
THE WHOLE OF THE ote BELONG TO THE 
ASSURED. 

Accumulations exceed 2,900,0001.—Income 237,0001, 
Amount Assured and Bonuses, 5,570,465L. 
Bonuses Assigned to the amount of 1,631,1560. 

The Rates of Premium are 10 per cent. less than those of most 
offices—a benefit equivalent to an annual bonus. One-half of the 
tirst five annual premiums may remain as a permanent charge 

upon px dlicies effected a8 the whole duration of 29 

For Prospectuses apply at the Society’s Uffices—6, CRESCENT, 
Be orw. pajoan-vrnier, E.C., aud SUR it iY -STREET, 

NOR Ck 





itself responsible for damage done by Ex- 


HE LIVERPOOL “and LONDON 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE cig eoonig 


Offices—1, Dale-street, Per peg ree 20 and 21, Poultry, London; 
Manchester, Sheffield, Glasgow, only Melbourne, New 
York, and Montreal. 

Fire Income ........ss+00+- 
uife Income .. 

The numerous Boards and Agencies of this C »m pany throughout 
Europe, Asia, Australasia, South Africa, and America affor 
pec uliat adv antages to Life Policy Holders visiting or residing in 
foreign countries. 

The Life Bonuses on guaranteed, and therefore neither con- 
tingent nor fluc uation 

WIN fo N BOULT, Secretary to the Company, 
SOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 
» 1862. 


.- £360,130 
£135,974 


June 17 


}REAT EXHIBITION of boa —COUNCIL 





GRA AILLE . 
BRONZES @° ART.—F. BARBEDIEN NE & CO. is, beg 
announce that a complete Collection of their MA’ bHEMATICAL 
REDUCTIONS, by the process of M. Collas, from the chefs- 
deuvre of Antique and Modern Sculpture in the Galleries of the 
Louvre, Florence and Rome, Museum of Naples, and British 
Lig ae may be seen at Messrs. JACKSON & GRAHAM’S, 33, 
37 aud 38, Oxford-street. Prices the same as in Paris, with 
5 ae Hang added for cost of importation. Catalogues, with mar- 
ginal illustrations, may be had free on application. Garniture de 
Cheminées, Clocks, Vases, Candelabra, &c. of the highest class of 
artistic design and execution. Connoisseurs are respectfully 
invited to visit the Galleries. 


AGS, DRESSING-CASES, TOURISTS’ 
CASES, Couriers’ Bags, Railway Companions, Luncheon 
Beskets, and every requisite for trav elling, dressing, and writing. 
The De Laski Travelling Bag, “ A marvel of compactness.”— 
Morning Post. 4,000 Photographs, 1s. 6d. each. Lists post free. 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB,33, St. James’s-street ; 66, Jermyn- 
street ; and Classes 30, 33, 36 and 38a, Great Exhibition. 


E. “LAZEN BY & SON, FOREIGN WARE. 
4. HOUSEMEN and ¥F AMILY GROCERS, beg _to direct 
attention to their choice selection of Breakfast and Luncheon 
Delicacies, Comestibles, and Articles for Dessert, noticing, 

amongst other s, York and Westphalia Hams, Pickled and 

Smoked Ox Tongues, Strasburg and Yorkshire Pies, Smoked 

Salmon, Sardines, Gorgona Anchovies; French Truffles, Pre- 

served Green Peas, French Beans, Mushrooms, Tomatoes, French 

and Spanish Olives, Crystallized aud Glacés Apricots, Greengages, 

Strawberries aud Angelica, Jordan Almonds, Muscatel Raisins, 
Figs, French Plums, and a variety of French Chocolate and Bon: 
Bons. Their celebrated Pickles and Sauces, prepared under 

personal superintendence; Jams, Jellies, Tart Fruits, Teas, 

Coffees, Sugars, Spices, Soaps, Candles, Colza Oil, and all house- 

hold requisites supplied of the best descriptions. 

Families regularly waited on for orders. 
6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman-square, London, W. 
N.B. Sole Proprietors of the receipt f ‘or Harvey’s Sauce, 


+ + 
U NRIVALLED LOCK- STITCH SEW ING | 

MACHINES, manufactured by the WHEELER & WIL- 
SON Manufacturing Compauy, with Recent Improvements and 
Additions, Crystz1 Cloth Presser, Binder, Corder, Hemmer, &c. 
Universally preferred above all others for Stitching, Hemming, 
Felling, Binding, Cordiog, Gathering, Embroidering and every 
other description of Household and’ Manufacturing work. Is 
simple, durable and elegant ; makes 500 to 2,000 stitches a minute, 
which will not ravel, and proficiency is readily acquired. Instruc- 
tions gratis to every purchaser. In writing for an Illustrated 
Prospectus, which will be forwarded post free, please to state 
where this Advertisement has been seen. Office and Sale Room, 
139, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. W. 
FOOT'S PATENT UMBRELLA STAND.—Exhibited at the 
Iuternational Exhibition, under the East end of the Picture Gal- 
lery and the Great Organ. 











Manufacturers of 


| 
| 
| 


| perfectly. 


APPIN & COMPANY’ Ss ‘LONDOY 
BRANCH, opposite to the Pantheon, Oxford-street, ¢, 
tains the largest ‘STOCK in London of ELECT! 
PLATE and CUTLERY. Gentlemen about to proceed to Mili. 
ry and Civil appointments in India and Colonies can Select 
complete services of Plate, of the most elegant design, withoy 
the disadvantage of delay. 


MAPPIN & CO.’8 SPOONS AND FORKS, 
Fiddle. 





Full size. | Thread. | King’s. 





12 Table Forks.. 


0 | £214 0/£216 0 
12 Table Spoons neal ak 0 0 
; 0 
0 


214 216 0 
300/200 
200;20 

14 0! 


12 Dessert Forks . 
12 Dessert Spoons" none 
12 Tea Spoons ............ 6 





Each article may be had separately at the same price. I he most 
beautiful aud varied assortment to be seen anywhere of T'ea and 
Dinner Services, Cruets, Cruet Frames, Dish Covers, Side Di 
Waiters, Tea-trays, Fruit Stands, Epergnes, &c., the quality exeg). 
lent and the prices the lowest possible. 

Estimates submitted for furnishing with Plate and Cutlery 
Military Messes, Hotels, and all public establishments. 

Celebrated Cutlery in large stock for selection and immediat 
shipment at Sheffield prices. Illustrated Catalogues post free, 

he only London Establishment is op; 


posite to the Panth 
Oxford-street. Manufactory, iss 


Royal Cutlery Works, Sheftie field." 


K NICKERBOCKERS and HOSE to “mateh, 
sold by THRESHER & GLENNY, OUTFITTERS, 1, 
STRAN 7 next door to Somerset House, London. 


N.B. Lists of Prices forwarded free of expense, 


= MESSRS. NICOLL’S Esrast ISHMEM 
y be inspected in duplicate, several of the finest Spegj. 
nonets f the co Fabrics exhibited at the INTERN ATIONAL 


Nicoll’s Tweed Cape Coat, Waterproof, One Guinea. 
Nicoll’s Negligé Suits of neutral mixed colours, all Wool, from 
Two Guineas. 
Nicoll’s pice esiling Trousers, all Wool. 
Nicoll’s Ladies’ Shower-proof Cloaks and Jackets. 
Nicoll’s Riding Habits, from Three to Six Guineas. 
Nicoll’s Young Gentlemen’s Suits as worn at Eton. 
Nicoll’s Boy’s Knickerbocker Suits, from One Guinea. 
Military and Navy Outfits, the best at moderate prices. 
Clerical Dress, Ecclesiastical, State, Law, Corp oration, Univer. 
sity Robes, and Surplices. 
Overcoats, Dress and other Suits ready for inspection or imme 
diate use. 
H. as - a NIC¢ aie — Tailors, 114 to 120, 
STR W; 22, CORNHILL, oe . EC. 
ANNs. QU ARE, MANCHESTE 








REGENT. 
3 "and 10, ST, 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
MOSES & SON, anticipating an increased 


ie demand for their Manufactures this Season, consequent 
on an unusually large number of strangers being’ attracted to 
the Metropolis by the International Exhibition, have specially 
prepared a stock of SUMMER CLOTHING w Ar sur 
passes any that they have ever had the honour of offering to the 
public. The latest and most approved styles are combined with 
superiority of material, faultless workmanship, aud extremely 
moderate prices. 

The Bespoke Clothing or Order Department is furnished with 
an extensive stock of Fabrics, selected with great care, from the 
principal markets of Europe; and the most skilful foreign and 
native cutters are employed 

The Hosiery, Drapery, Hat and Boot Departments are sup 
plied with such an assortment of Goods, as will maiutain their 
high reputation for general excellence. 


E. MOSES & SON, 


Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Woollen 
Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Shoe Makers, 
and General Uutfitters. 


LONDON HOUSES: 
CITY ESTABLISHMENT, 
154, 155, 156, 157, Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, Al 
OXFORD-STREET BRANCH, 
506, 507, 508, New Oxford-street; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street. 
TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD BRANCH, 
137, 138, Tottenham-court-road ; 283, Euston-road. 


Igate, 


COUNTRY ESTABLISHMENTS: 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 

All Articles are marked in plain figures, the lowest possible 
prices, from which no abatement can be made. 

Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the — 
returned. List 4 Prices, with Rules for Self-m: asurement 
Patterns, post fre 

E. MOSES & ‘Son’ S Establishments are closed every Friday 
Evening at sunset till Saturday Evening at sunset, when busines 
is resumed until Eleven o’cloc 

E. MOSES & SON’S Pamphlet tor the present Season, with 
Freneh and German translations, and containing some interest 
ing information concerning the International Exhibition, may 

e had, gratis, and post free. 


RELOAR’S KAMPTULICON, or Elastic 
Floor Cloth, Cocoa-Nut Fibre, Yee and other Matti 
and Door-Mats of the best quality, at the lowest, oe 
schascab at Menufactarer, 42, LUD BATE. -HLILL, E.C. 


oc _— 








WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


LENFIELD PATENT STAROE, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 
[DURABILITY OF GUTTA-PERCHA 
TUBING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the 
Durability of Gutta-Percha Tubing, the Gutta-Percha C — 
ave pleasure in giving publicity to the following letter: 
SIR RAYMOND JARVIS, Bart., VENTNOR, Isle of W right 
Second Testimonial —Mareh lvth, *1852.—In reply to your lettet, 
received this morning, respecting the Gutta-Percha Tubing for 
Pump Service, I can state with much satisfaction, it ans 
Many builders, and other persons, have lately exalt 
ined it, and there is not the least apparent difference since 
first laying down, now several es and I am informed ae 
is to be adopt red generally in the houses that are being ¢! 
re,” —— N.B. From this Testimonial it will be seen that the 
CORROSIVE WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effet@ 
Gutta-Percha Tubing. 
THE GUTTA-PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARE-ROAD, CITXY-ROAD, LONDON. 
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S—— 
D. VALENTIN, WINE and SPIRIT 
MERCHANT, 133,0X FORD-STREET, Purveyor of Wines 
es h Department at the International Exhibition, 
lly informs the public that the immense purchases he 
has made of the best Vintages, enable him to supply those Wines, 
go highly approved of at the Exhibition, 1862 
The following are some quotations from the List of Prices, 
which will be forwarded on application :— 
Macon-Beaujolais 1858 
Beaune ..cececceeeece 
Bordeaux 
GYAVEB  coeeee 
Chablis ......-+eesee0 ee 
Old Cognac Brandy ......+.s+-+-eeeeees 
WARRANTED PURE FRENCH 


188, per doz. 
808. 45 
188, 


WINES. 

REIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLETS’ 

SCENT, 2s. 6d. 
BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET PHTLOCOME. 
BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET COLD CREAM. 
BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET MILK for the Com- 
BREIDENBACH'’S WOOD VIOLET SACHET. 
BREIDENBACH’S LAST NEW PERFUME. 
H. BREIDENBACH, 
1578, NEW BOND-STREET (facing Redmaynes’), 





; 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
SLERS’ GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 7L 15s. 
( Desser ” ~ PA 21. 0s. 
All Articles marked in plain figures. 
11 Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LON DON-—-SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUPFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 
Broad-street. Established 1807. 
ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH and 
§ CLOCK MAKER TO THE QUEEN, and 
MAKE@ OF THE GREAT CLOCK FOR THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 
Invites attention to the superior Workmanship and elegance 
of Design of his extensive Stock of Watches and Drawing-room 
cks 
™ uineas. Guineas. 
Srrong Silver Lever 
Watees. ov .. a 
Gentlemen’s Gold Com- 
pensation Balancedo, 40 
| Silver ditto - 28 


Gentlemen's ditto .. 10 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s 
Gold English Lever 
ditto EET d 
Marine Chronometers, 35 Guineas. 
Gold and Silver Pocket Chronometers, Astronomical, Turret 
racket Clocks of every description. An elegant Assortment 
i Fine Gold Albert and Guard Chains, &c. 
Royal 


Mariue Compass Factory, 


Sctraud (adjoining Coutts’s Bauk); 34 and 35 
ange; and at the Clock and 
rset Wharf, Strand, London. 


| a DERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS and 
CHIMNEY-PTECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, 
ly i WILLIAM 8. v's 
such an assortment of 
SHIMNEY-PIECES, 


BURTON’S 


before fi to visit 
SHOW-K 
DERS, ST 
IKVUNS and G E ERY, as cannot be ap- 
proached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, 
or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu 
ornaments, 3L 158. to 332. lus. ; Bronzed F 8, with standards, 
78. to Sl. 128.3 Steel Fenders, 2. 15s. t to, with rich ormelu 
ornament 1. 153. to Isl.; picces, from 11. &s to 

Fire-ir 1 3d. Ae, tTON 
ther PATENT SLOVES, with radiating hearth-plates, 


TLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 
i assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 


sou SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, at prices 
nunerative ouly because of the largeness of the sales, 


F 
FIRE- 





Table | Dessert 
Kuives | Knives 
per per 
Dozen. | Dozen. 


Carvers 
Ivory Handles. 





by «fo d. 
Sinch ivory handles .....cseeeeeeeeeeees 3 0 0 
ine ivory handles . owe | 6 

balance handles . oni 0 
ine ivory handles ......... oe 70 
4inch finest African ivory handles......} 32 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules .........-..ee0. 4 33 (0 
Ditto rved handles, silver ferules ....| 5¢ 0 
Nickel electro-silver handles,anypattern| 2 9 0 
Silver handles of any pattern............] 8 0 


l 
4ineh i 
éinch ft 





see ee 


had 
— 


Bone and Horn Handles.—Kuives 
4 and Forks per Dozen, 
White | handles... ..ccccsccccorses 
Ditto balance handles cade 
Black horn rimmed shoulders ... 
Ditio, very st rivetted handles. 


_ The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, 
in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 


({LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, and 
LAMPS. 
ce, WILLIAM 8. BURTON 
n of his Stock of these, displayed in two large 
ch article is of guaranteed quality, and some 
j pure Virta, the production of the first Manufac- 
sof Paris, from whom William 8S. Burton imports them 


ooms. 


CLOCKS... seeeesfrom 78. 6d, to 252, 


CANDELABRA.... 5, 138, 6d, t8 162, 108, per pair. 
BRONZES...... ties. a 188. Od. to 162. 168, 
LAMVS, MODBRATEUR.. ,, 68, 0d. to 91. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had uratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 Illus- 
trations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro- 
Plate Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, 
Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, 
Hitehen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles 
ee Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, urnery, Iron and 
ad Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furniture, &c., 
With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show-rooms, 
at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3 and 4, Newman-street ; 
4,5and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, Newman-mews, London. 





[TERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862.— | PJLRROWN & GREEN’S KITCHEN RANGES 
M 


CLASS 30.—Attention is requested to SMEE’S SPRING 

ATTRESS, Tucker’s Patent, or Somnier Tucker, comfortable, 

cleanly, simple, portable and inexpensive. Purchasers are respect- 
fully warned against infri ts and imitati: 

Reduced price of size, No. 1, for Bedsteads 3 feet wide, 258. ; 
other sizes in proportion ; to be obtained of almost all respectable 
Spheres ries Bedding yh eg ref 4 

special notice shou e taken that each Spring Mattress bears 
upon the side the label ** Tucker's Parent.” . ” 


HUBB’S PATENT SAFES—the most 
secure against Fire and Thieves. 
CHUBB’S FIREPROUF STRONG-ROOM DOORS. 
CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR AND STREET-DOOR 
LATCHES. 
CHUBB'S CASH AND DEED BOXES. 
Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 

CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 


street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Wolver- 
hampton. 


KLEWNGTON & CO. desire respectfully to 

call the attention of the Nobility and Gentry requiring 
PLATE to their Manufactures, which may be obtained in 
variety, both in SILVER and ELECTKU PLATS, from either 
of their Establishments :— 

LONDON—22, Regent-street, St. James’s, S.W.; and 45, Moor- 

gate-street, E.C. 
DUBLIN—College Green. 
LIVERPOOL—Chureh-street. 
MANUFACTORY and SHOW ROOMS, Newhall-street, 
Birmingham. 
Estimates, Drawings aud Prices sent free by post. 

Replating and Gilding as usual. 











ALLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
rs and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 


Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings; | 


Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 
articles for Home or Continental Travelling. 
logue, by post, for two stamps.—J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer 
and Patentee, 22 and 31, West Straud, London, W.C. 

Also, Allen’s Barrack-Furniture. Catalogue of Officers’ Bed- 
steads, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c., by post for two stamps. 


EA.—STRACHAN & CO.’S Strong Rough 
“ Domestic” Black at 38. 4d. per Ib. 
26, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


EA.—STRACHAN & CO.’S Fine “ Inter- 
mediate” Black at 38, 8d. per Ib. 
26, Cornbill, London, E.C. 


EA.—_STRACHAN & CO.’S_ Delicious 
“ Drawipg-room” Black at 48. 2d. per Ib. 
26, Cornhill, London, B.C. 
Dr. Hassauw’s certificate of purity, and a price current, free 
on applicatiou.—26, Cornhill, London, E£.C. 


500 other 





JUBNITURE CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY 
PART of the KINGDOM. 
P.& 8. BEYFUS FURNISH a DRAWING-ROOM for 35l., a 
DINING-ROOM for 2+2., and a best BED-ROUM for 261, 
These goods are well finished, and in every way suitable for 
moderate sized houses, and warranted. 
PERSONS FURNISHING 
should visit the Warehouses, and inspect the large Stock always 
on hand. 
References are kindly permitted to former Customers. 
Illustrated Catalogues gratis and post-free. 
144, OXFORD-STREET, and 91 to 95, CITY-ROAD. 


D R. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men as the 
safest, speediest and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior te every other kind. 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart. M.D., 


Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
“T consider Dr. De Jongh’s Licht-Brown Cod Liver Oilto be 


avery pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic 
agent of great value.” 


Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., 
Author of ‘The Spas of Germany.’ 

“ Dr. Granville has found that Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil produces the desired effect iu a shorter time than other 
kinds, and that it does not cause the nausea and indigestion too 
often t on the administration of the Pale Vil.” 





Dr. LAWRANCE, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha. 

“Tinvariably prescribe Dr. De Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil in pre- 
ference to any other, feeling assured that I am recommending a 
genuine article, AND NOT A MANUFACTURED COMPOUND IN WHICH 
THE EFFICACY OF THIS INVALUABLE MEDICINE IS DESTROYED. 


Dr. De Joncn’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Ort is sold only in 
ImpeRIAL Half- Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 43. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. ; capsuled 
and labelled with his stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE 
CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists and Druggists, 

SoLe ConsiGNEEs: 
ANSAR HARFORD & CO.77, Strand, London, W.C. 
CAUTION.—Beware of proposed Substitutions. 


Tilustrated Cata- | 





surpass all others in efficiency, economy, ventilation and 
cure of smoky chimneys. From 41. 10s, to 1001. The large sizes 
with two or more Ovens, Steaming Apparatus, &., form the most 
complete appointment for Hotels and Large Establishments. 
Desigus and Prices on application. 
In action at 81, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN. 


OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL.—This ele- 
gant and fragrant oil is universally in high repute for its 
unparalleled success in promoting the growth and beautifying the 
Human Hair. Its invaluable properties have obtained the 
patronage of royalty and the aristocracy throughout Europe, and 
its intreduction into the nursery of royalty. Price 38, 6d., 78., 
108. 6d,, equal tu four small, and 21s. per bottle. Suld at 20, Hatton- 
garden, aud by Chemists and Perfumers, 
*x* ASK FOR “ ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL.” 


% . ~ 
RICE’S GLYCERINE may be had from an 
Chemist in 4 1b., } lb, and 1s. bottles, the stoppers of whic! 
are secured by a capsule, lettered ** PRICE’S PATENT,” BEL- 
MONT, VAUXHALL, LONDON, 8. 


N ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 

tern Tooth Brushes, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges, and every description of Brush, Comb, and Perfumery, 
The Tooth Brusles search between the divisions of the Teeth—the 
hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
eae per box.—Sole Establishment, 130 and 131, OXFURD- 











MURTLE—MCALL'S WEST INDIA.— 


Superior quality, prepared by new process. Flavour unsur- 
passed. Real ‘turtle Soup. quarts, 10s. 6d.; pints, 5a. td.; half- 
pints, 38. Callipash, 10s. 6d per pound.—Sold by leading Oil and 
Italian Warehousemen, Wholesale Chemists, and others; and 
wholesale of 


J. M‘CALL & CO. Provision Stores, 137, Houndsditch, N.E. 
ODA WATER in a degree of perfection 


hitherto unknown. THE CARBUNATOR, a ew patented 
Machine for making all kinds of AERATED beverages, in small 
or large quantities, quickly, without trouble, at a trifling cost, 
aud with no fear of getting out of order or bursting, it being made 
of pure tin and silver, Price 41. 15a. to 251, according to size. 
Sold by all Chemists. Manufactured ouly by the 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140, Strand, London. 


= 
O MORE MEDICINE.—We find DU 
- BARRY’S FUOD the safest remedy for chronic constipation, 
indigestion (dyspepsia), consumption, diarrhea, al! gastric dis- 
orders, acidity, heartburn, palpitation, irritability, sleeplessness, 
distension, flatulency, phlegm, coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, 
dysentery, nervous, bilious and liver disorders, debility, scrofula, 
atrophy.—Anudrew Ure, M.D. F.R.S., Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, 
Dr. Campbell, Dr. Rud. Wurzer. It saves 50 times its cost in other 
remedies. In tins, at 1s. 14d.; 1]b., 23. 9d.; 121b., 22s.—Barry Du 
arry Co., 77, Regent-street, London; Fortnum & Mason; 
and at 61, Gracechurch-street ; 4, Cheapside ; 63 and 150, Oxford- 
Street ; 439, Strand; 5, Charing Cross; 54, Baker-street; and alb 
Grocers and Chemists. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 
most effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA, 
The use of a steel spring is avoided: a soft baudage being worn 
round the body, the requisite resistive power is supplied by the 
MOU-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much 
ease aud closeness that it cannet be deteeted, aud may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive Circular may be had ; the ‘I'russ (which 
caunot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the 
body, two inches below the hips, being sent. 
Price of a Single Truss, 168., 218., 268, 6d. and 31s. 6d.; postage, 1s. 
P. 0. 0. made payable to Jonn Waite, Post-Office, Piccadilly, 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c, 
rice 4a. 6d., 78. 6d., 108. and 16s. each; postage td, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, London, | 


EATING’s PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROY- 

ING POWDER, unrivalled in destroying Fleas, Bugs, 

Flies, Beetles, Moths, aud every species of Insect, and harmless 

to animal life. Sold in Packets, 18, and 28. 6d. each (18. packets 

sent free by post for 14 stamps), by THOMAS KEATING, Che- 
mist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, F.C. 


YARR’S LIFE PILLS will keep people in 
vigorous health, and make them cheerful and hearty. They 

are unrivalled for the cure of sick headache, indigestion, loss of 
appetite, impurities of the blood, disorders of the stomach, liver, 
or general derangement of the system.—Parr’s Life Pills may be 
obtained of any Medicine Vender, in boxes 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and in 
Family Packets, 11s. each. 


INNEFORD’SPUREFLUID MAGNESIA 


has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanctioned 
by the Medical Profession and universally accepted by the Public, 
as the Best Remedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head~- 
ache, gout and indigestion, and as a mild aperient for delicate 
constitutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and uniform strength, only 
by DINNEFORD & Co. 172, New Bond-street, London; end 
sold by all respectable Chemists throuchout the world. 




















OCKLE’S PILLS FOR INDIGESTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, &c.—This family aperient will be 
found particularly valuable in every form of Indigestion, with 
torpid liver and inactive bowels ; also in gout, bilious attacks, sick 
headache, and nervous irritability, arising from a deranged state 
of the stomach.—Prepared only by JAMES COCKLE, 18, New 
Ormond:-street ; and to be had of all Medicine Venders, in Boxes, 
at la 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 11a. 


EETH.—By Mr. ESKELL’S INVENTION. 
—(Royal Seal granted 17th July, 1860.)—Sets, or partial 


Sets, of Teeth, exquisitely enamelled to nature are made and 
painlessly fitted i few hours by means of his patented soft, 





iu a 
elastic, and imperishable hase of the colour of the gum, to whic 
it adheres with wonderfully tenacity, dispensing with springs or 
unsightly fastenings, and defying detection by the closest ob- 
server. The peculiar attribute of Mr. Eskell’s Invention is the 
readiness with which those Teeth can be re-adapted to any re ad 
of the mouth (even by the wearer) ; and as they act independently 
of all disturbing causes which affect Teeth of ordinary construc- 
tion, they are guaranteed to last a lifetime, as well ax for mastica- 
tion and articulation. Mr. Eskell’s Treatise, which fully explains 
his invention, post free for seven stamps. Inspection of speci- 
mens and consultations free. Terms strictly moderate. 
8, GROSVENOR-STREET, BOND-STREET ; and at 
39, BENNETT’S-HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 





THE ATHENAUM 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 
WINE MERCHAN T, 


65, FENCHURCH-STREET, EC, 
INTRODUCES FOR THE FIRST TIME INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, PURE 


GREEK WINES 


Of high character and reputation, which, for Purity of Flavour, and Soundness of Body, are unsurpassed. 


N° 1811, Juty 12, 69 





Bottles included. 
SANTORIN.—A stout red wine, with Port-wine flavour, 
resembling Claret, but without any acidity aac 
THERA.—A stout white wine, with Sercial Madeira 
flavour... * 20s. 
CORINTHE.—A full-bodied wine, with Still Champagne 
character and bouquet ... ~ 24s. 
Ditto Sparkling , ise “ 30s. 
CALLISTE. —Resembling, and equal to, Bucellas 24s, 


CHIO MASTICA RAKI 


per doz. 


20s. | 


Bottles included, 
| ST, ELIE.—A very superior light dry wine, with Sauterne 
flavour and character, with entire freedom from acidity 
—highly recommended. Incomparable at the price ... 
AMBROSIA.—A most luscious wine, equal to Constantia 
| LACHRYMA CHRISTI.—A luscious, - dry red wine, 
equal to Tokay Hep 
VISANTO.—A most delicious sweet wine, equal to the 
aneanaies of Cyprus 


6s. per Bottle. 


per doz. 24s, 
30s, 


42s, 
48s, 





HUNGARIAN WINES. 


Bottles included. , 
*VISONTAERE ra = per doz. 20s. 
+A DLERBERGER OFNER .. ies ae Sa 24s, 
+ERLAURE ‘ eas eat ae os 
BADACSONYER — dis wan ve - 
SOMLAUER AUSLESE 


Bottles included, 
DIOSZEGHER BAKSTON —_—s per doz. _ 
MENESER AUSBRUCH ‘% : e 
| TOKAY-IMPERIAL , sae ” 728, 
Do. do. (DU KRONE) | , 96s. 
Pints, 4s. per two dozen extra. 


Tokay 
bottles, 


street, | 


i 


W orks ‘ 
HI 


* These Wines possess all the characteristics of the finer sorts of French Claret, and contain great body without their acidity. The very general approval these wines have SI 
given has elicited the following confirmation:—‘* The Wines of Hungary are so good as to be almost priceless.” —Times, October 29th, 1861. ‘The Bi 
Price, t 

SCUL 
Marble: 
Membe! 





FRENCH WINES. 


Bottles included. 

EPERNAY CHAMPAGN E , per doz. 30s. 
Superior ee at ee 36s. 

CHATEAU pay eas Pen pee 47s. 
” ” tee 53s. 

a finest 1857 (extra quality) nm aa 72s. 

< 65s. 
54s. 
72s. 


Bottles included, LY 
per doz. 14s, The R 


20s, WOR 
248, B crinth 
30s, 


VIN ORDINAIRE, MEDOC, 1858 

ST. EMILION 

ST. ESTEPHE 

ST. JULIEN jas ii 

The above in Pints, 4s. per two dozen extra. 
For other growths, see Priced List. 


of Aug 


MOET'S 
FLEUR DE SILLERY 
CREME DE BOUZY 





Octave, 
SHERRY. = “si ga! 
per doz. 18s. .... £5 
223s. .... 7 
24s. .... 7 
SOn. «... 8 


Octave, Qr. Cask, 
PORT. 14 galls. equal 28 galls. equal 
to 7 doz. to 14 doz. 


RED LISBON 

GENUINE ALTO-DOURO, on and useful 

VINTAGE 1858—rich, full flavoured, excellent 
for bottling or present use .. 


- perdoz, 22s. ....£7 0 0 .-£13 7 0O| SHERRY 
24s. sca RD cscs BH Do. 
EXcELLENT 
OGe...... 0 16 0 «.. 1 UM Do. 

Do. 1851—soft, matured, with character S4e. .... 1 6 0 wor BM Do. 34s. .... ll 
Do. 1854—dry, light, and elegant Pe: Cc BO ue Do. ‘ a 38s. .... 12 
Do. 1847—rich, with great body 38s. .... 12 12 0 19 AMONTIL' LADO ° » 40s. .... 13 
Crusted Ports from 36s. per dozen. ‘For ether qualities, see Priced List. 


Names. 


Subse 
by the u 
Prospe 





——p PPh bt iced 


VINO VERMUTH. 


Highly valued for its refreshing and restorative properties, and perfect freedom from any acidity. This Wine is an excellent stomachic, was formerly in great favour and request, 
and is the only Liqueur that has successfully maintained its ancient reputation. 


Price 26s. per Dozen, in Original Bottles and Cases as Imported. 





SAMPLES OF WINES AND SPIRITS FORWARDED. 





DETAILED PRICED LIST OF TWENTY-FOUR PAGES POST FREE. Postage f 
Cross Cheques, ‘‘ Bank of London.”  Post-office Orders payable at General Post-office. 


All Wines in Casks Carriage Free to any Railway Station in England. 


Centra 
—— 





JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 


AND SOLE CONSIGNEE TO THE SOCIETE VINICOLE DE L’ILE DE SANTORIN, GREECE, 
65, FENCHURCH-STREET, E.C., LONDON. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The Editor”—Adverti ts and Busi Letters to ** The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Printed by James Hoimes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, at his office, 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in said county; and published 
y E Jens RA Wellington: peace tn ens said a county, Publisher, at 20, Wel ton-street — Agents: for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for InzLanp, Mr. 











